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On Monday, November 14, 1955, at 7:15 P»M. the Marquette 
University La^^^t^o^l of .Milwaukee, Wisconsin sponsored three f 
addresses onyi!^c^^biegu?£.iih&.:Ei£3>]h::Amendgi^ 

Tim es", whicn Was held at the Bix)ok.s Jlemorial Union oflpr^i^te 
■'university, Milwaukee. 

The following is a resume of the addresses. 

---1 "b6 \t 

^ _ I Professor of Moral Theolo^ at ^ 7 ^ \ 

^^f^^^^^^^^^^i^if^WesT’EadeiTSprings, Indiana , spoke on the ^ 

moral problems involved in the. Fifth Amendment*. He traced UUl^’ JC 
' i the thinking of moral theologies on the subj.ect of ri^t to ^ 

* • silence from the 15 th century until the present time. (v 








9, 


The right of a person to maintain silence had been under 
vicious attack in the present day world of Communism. Just 
fO as the material things of this world belong to the Comnunist 
v9 ates, so does a person's mind and thoughts. The Comnunists 
^ have used 4 rugs and- various tortures to gain control of a 
person’s nd^nd and to extract from such persons confessions 
pv of crimes never committed. Moralists have not considered 
^ such confessions as -serioi^ly wrong since the tortures mder H} 
■which they’Were obtained were unnatural and therefore not 
tycy obligator^ upon, the person making the confession. 

A?criming*'does not have the obligation of sponhaneously 
revealin^*|ihe commission of a crime to the authorities. This 
^ vrould be expecting too mudi of human nature. Nor is he obli^rted 
"to reveal the commission of a crime ■when specifically questioned 
}±jf^ by the authorities.;^He.jhajs‘Jno' obligation to convict'himseli?;^ 

^ However, persons' imo^ibi^Ye ^ i^ormation concerning the crimes 

“ of otters do not enjoy^e.s^e privilege as the one accused. 

There are two srt'uatidhd'to'be ^considered. One is the reporting 
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of a crime.-and 
a crime. 




as a vatness with regard to 


As far as reporting a the potential/accuser 

has no obligation to report crime if it has been coirimitted 

"^gainrt the potential ac5i?ser and does not affect others# The 
potential accuser has no. ob^grtion/’t^o^ivepoaJfcA crime when 
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sucsh crime only affects the delinquent. 

Now, where the crime of the delinquent causes damage to an innocent 
perso n, any person having knowledge of such crime is obligated 
to report it to the authorities, unless to do so would be extremely 
difficult. Where the crime involves damage to the ccaimmnity, any 
person having knowledge of the crime is obliged to report it, even 
though to do so would be extremely difficxilt for the ,peirson reporting 
the crime. This, is necessary because the common good of all super¬ 
sedes the good of the individual. 

There are a number of exceptions ■vdiere a person would not be obliged 
to report the commission of a crime, even thou^ it may be against 
the comnuniiy. These are as follows: (1) where a fiduciary relation¬ 
ship exists between the criminal and the person having knowledge of 
the crime, such as priest and penitent or lawyer and client; (2) where 
a dose f amily relationship exists; (3) "vAiere the delinquent has cor¬ 
rected his errors and there is no danger that he will relapse into 
his. criminal ways; and (4) where the reporting of the criminal acts 
of an accomplice would affect the person reporting sudi acts. 

~ Moralists have been reluctant d;o impose an obligation upon the re¬ 
porting of crimes. This attitude stems frcm the right of every person 
to the enjo^ent of a good reputation arid the corresj^nding duty that 
a person has not to injure another’s good name. It is in the interest 
of the common good not to have informers. 


A person who acts as a witness is a part of the judicial function and 
he is not in the position of an informer. Formal accusation has al¬ 
ready been taken against the criminal. The duty bo testify truthfully 
is more absolute than the duty to denoxmce. As far as a Senate 


Committee Hearing is concerned, a person may fini himself in the posi¬ 
tion of accuser or v/itness. Such person has no obligation to testify 
if the information which, he furnishes can later be used against him 
in a criminal trial, nor has he any obligation if the person against 
idiom he is about to furnish ixiformation. has corrected his ddinquent 
ways. However, it is iirmorai’to refuse to fumidi information if 
such refusal i^rould block the authorities from routing out evil or 
crime. The right to prove must at times yield to the right to silence. 

It is noted that in the forie|bi‘rig discussion werwere concerned vdth 
obligatioris/^d not with the fact that a citizen should cooperate with 
authomtiesi 

J^ERWIN n'^RISWOLD, Dean and Langdeil Professor of Law, Harvard University 

l&ssachusetts, stated that the greatest harm to 
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the United States was possible in the field of the Fifth Amendment, 
since it involved the setting of man against man and created suspicion 
among good, honest Americans, 

He pointed out, however, that he did not like Communists or Comraianism 
which ’he regarded as the greatest single threat to America and civil 
liberties, Comaunism would destroy the civil liberties of the United 
States, GRESl*X)ID said that he did not even like people who were former¬ 
ly Comunists since he had a definite reservation about the good judg¬ 
ment of such people., 

He said that some people take the position that Comaunism is our enemy 
and that the struggle will go on between us until one or the other 
wins, GRISVJOID did not take ^ch a dim viw and pointed out that 
if the Russians had not rattled, their sabers so loudly, they could 
have taken over America in ten years. Instead their actions served 
to keep Anerica alert. GRISVJOID f^t that there were exc^lent 
government agencies designed to take care of us and in which he had 
a great deal of confidence. 

Certain persons have claimed that the use of the privilege of the _ 
"Tifth Mehdmeht is wrong because~"the public has a right to informa¬ 
tion, There is no such right as far as the public is concerned and 
GRISVJOID pointed to the relationship of husband and vdfe, attorney 
and client, and priest and penitent to illustrate his statement. Under 
certain circumstances the public may have a right to infornbtion. 

According to GRISVJOID, ri^ts have a tendency to become absolute. 
Therefore, two'!compelling claims must be»balanced and adjusted against 
each other. In the Fifth Amendment we have the question of security 
on the one hard and civil liberties on the other. Either of these 
rights becoming absolute could ruin the other. 

He then referred to the Royal Commission Hearings on the Pietrpo Affair 
in Australia during 1945. He pointed out that the Commission allowed 
a person under investigation to cross-examine witnesses and to even 
make application to the Commission to call other vdtnesses to be used 
in rebuttal. An Australian lawyer friend of (HilSVJOID’s wrote to him 
and said that he may regard this method of handling Communists as 
rather “with kid gloves,” 

GRISVJOID pointed out that the v»y the Senate Investigating Committees 
in this country have handled certain hearings have caused the witnesses 
to claim the privilege of the Fifth Amendment, although in some cases 
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it may have been-wongly claijned. People should try to vinderstand/why 
■a person may claim the Fifth Amendment' and not j\mip to the conclusion 
■that the pwson is either a primin^. or a liar* A person inay become 
frightened’ by the floodlights, television cameras and the hostility 
in the Senate ^Hearing Room, thus-causing him to refuse to testify. 

Or a person may be just plain s-bubbom and e-yen, 'though it would be 
better for him and ever^ne concerned.for him to furnish informatipn, 
he refuse’s to do so, ' , 

GRISWDID coiidehaied the decision in th< case which h^d that 

in a .Senate inyest^atibn if a person fiirnishes some infomation oh 
a particular subjecti he has waived the privilege and mus-t fxirnish 
all he knows. This rxfLe is. all right, in a court case but should nob 
be the rule ^ a Sena-te bearing,. It seemed to GRISVJOLD that a person 
should not be worse, off because he was partly cooperative. This' rule 
has cpmpelled witnesses to immediately claim-the privilege and furnish 
no information at all, for fear of waiving the privilege. 

Some people claim that an adverse inference can, always be dra^m from 
a refusal to testify* An inference does'not mean much unless it can 
go to the exbent of being a conclusion and if it goes this far,, it is be 

wOngir *GRISViDID-did* not-bOlieve tha'b the keeping of silence '\\'as. ,an b? 

absolutely colorless act, but ‘he fel-b that no conclusion coiild be 
drav/n from such act. 


In-the court tri^ of a criminal case a judge wili enter a directed 
verdict in favor of the defendan'b if'there is insufficient e'vidence 
to sustain* a conviction whether the defendant -bakes the ,st^d >or:, 
not. Actually, in a commi-btee hearing there is no e'vidence produced 
against a viitness and the investigators are merely .questioning -to 
determine such evidence. 

In the I l ease in Florida the State tried to disbai T [ from* 

■the practice of law mer^y b.ecause ,he had refused tp answer ques'lions 
regarding his Coimmmist Party membership and had claimed the Fifth 
Amendment, The State had produced no.ievidence of sqch membership. 

The Supreme Court held that the State could ript disbar without 
evidence of Communist Party menibership and mereGLy on the claim pf 
privilege,. 


GRISVJOn> concluded by stating that the vraterihg down of the Fifth 
Amendment can lead to a Vrai-bering down pf oTir frep enterprise ^sys-bem 
arid^ur viay of life, 

^^ICKERlLAlfifraiLIAllS, member of the fim of llaclay, Morgan and 

^ 111 * —I ■ __ •« I*'*!. A • .• n _ 




iated that im.thin the rationale of privilege 
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there nothing- wohg with asking'.a person about himself, Hov/ever, 
the privilege of the Plfth Amendment arose to counteract torture 
which may be practiced by police to extract the confession of an 
accused.- 

He stated that the. F ifth Amen^ ent. vfas concerned vrith the. principles 
•of .evidence and that ] l one of the foremost authorities on t^s 

subject'^, has stated that a person has the duty of giving all the 
evidence that he is capable of giving. This duty is essential to, 
the orderly functioning- of society and- is a -duty not to. be easily 
evaded, > ' 

In two instapces .involving, the claimng of privilege ty police of¬ 
ficers in Detroit and Chicago^ Which police .of ficers’ had- been called- 
to testify at an investigation into crime co.nditions, they were dis¬ 
charged for conduct-imbecomipg of an officer. In another instance 
an. officer of a mui^cipai, corporation was discharged when-he pleaded 
that the. identification of certain corporation records wouid' incriminate 
him. It would ap^ar'.that pubi-ic -emplojmient-vrotild terminate the right 
to use the claim of privilege, .at least if one wants to' retain his 
position. 

_ * _ _ _ 

V/ILLIAMS said that there is an inference of guilty when a .person 
remains .silent since it is not natural for a person to -remin mute 
in the face of accusations against him.' He then cited a large nmber 
of cases vjhere the court -said that-the claim of privilege would sup¬ 
port the conclusion of guilty,. i'JIIIIMIS further'said that a witness 
before a Grand Jury could not refuse tp .testify merely because he. 
felt that spch testimony would inconvenience, his friends, « 

V ' 4' -i? . 

In anwer to the statement m.ade.*by GRISVJOLD that many persons did not 
testify before .Senate Goiinittees out of f ear> WILLIAIB ..pointed out 
that witnesses, were protected by th^r lawyers^ the ■chairman of , 
the Comniittee, and certain representatives, .of the press who woxild be 
very happy to priticize a Senator for trjdhg 'bo .intinadate a witnes'^, 
VrEIliAlJS said that in his,,own es^rience when a i^tness "fell apart"- 
it was because he. was lying and a witness whp 'bold the truth had 
nothing to fear; He f,elt -that witnesses usiially were more discourteous 
to Senators than Senator^ wdre -to ..witnesses,. ’ . ^ 
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TRAJJSCRIPT 


MWOWJCER:... ..^..... 

Dr* -Robert Hutchins, the Resident of thePi giAJ*^^ the‘Republic The Fund 
was authorized by the Trustees of the Ford Foundation in 19$l, to prosiote a better 
understanding of^Civil Liberties* It was financed by.a grant of $15,000,000 fron * 
the Foundation (Ford)* However, its policies and objectives are conpletely in¬ 
dependent of the Foundation* 

Sonie of the most violent debates over the F\md*s activities have originated 
on the issue of Comunism- in the United States; on the studies of the loyalty 
security system; and on the work of the Fund in race relations; and on the dis¬ 
cussion forums which ^e Fund has financed £n*the various fields of civil liberties* 
These activities have brought some critical reactions from certain menbers of 
Congress,* and from a former national Commander of The American Legion* 

Kr* Hutchins took over the Presidency of the Fund about a year and a half ^ago. 
He. is_the former ,President-of the.University- of~Chicago; his-reorganization-pro-^ 
gram there attracted wide attention among the nation* s educators. 

And now seated around the table ready to Interview Hr. Hutchins are James 
HoConohay, Time Magazine;. Hay Craig, Portland, Maine Press Herald; Fred Woltman, 

K* Y* Telegraph and Sun, and Lawrence Spivak, our regular member of the ”Hect 
the Press” panel. * ^ 

Now, 2ir. Hutchins, if you're ready, we* 11 start the questions with Kr. Spivak* 




DR. ROBERT .KUTOillS 
^ »I>SST.TH£rPR£SS» 
November ^20, 1955 


.... ^ 



SPIVAK: 


Hr. Hutchins, Seaborn Collins, the former JJational 
Commander of The American Legion has said this about 
you and the Fund: "That you and your associates 
are trying to propagandize Americans into believing 
Communism has never been, and is not now, a serious 
danger to this country." Now do you believe that 
Communism has been, and is now a serious danger 


to this 




* Recording and partial transcription done immediately after broadcast on November 20,1955* 
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HUrCHIliS: 


o 






. SPIVAK: 




Him^HIKS:: 
SPIVAK: - * 
HUrCHIKS: 


I 


I 


SPIVAK: 


. HUTCHINS: 




f - ' ■ 

Yes, I do* 

Since Caaaunisn is out to dcstrcy our freedom and our 
civil 'lil>ertics, and the Fimd's interest is to 
protect those civil liberties, can,-you tell us what 
the Fund hes done to fight Connumisii itself? 

The Fund has I'Said in the first place. 

Not what its said; vhat^§:it. done? 

I aa coding to that* The Fund has said in the 
first that Comunism is the most serious r^nace to 
Civil Liberties in the U. S# After all, the Fund 
is dedicated to justice and freedom and Communism 
has, no place for either one* As to what the F\ind 
has done about Communism, is to coicmlssi on Professor 
Rossiter of Cornell to make what we hope will be 
a definite study of what Communism has amounted to 
in the U* S# and what it amounts to now* 

Along that line, Mr. Collins also said^ that you 
and your associates are trying to propagandize 
Americans into belleyi^g^ that-sinister-^forces 
under the pretext of fighting Communism, are the 
N real danger to the Civil Liberties of Americans# 

Do you believe that? ^ 

I don't believe either statement that Mr. Collins 
made. Mr. Collins has misconceived the Fund and 
I can only say that those close to Hr. Collins are 
misinformed about it. The Fund is not a propaganda 
agency of any kind. It's an educational establishment 
It's for the purpose of educating the Aznerican people 
about Civil Liberties; about the particular principles 
of the Declaration of Indenpendence; the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. Its object is to make the 
Bill of Rights a living document today. Therefore, 
when lt*s suggested that we are being soft towards 
Communism, as the saying goes, and undermining the 
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mss CRAIQj 


HUTCMKSf 
lESS CRAIG: 
* HUTCHIIS; 
MISS CRAIG: 
HUTCHINS: 
MISS CRAIG: 


HUTCHINS: 


MISS CRAIG: 
HUTCHIIJS: 


MISS CRAIG: 


HUICHIJS: 


security of the Govcrment, it is absurd, 
i/ell, the present' Comander said just last Thursdjy 
that your Rhnd is giving ccnfort to the eiienies- 
• That*s the .present Coraaander. You* re a neiaber of 
the Legion^ are you not? 

* Yes^ I ai3. V* 

And received an ai^ard froa then? 

I did fron Chicago Post 170. 

And froa the AliVETS? 

Nc,I did from the Hashingt<xi Chapter of the AVC. 

Yes. Will you explain to me why it is The 
Anerican'Legion is so violently opposed to what 
you*re doing in your organization? 

I can only conclude that the "Kingmakers" of The 
American Legion do not understand the Fund* 

Well— 

I also believe that there is a split in The Amer¬ 
ican Legion beU;een the rank and file, and those 
w^o^coritrol~the”Headquarters'in Ihdi^apolis* I * ~ 
believe that rather than fight the opposition with¬ 
in the Legion, those who control the Headquarters 
in Indianapolis are attacking the Fund, because the 
Fund supported the Americanism program of the Ill¬ 
inois Department of The American Legion, under the 
Commandership of Irving Breakstone. 

Well, Mr. Hutchins, the new Commander also criticizes 
you for hiring a man who, only three weeks before 
you hired him, had ref used, to tell a Senate Com¬ 
mittee xjhether he had been a Communist and had 
taken the.Fifth Amendment. So why do you hire 
people like that? 

(Giggles) He l\ired the individual referred to 
because we needed him, and again, I conclude Just 
because he availed himself of his Constitutional 



mr CRAIG: 


MAY CRAIG: 


HinCKIlJS: 


MR. WOLTMAN: 


HUTCHIIS: 

MR. KOLTMAN: 
HinCHINS; 


MR. KOLTHAN: 
HinCHIMS: 


rights, he*s not unqualified for the post* After 
all, the Fifth Aisendmcnt is part of the Bill of 
Rights. 

I believe you said y6u would hire qualified 
people, but you would xreitch then, and sec they do 
the job fight. Did you say that? 

I said something of the sort, yes. 

You forget that we w^eren^t very good at watching 
Alger Hiss, Harry ^xter Hhite,, arid die British 
had Burgess and McLean. Can't you get any 
qualified people who aren't Fifth Anen^ent? , 

Oh we have a great nany. The item .to which you 
refer, or to which the Cccnander referred, has^ 
been blb;n up out of all proportion to its 
significance. The individual referred to was 
hired on a tenpofary basis; to work part-tine 
during the rush season. 

Dr. Hutchins is it a natter of .fact that you said, 
a few weeks ago, in Mew York, that you would not 

hesitate to hire a present nenber of - the Connunist- 

Party to wrk for you, did you not? 

The Fund for the Repxiblic is connitted to the 

proposition that.. 

V/ill you answer the question?^ 

I'n going to. The Fund for the Republic is connitted 
to the proposition that Comunisni is a menace. The 
Fund for the Repviblic is also committed to individual 
liberty and individual rights. The Fund has condemned 
boycotting, black-listing; and has insisted on due 
process and the equal protection of the law; and has 
condemned guilt by association. The principle is, 
that the individual stands on his own merits..... 

Now, worild you mind answering the question. 

That principle^was enunciated very often by the 
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wvnm: 

HUrrCHIIiS: 

TOLTMAK: 

HITCHIKS: 

I^^LTMAN: 

KUTCaiKS: 

VOLTmh 

HUTCHI13S: 


WaTMAN; 
HlirCHIKS: “ 


WOLTMAH: 


KUTCHIKS: 

WaTMAK: 


HinCHINS 


late Senator Robert Taft. Therefore, what I was 
siiaply trying to do, in answer to the question to 
which you referj is to dramatise the proposition 
that the individual nust be judged on his individual 
nerits^ 

Would you also hire a Waei, or a Fascist, or a 
Ku Klux Klanncr? 

(Giggles) This question is a real flying saucer# 

So was the other one* 

Well, you didn*t answer it. 

I beg your pardon, I did. 

You ^TOuld also hire a Kasi? 

Wo, .1 didn*t,say that. I would not. I said that 
the great#•*. 

i thought you said that you would hire a Consiunist? 

I said that the great question always is, what is 
the individual in hinself# This is the American 
principle* 

Will you. 

(Interrupting)- ^Thereforejthe, q uestion cannot be 
ansvrered. The question is, what is this individual? 
l^hat is this job that you wish.him to undertake? 

Do you believe \dth our Stipreme Court that the 
Communist Party is a conspiracy to overthrow our 
democratic form of government? 

I certainly dol 

V/ell, • if a person arrived in your office and xxas 
a member of the Communist Party, a known member 
of the Communist Party, irould you disregard that? 
Hot at all* Hot at all* lUs an absolutely relevant 
fact - The question Trains you are perfectly 
familiar.•*••*«•*«•*• 
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Ojx hi§ broadcast last, night, Mr. Levias'hcientioned 

__«... T:^._j _ _^ x^^xrr.: 


[offman, ^^ Chairznaru of the Fxmd for the, Repiiblic, testified 


Tinierrowd . 
Tele. 

Hollomanf^:^ 
Gani 



"that Pa\i|^ 

before a.congressional comimttee yesterday afternoon, favoring a repeal' 
of tKS ^alter-^McGarf an Inunigratipn Act. Xewis. xnade quite a point 
pf the fact that Hoffman.identified, himself before thq: congressional 
(committee as' the Board Chairman of Packard-Studebalcer Mqtor Company 
/and former Read of ECA.* .Lewis'irientioned. that the Fiind for the Republic 
ia actively interested in the' immigration question and haa several 
projects with, huge granta underway in that ^connection. He: stated'that 
the policiea of the Farid for the Republic are along'the ^act lines aa 
tho^a stated by Hoffman before the .committee} hqwever, according to 
Leyda, the Packard-Stud.ebaker M.otor Company arid the’ extinct ECA>i' 
have-no such.policies at ail. JNlr, Le'yvia.allegea that.Hoffman knew that 
he cquld.not appear before the coniiriittee iri behalf of the FuiidToifthe- - 
Republic because if he'^’didii* he would yfol^te thq tax. law priovisioris * 
which forbid tax-exempt foundations from activities affectirig legislatipn. 

RECOMMENDATION: 


None. For' information. 


,cc - Mr. Boeixdmari 
cc, - Mr. Nichols', 
cc Mr. Belmont 
cc - Fund for the Republic file {l60-39l697)‘ 
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9 UBjBCt:TUNB FOR THE REPUBLIC 
The 11/27/55 issue ( 


The 11 / 27/55 issue o^/’^The Sunday Star," Washington, LJylZ 

B. C,, reported that Robert Mjj/i mohi ns,U^d of the Fund, and 
his policies were given a "WoSe of confidence" by the^ord Foundation 
earlier that week. The article added that there wasA^ be a re- 

t huffle of directors of the Fund and that Morr \ 
smond Frankel^ New Totk attorneys, reportedly \ 

und*s Board, The article stated that Ernst is militantly anti- 
uommunist"r Franks 1 Relieves that "Communists .have ciuil riy/its w 

under our constitution"-; and that both are noted for their »- 

fense'of civil liberties, . ^ ^ 

Ernst, a prominent New York attorney, was the subj-ec^ -^ 

of a Departmental applicant investigation conducted by Bureau , ^ 

in 1935, which revealed nothing derogatory. Prior to 1941 % 

he had been affiliated with several organisations cited by the ^ 
House Committee on Un-Arjierican Activities (HCUA), such as ox N 

American Labor Party (ALP) and the National Lawyers Guild (NLC), Ernst ^ 
is a counsel for the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU),yIn many 
instances he has actively supported the FBI, particularly i^connec- 
tion with the loyalty program. From time to time he has made\ • 

proposals for combating Communism, His relations with the BureO^ ^ 

have been very cordial, (94-4-5^66-87) . - 

Osmojnd^Frankel appears to be identical with Osmond ,Xes^JLc.r 
/F rdenk elif^a New York' attorney, prominent in civil liberty mat-bers. 

He was the subfect~of Bureau security investigations conducted inter - 
, mittently between: 1941-1953 revealing -^he following: 
admitted formep Communist, advised 5 / 26/49 that 7raenfcel ms known to 
.him as a Commuhistl- Fraenkel registered with ALP in 1948; has been 
'extremely active in NL& since 1937, currently ^I'^^U ^T'Oe-president of 
New York City cAapher, On 11/16/52 an informant, who has /H. 

!} liable information! in the past, advised Fraenkel was not a member of -the 
fl Communist Party (fP), but loas friendly with CP members New City. 

Information received from, various public sources and reliably inforimn^ 
|*N»dica-tes that Fraenkel has handled the legal interests of Communist 
II organizations dnd members of the CP, with whom he ^has been closely 
li associated. He is an active attorney in the ACLU, New 
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Memonandum. for Mr* Boardihan 

=r 

ACTION : 

* None*' For your inforrha-bi 



i 



I- Mr* Boardman 
2.*- Mr* Beimont 
-1 ^’•^Seciion Tickler 
1 - Mr* Young 
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Office Memoi 



TO ^ Mr. L. 7. '^BoardTnann /i 


• UNITED ST^STES^doVERNMENT , 

Tolson. 

rdman^ date: BeGenber 2, 

n Mohr^ 


-. PROM t A* H* Belmoni 

^ 9 o^MMmMSnxJ9cnmi^oaBAU 

jM_MZ&rSTAFOBS^lLIFOBNIA; 
Ofvnd fortthb republic ■“- 


Parsons 
Rosen .__, ,. 
Tanci 

Sizoo _ __ 

Tintcrrowd « 
Tele. Room, 
llolloman^... 

Gandy.^C— 


The San Francisco Division has furnished ih^Bureau wiih 
o Pho’bos’ba-b of a preliminary draft of an^article to appear in the / •' 
Stanford law Review, a publication oj ^f^anford Law School, which 
article is concerned with employer practices implementing the Fed-' 
eral IndustridZj^ersonnel Security Program, The article was pbtdihed 
from Thomas Neill, Security Officer, Stanford Research fnstitutej 

Menlo Park, Gal ifo'rnia, O'Neill stated the article was the Result 
of study made by representatives of Stahfo.rd Law School and was 
financed by the Fund for the Republic, 


A review of this article reflects that i^U a lengthy 
discussion of governmental regulations in^ the Industrial Personnel 
Security Program and the operation of that program. It reaches a 
conclusion that the' Government Industrial Security Program presents 
jan effort to strike a'fair balance between the demands of security i 
individual- rightsi - It states, however, that the progra^fias* 
^J-ihiSlsq put privat^^emplq^ers in a position where jbhey frequently must 
decisions affecting security and individual rights at axstci>pe^ 
^wnere the decisions dre free of governmental supervision arC^fout--bf 
^ range of the safe guards ^the Government has attempted to establish,' 

* The article explains that the-contractor,-.without any Goverjeksn% , 
supervision, is allowed to grant confid-ential security clearances 
to his employees; thus making way to undesirable practices ^^Shiclp 
may, or may not,-^satisfy the needs of security, It advoca-^s that 
the Government as.sume responsibility for confidential clearances 
as it does in granting Secret and Top Secret clearances, The 
article makes noaerbgatory comment concerning the' FBI, Ai 

ACTIOn. ^ 

p, SECORDED 13, 

y None, ^^or%yQu^informationt,,t,rvrT\ 


Nichols 
Ur, Bo'ardman 
Ur, Belmont 
Section Tickler 

I, 

m 
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Tour letter dated November 81, 1935. and the- 

frcc^vedj and r appreciate your courtesy 
irtf bringing-this natter to ny attention. ^ 

i 

, ■f.e.u ^ile I jyouid li'^e to be oj* assistance in connection 
with your inquiry, T -must, advise that in accordance pith a 
:Oepartrental regulation data contained in the files of this 
Bureau is maintained as confidential and available for official 
use only. ,J 05» siire you joill Understand the necessity jir 

r^o jnference Vfill be' drapu because of my 
inability to be of assistance that ps' do or do not have in ‘ 
our files the inf orjzationi you have reguested. . 

i. • jj-t; ^^^f^^dnce with your- request^ X an returning 
hereiotth the"' enclosures to your 'connupicationi. 

, dh the ebent you receive additional infornaiion. 
which you believe to be of interest to this Bureau, you aav 
desire to communicate’ directly isith the Special Agent in 
^<irge of ourBhiladelphia. Office located at 5PQ Fidener 
^ildiPOx Philadelphia- Pennsylvania. 

' -Sincerely yours, - 



' if '' . >' 


''Xoiin 'Bdyhr Bogv'er 
^ ,Xir.ector 


8cc - 'Philadelphia (with 8 eneX^c 
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r , oon/iB-t^d, Of (1) leaflet .entitled /'No Jma ' \ 

Wtifvam P^n ^¥¥Jt^n<jton,._P.eiinsv lvaniO f. aoj^oiting " 

nemb^sh}./: ana (sj unidentifie~d newspaper_ column^',Vdll'ev Vignettes" 

t ^Aggp Wumah Bmhiifi Ttixs article relates to activities 

y\ _ riofeo recently, be.gah, a two-year "Pights of 

Consoxenoe" project and‘%fidicates certain areas of his. work are 
supported by a grant from the Fynd^ for the Be pub lid I 

« • y^VTes/^ondentf in I'engthy letter^ inquires Jab out two be 

County and th^Ame^oajiJ^j^S^e^nda- S ervice^Qpiimiiiee 4- 

I T ecentTy~became'^^filiatecT^ithyi^hts of 

^onsciejjc^^ aVUTJTbn of AFSC with funds supplied ftuO'bra ' 

Foundation^ Correspondent describes, 'enclosed neib'spqper article 
qs appearing on editorial page of ‘ local paper "JDe2ama-n^> - 

^dyqnce>^"I^-X7-55. Be describes^^^^^ds a sincere and. honest ^ 
practic.ifig Quaker but states Quakers are perfect, dupes for' the “• 

COT^nist line* Be requests inforpiation re status of ora ani-- ’ ^ 

sations mentioned and Quakers in order id dissudde\ ' from 

foolish venture and effect hduS-abandonment from th is ente rprise, 
correspondent is. convinced \ l /tas no Communist background 

.or associ.ation, per sej but may be aiding unwittingly the 
Gojmmnist cause pi nee it frequently parallels, with principles 
of the Quaker religion. r ^ , 

-^0 identifiable data in Buftles re correspondent. 

a in ir<r ^ made to Philadelphia letter to Bureau 

travel Control, ISrR^ff (Bhilkdelphia 
file 10.0 t-S 8060), pertaining to tour of Bucks County, PenhsyliMnia 
area in April, 1955, by Soviet officials employed at 
I ^o.cretqriat^ — Onp gf the bests for the group li-stpd therein was 
I ^ vicinity of Newtown, Pennsylvania. 

possipiy laenti.cai with individual mentioned by correspondent. ^ 
f of erred to- in this cpmmuni cation is the Human Relatinm* 

Cjtundil of Bucks- Countp. According to \ T oTie f —I 

idenpfiad aq former member of Bucks County Club of dommUnist — 

Party, stated on 4-9r54 the Human Relations Cg.uhcil .of Bucks. -.Vv 
Ggunty had be^en taken over by the Progre.ssivee^^^ (651^61940 

Bufiips reflect AFSC has recently been sub iect of Bureau 
investigation under- caption "Communist Infiltration of Ai^riS 
Friends Service Committee, TSfC, " Which was closed -by report 

by: P^i'l^’^olphia Office 11-18^55 (Philadelphia file * 
1Q0-4899X (100-11392) if j 

sac, PbiBABELPHIA: 

For your assistance there is attached-one Photostat 
each of the enclosures referred to above. 

<^Te requested to check yo ur office file a tnr hic 

additional identifiable data concerning 


•s 2 4(1^ 


(See page 3), 






v 




/ \ 


following which you shpuld be guided by ourrenif Bureau 
insifruc-bions governing security cases* 

In oonnecHon with the Human Relations Council j 
of BucHs Hoiinty, you are requested to forward to the Bureau' 
all. relevant information concerning this organisation whichS 
appears in your office files, together with your recommendaki k 
cs to whether investigation is warranted in accordance wittA 
the provisions of Section 87-1) of the Minual of^ In strucMonl 
ihvs communication should be forwarded under the cacti oh of^ 
the organisation in question* 





NdTB OH YELLOW: - 

AFSC, according to reliable informants, has been 
sincere pacifist group since its inception in 1917* Ho 
information developed' by investigation to indicate Communist 
infiltration of this organisation* , “ 

Bhotostats of borrespond.ent^s enclosures also 
prepared and retained, for completion of BnfiYes* 
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•nerol Members.$1.00 

ontributing Members. 

upporting Members. 

^staining Members. 

fe Members. 



Yowr mmmbmnklp or roqvotf for moro loformo- 
10 to: 

HELEN UNDERHILL, Executive Secretary 

The Human Relcrtions Council 
of Bucks County 

WILLIAM PENN CENTER 
FALLSINGTON, PENNA. 

(Morrisville 2563) 


OFFICERS 

Richard McFeely, President ‘ 

Peace Paubionsky, Executive Vice Pres. 

' t 

GEOkOE Otto, 2nd Vice President 
Lilly Rahill, Secretary j 

Madeline McGrudbE, Treasurer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


r. Paul B. Blanshard, JrJ 


rs. Irving Brager 
rs. Pearl Buck Walsh 
iss Angeline Derry 
rs. Benjamin Dickstein 
r. Wayne Dockhom 
r. Louis Dries 
r Ralph B. Dwinncll 
r. Harrison M. Fisher 
rs. John F. Follinsbee 
rs. Hannah L. Gratz 
r. George S. Havens 
r. George S. Jackson 
r. Walter R. Livingston 


Mr. Nathan Mathin 

Richard H. McFeely • 
^ Mrs. E. G. McGrude^✓ 
^ Rabbi Aron Moskovits 
Dr. Walter H. Mohr 
Mr. Randall Y. Nelson 
Mr. Oscar E. Norbeck 
^ Mr. George E. Otto 
Cf Mrs, George E. Otto 
Mr. Peace Paubionsky 
Rev. Clifford G. Pollock 
Mrs. Norman E Polster 
Mrs. William A. Rahill 
Mrs. Martin Rhodes 
Mr..Carter Rose 
^^rs. Elsa Sacco 
Mr*. rVirnthv 


rs. Wayne W. Locke ^^rs. Elsa Sacco 
« Marion It Longshore l^rs. Dor 9 thy Steffens 
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‘No Man is an Island 
Entire of .Itself; Every 
Man is a Piece of the 
Continent, A Part of 
the Main" 


HUMAN REUTIONS COUNCIL OF OUCKS COUNTY 
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THINGS HAVE BEEN HAPPENING in bucks Bounty 

In $he Iasi few jrearM • • • the entire eharaeter of the area is changing • • « new industty, enormotte 
housing deveiopmeniSf bridges^ highways^ schools and most important of all—new people. 


This growth brings the promise of an impressive 
future for Bucks County, but the growth also has 
brought problems for the residents, old and new. 

Bucks County the new industrial center, Bucks 
County the home of Levittown and Fairless Hills, 
has received much national and regional attention. 


We who live in Bucks County, however, are more 
concerned with the problems of the people of Bucks 
Coui^ty, and have organized to meet this challenge. 
'Wo Man is an Island Entire of Itself; 
Every Man is a Piece of the Continent; 

A Part of the Main** 


The 

Human Relations 
Council of 
Bucks County 


Local citizens are working to 
make sure that Bucks County 
becomes a demcKratic 
community, living up to the best 
American tradition. 

The Human Relations Council 
of Bucks County came into 
being in May 1952. Our Board 
of Directors, Committees and 
membership are persons from 
many communities and 
represent various types of 
activity—management, labor, 
business, professions. We come 
from various religious and racial 
backgrounds—Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, Negro and 
white. We are a cross section of 
average citizens. 

Our conttihiHon stqfut: 

**The Purposes for which this 
Council is formed are to foster 
understanding among all ethnic 
groups and to obtain their active 
cooperation in building a truly 
democratic community where 
each human being shall share 
in its responsibility and benefits, 
regardless of race, creed, or 
color,** 


WHAT DO WE WANT FOR BUCKS COUNTY? 

HOUSING, JOBS, RECREATION, SCHOOLS—these four words sum up 
the main ingredients of any community life. We are interested that “each 
human being ... share the responsibility and benefits in these areas of life. 
Specifically, this means that housing should be open to all who can qualify 
for it. Jobs should be secured and held on the basis of performance. Play¬ 
grounds, centers and similar facilities should be available to those who 
want to use them. A sound education must be available for all. 

WHAT IS OUR PROGRAM? 

HOUSING: The Committee on Housing: visits builders and developers, calls on 
appropriate government agencies, consults with housing experts, 
conducts education programs, holding panel discussions and dis¬ 
tributing literature. 

IMPLOYMINT: The Committee on Employment, visits employers and labor 
unions, distributes educational literature, counsels with job seekers, 
awards an annual prize for employment on merit. 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES: The Council. Holds regular public meetings, to 
report to our members, investigates and mediates intergroup tension 
situations, develops leadership training activities, such as Human 
Relations Seminar, plans cooperative projects with the schools. 


WHESe DO YOU FIT IN? 


Taka Pari la Oar Program, One of the areas covered in our program must 
mean a lot to you, as someone with a stake in the future of Bucks County. 
Choose the activity which means the most to you. Share in our work. 

Affaad Our Maaflags, Notable speakers, important issues presented Be sure 
you are on our mailing list. 

Baaoma a Nombar. Lend your moral and financial support to this effort to 
make our County a noteworthy example of democracy. 








Valley Vi^ettes *'-*% ' 

Newtown Law yer 
Nonconformists; 

To Keep Human^ 

By PAUL BLANSHABD lit > 


V.^ '>7 



“I disagree with what you say, but T will dlfcfbBit' 
vith my life your right to say it” 

The words sound old, even old-fashioned, today, 
t new project of the American Friends Service Corti- 
nittee, headed by a Bucks CountlaA, promises to* 
)ieathe fiesh life into such sentiments which not so 
ong ago served, as the basis for our famous Bill of 
lights 

Lawyer Frederick L. Fuges of Newtown re¬ 
cently began a two-year Rlgllita of Conscience 
project seeking to reaffirm man's dgj^t to be 
more answerable to his God and conMlence than 
the temporary dictates of his state. 

Is it disloyal not to take state loyalty oaths? 
ihould people like -Kent Larrabee of Fallsington be 
ailed for refusal to “lake shelter in New York civil 
lefense tests because they call such .tests “unrealls- 
icCan naturalization papers for immigrants 
troperly be refused because of a pacifist viewpoint 
»v the applicant Should Congress seek to cite for 
ontempt and imprison those who use legal means 
o pi event informing on friends during Congres- 
lonal investigations*^ 

OFFERS LEGAL HELP 

These are some of the areas of the Fuges work, 
upported b> a grant from the Fund for the Repub- 
ic At peisonal sacrifice the dark-haired father of 
hrce IS now organizing across the nation a legal 
ediess bureau for all those impelled to say “no” to 
he above queries 

The Rights of Conscience program took on 
Ivarrabee's case early. While sirens bowled and 
most citizens scurried for cover in a mock air 
raid on Manhattan. Larrabee and other objec¬ 
tors simply stood out In the open near City Hall. 
“We weie not being insolent,” says Larrabee, an 
xecutive for the Fellowship of Reconciliation “We 
id SO out of deep conviction that civil defense tests 
te moiallv wrong and give a misleading impression 
lat there is some defense against hydrogen war- 
11 e We feel that the only defense Is abolition of 
ai as a human device Mock drills obscure the 
?al issue, aie a waste of time, energy and financial 


FREE ON BAIL 

New Yoik, w’heie Larrabee works. Is the pnly state 
hich has a law to punish this type of apBon.^. '^e 
ailbington rHWRmt is free on bi|ll while the A f 7 
C gioup headed by Fuges defends his right of 
jnscience before the courts 






ILHl 


We hoi^'to' 

TewBshlp' u«L pd w B w^ . 
to to alo^ 

paronily n,^, etrei^' W 
condiret 

■Fulton Lewis Jr. sfready 
S C ss dupes of the 
one day in 

something ,sinister about ’the’he#'ell^(^^i-i'-vi.^^^ 
“Is there any precedent in 
to Justify refus^ to take 
on the radio. T^e impllcatlot),w^!.i|>M 
were using. religion as a 8hi^ii'hi0ejy\ 
safeguards *' < 

The A. F. S. C. showed 

starting, with Matthew :g:8'^' awt- fca ' 
.ers went to jail in 17th Cent^ 
take oaths of religious cyforyity aetiiatiy 'atiyjl* sty. 
Roman Cathollca ' , r.-vtf 

, RELIGION OVER ^ATRIO«IfiH®,M' 

“We want to practice better the 
itual values taught us by'oUr religion^ 
of it.”' says Fuges. “A'truly religtou 
give all his allegiance to the state, 

God and moral layr right tat the corttfr o< bariBji^ 
always” ■ * ■"•V." 

Better yei. Facet lOu* to 

along the line that a.gofeigaiieht'ihMio > j 

sens a doty to to gnktei 
“GovemnMnt seeasa to mo,7 patiR '%■ 

of religion itself, a thiag nrrtidllB'Ha] liiilliii 
th« and end." , r' 

The calm lawyer grins as be agimaiiMygiik^ t^\ h1|* 
new work may not wiA any p0^lMi^'flillaBF''ll'thif 
. moment He shows as a ugi^e of (he 
- and misunderstandings of' ow time a , 

counting an American Lbglon atUck^^ thO'i^MfW' 
the Republic. .'J' 

"Funny thing,” he points out “l>o..>oa :hoUM 
that the Fund was a principal backer oj[ tho Let^iufit 
Americanism program in lilini^. where‘tW^Sto 
lives who is Legion national’ commgadef tad led the 
attack on the Fund?” ' - 

VOICK f»om'a#a>''4 

.._pther voices. 

Rights of Conscience prt^m MH3I' Fotea 
often many miles from wife Miry, chiltbeit-Cii^\ 
BeUy and Freddie, various sheep, cetUe,'' 


HTtN mXlJu ; TT.WM a J f 





cases. It will be concerned, however, with casee 
like that of the Roman Catholic consclenttona 
objector. The draft board asked the C. 0.*s 
priest If that church taufht the doctrine of pad* 
fism upon which the joonf man based his stand. 
The priest said **no *’ The board refused to 
I honor the draftee*s C. U. position. 

Oi Uko the case of Laii\ Garra. hailed before the 
couiN foi counselling a draftee to become a consci- 
cniKuis objector You cannot do this current prac¬ 
tice becdu«;e it is piejudicmg the personal de- 

ciMon of the diaftee The court said nothing about 
the thousands of counsellois e\erywheie ready to 
advice \oung men on which blanch to enter, how 
best to set along, etc 

Such thoinv pioblem<; of the past are t> plcal of 
the uoik which Fuges and his polic\ committee 
cse\en lawyers eight la.\ men five additional con¬ 
sultants including William Rahill of Bryn GweIIed> 
will be tackling in the future Cases will be chosen 
carefully based on conscience A steadfast attempt 
IS being made not to take on straight ciyll liberties 
case.'. 

C RUSH NONCONFORMITY 

‘ Vlthough the Bill of Rights does not use the word 
conscience ' says Fuges, * It has been recognized that 
Ithe lights theiein were Intended to protect con¬ 
science A good many of today s legulations. wril- 


leut of ibo 

moUve may b« mtwmdewtoaC** ftkid.n c diWtol ^ 
in Uie dlsHugulaked Hi^ori Coumt.. *ViOtpi : 
the days of George Fox, Qtmfccrg bovo ben iMb- ‘ 
Itnaled io laklag ifaeir 

selenee aake. In movtag as they do an . . ‘ - i 

they have pul Ihetr fiager oa 0 eeailtivo aorvOJ;^', 

• The fear of saboteurs, spleil, CmmhunUta aajl 
subversive iin this country slaco World War It) lui' 
been ba.sed on much shadow and some suhatoacp 
But it has led to a general forgetfulness ^of lilt fat^ 
that this country grew great by ICs cultivation of 1% 
dividualists, of men who bad their own personal bo* 
liefs, however unique. ... But fear, in .receflg 
years, has led to conformity and the American m i nd 
has. in effect, been uniformly garbed hi charcdkl 
giay ’ , 5 

•‘Tlila eonntry U big eaoagh, ilroBg eaaogh, C 
sure enough of Koelf ao that it emi efford to per- 
mit tiny dlaeordant gimw to. foQow nay pecu i 
llarHieo of thought that amg^ baeur to 
Soamtlmea these peeuUhrttlas o# thought b e d omo " 
the ruldtng light of a u e ee edlag geaeralloas.** 

Just keeping the light of conscience ^alive will be 
enough for Fuges these next two years. After the 
oppressive night of McCarthylsm. Americana mag 
well recognize bow much such light means to the 
liberty we love 
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0§ce TAimoTandum 


TO 


Mr. 'Tols.on 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

S 

DATE: Decembei^ 7, 1955 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


L. B. Nichols 

r 


.Fultoa Lewis was mretty much exerci sed-.^y^ 
afternooa of December 6th. He, j^ceived wo^r,d from | ~ 

Broadca sting Co mpany that | ~[ \^nlred"Fult6ii t6 call| 

•father i n| | . He did cajT^” ' 



Iwho. outlined that'they had, 
»nnuUl^^d'm'i]^to^tire or d 


doUar, 
This is 


been to Detroit yesterday in conn^tion 'v^th the s^nnua 
Pdlton did not remanber which) o^er from the Ford Mofor Company. 

- the largest tire order which, thpi ^eneral , Tir e_ Companv- ha:sT^ Whil^in Detroit^ 
considerable concern was expressed over-rthe Fulton Lewis attac^ on theTun 

( the Republic and it was stated that Fvdtpn had referredJio Henr^Fof d II as 
'^peanuthead'‘j that the Ford^lbtor- Company was cotwderably npset; that'^he^ 
losing sales and getting t oKs of cr it^t^almail. Pii ^Ferry . was in Detroit^with 
individual by-the name ,o ^ | bf the Ford Moto/ Compan^ 

jift 1 " ‘ " “ 



,_Jbf the Ford Motoi___ 

that Fult&n^ksc^d* called Henry Fbrd a "peanut head. " ThiW J 


be 

:b7C 


chaHenged.the stateme 
seemed to be the sp ecific it em that was..pf greatest concern to the Ford Motor ^ 

I .Company peopie\and | I cbUld not believe that.Fulton had done this. -Ferry s^t^v^■ 

■Jthat'he '\^ul,^-appear in Akron next week ■jvith the^ documentary proof. ^ ^ 


A? 




Fultph cannot recall having made any such statement." I could not 


rei^ill Fulton having made, such a statement. Fulton did recall in .1952 during thes} J 


conyentionhe was a little vitriolic at .Henry Ford II, Patil Hoffman and 
Ithathe mAy haye said something" at that time. 


1 





“ - 1-3 


g 8 ^ 

o o u 


.Fulton, however, was all excited over Ferry being'in Detroit and 
^ihg'to Akfon'because this would appear that Ferry was tied in closer with the\FSrd3 ^ 
J Motor Company than other ones. Fulton further stated that he had, of cour se, *■'' ^ 
j face, the fact that he coiild not be the instrumentality whereby the General Tire 
I Company-.wbvildlose either a 30 million dollar or 30 million tire order; I told d 
J Fulton, 'that I thought there were two things to be done. Number one he shouici loo^.^.g 
around and see Jf there vras not spmething in the news pertaining either'to ‘th^^ord q 0 
Motor Cpmpany or Henry Ford wherein he coiild mcike some.comment which woul^ ^ ^ 
negate any such reference as "peanut head*' if,in fact he did make such a statenrentg^ § 


Q 




cc - Mr. Boardman 
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Meztiq for Mr. Tolsoufrom L. B. ITichols 


Secondly, ,Ke slxoixld have .the people of Qeneral. Tire call jDetroit to inquire just 
what relationship Ferry has with the Ford Motor Company and what authority 
he has to speak for the Ford Motor Company and what connection he has with the 
contract for the tires. Fulton stated he thought both of.these things were good, 
suggestions. 




Liuck was vithhim since a letter was .delivered to him late this 
afternoon, December '6, dated December Z, 1955, addressed tq a critic of the 
Ford Motor Company signed by Henry Ford II. The letter stated that Henry had just 
returned from Furope. The letter then, pointed out that neither the Ford Motor 
Company nor the Ford Foundation had anything to do with the Fund for the Republic, 
but ihat.he, as a private citizen, had taken what action he cbiild; namely, in calling 
to the attention of the Fund of the Republic some of its dubious activities and its 
bad judgment. This represented,, for all intents and purposes, a repudiation of the 
Funii fdr the RepubHc; I told Fjilton that this was the item he was looking for; that 
he should give it this interpretation, giye Henry a pat on the. back for if and then 
in the next day or two .see if Henry yrouldnot go a little^rth'ef. 


developments andl^ 
they were no good. 


He talked-to[ 


] further,! 


told Fultoh not to let up .q 



o was very happy over the 

utchina andhis crowd because 

- 

^ ~~r - - -- be - 

:b7C 
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Office^M-emofandum 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



PROM 


Mr. NichSi^^s""''^ 


DATE: 


December 

1955 




Teboo. 
B^oardman- — 
ichols ^ 
Bel moat ^ 






SUBJECT: 




FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 
FULTON LEWISV JIL , BROADCAST 
DECEMBER?, 1955 


Mohr. 
Parsons, 

Rosen_ 

Tamm'_». 
SIzoo_ 


/ 


Tinterm 
Tele,.l(ooffi\ 


HolldlDan^,Or 
* 


\cuir^ 



On this date, Fvilton Lewis, Jr., devoted a few moments 
of his program fb a discussion of the Ford Foundation and Freedo 
Agenda program. 

According to Lewis, Henry Ford II made a public sti^ment 
on December 7 and said that despite the fact that he. Ford, had no 
legeil. righfeto intervene in the affairs of the Fvmd for the Republic, he had 
exercised - •*^.'his rights as a private citizen to question the manner 
in which, the Fxmd had attempted to achieve some of its stated objectives'. 
Ford stated he felt that some of the Fund's actions have been dubious 
in character. According to Lewis, Ford eilso stated it was only natural 
for him to feel a deep sense of concern when and if the Fund*s activities 
reflected a discredit on the Ford. Foundation or Ford Motor Compcin-v^. 

l XphcSn^ic), a 


Lewis announced that one Bell 



an 


ex-com mimist, who has testified before cohgressibnal committees, 

recently filed a.libel suit against the Ford Fo^mdation and had named all 

the members of the Boar^d of Directors in the ^i|:. Dodd brought the 

suit in regard to an articleS^itten by one iy.^h^J|^overe(phonetic)/% 

The article w as entitled " .Th^Kept Wi t ness es, " and according to Lewis, 

the Ford Fund has distributed^^^projdLmately 25, 000 copies of this, article? ■ 

/ 

With regard to the Freedom^Agenda program, Lewis again 
went into its backgrovind and. recaHed it '^s financed by a‘$111, 000 grant 
from the Fund ^d. was operating ruidSr the name of the Carrie Chapman 
Memorial Fund of the League'df'Women Voters. Lewis discussed what he 
termed as the "prescribed" reading inatqi:ial'which the League oJ^ Wnman 
Voters was using on a local levelt-toj^^^ain wash" the pifblic. He stated 
that pcimphlets are issued, for 7 weekly'prescribed subjects, and he ^ 
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December 7, 1955 


Memorandtim to Mr. Nichols 


described these pamphlets as coming from the "anti-anti-commvinist" 
side. ,Hb>^cited ,a n. example of thia^literature and named an, article by one. 

~| (phonetic) of Dartmouth College. According to Lewis, 
Carr critVcizr^d^ongressional- Investigating committees an d, stated that 
commiinism w^ a "political opinion. " According to Lewis J said 

that some of the main reasons why these congressional investigating, 
committees are organized and conducted are: 

(1) A desire for the pblitic^..advancement •clnd.personal glory on 
the part o£the yarious Congressmen involved. 

‘ (2) Thes.e investigating. c.onamittees in holding hearingrmake 

"big plays" for newspaper and related publicity in order to, 
further the aims of the Congressmeh and individu^s directly 
involved. 
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None. For information .only. “ 
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^ ^he follojvirig is a yerbatim transcript of the broadcast of 
Lewis /Jr. bn th.e night of D,epemBer 6, 1955. ^ 

„k/ the Fxind'for the;^'epublic,^ headed by 

..-TfrJr^ JT ^ _.1 '^tT' 'fir T-N* ^ _ t I 


h/ Fxmd •for the;^'egublic , headed by' \ 

l^'»_jPaj^^Hoffin^, Robert M^nar^^utchinsr^ '-W; H. Pinl^^erry . and I ~l 

I _ I ahd -the news involves”* 

, hone^her than Henryi^oird ll .^^ho J&.hea.d of'the Ford Motor Company, aa y.ovt 
' l6fiow^alsb"chairman of ;the Tr ustd^^k ^f the. Ford-Fomidation, which,ia aa I informed, 
l-ySuin the ez^ly daya of thia series of broadcasts, made a $15, 6o6*„6oO grant to this 
1 Fund for the Republic back ,in. 1951, and ,52 with no .'strings -attached. Lx the interim, 
the Fund jEor the Republic has had a gaxish^i career of giving grants to left-wing 
organizations of svery description, putting up moixey to. pay defense attorneys, for 

deliberate law breakers, paid for slanted, .bibUograp^i^s pn..cpmmunism, hired - 

admitted'fbrihef' communists, put former commvinist,Earl Browder on sL project 
payroll, financed the League of Wbmea Voters'in, the highly slanted nationwide 
Fjreedom Agenda program, financed the widespread distribution of literature-designed 
to tear, down-the Government's loycdty and security program,, and has indulged in 
a long list of other similar projects, top numerous to detail here. Throughout this 
time, as.I reported'to you oii-several.occasions, .letters of protest from the 
general public have beeit flowing into Mr. Henry Ford II, some of them quite 
yiolent, and as I told yonhe began.sending out form repHes-some.'months;,ago.' 

They are typed individually hy automati^c,process, but the language, ds'iform/ 
language, saying correctly that the, Ford Foundation has. no-pow.^jjp:^er the 
activities of the'Ftindfor the Republic; that aill connections were cut at the time 
the gift was made and .that any inquiries about activities, of the jl'j^dlfc^rv^hej^ji. 

Republic, shoxdd be addressed to the Fund itself. A non-.pommittal letter simply 
-disavowing resp 9 nsibility.,£^For some weeks now, Henry Ford-lifhal;5b*e^a in Europe 

( and,during this, tinie the temperature haa been increasing, - as you well know. As of 
tonight, however, Mr. Henry Ford U,ha^c6me up with. a. signed,.condemnation of the 
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Jones, to Nicholsc Memo 


December 7, 1955 


.activities of the.rund for the Republic and it stated that he as a private citizen . 
has expressed his.-disapproval to the Fimdfor the Republic'itself. The statement 
is in the form ;of anew letter, copies of which I haye received in some, nximber from 
listeners yrhichreada as* follows, cind this, is under date of'December 2‘, 1955:, 

] 


be 

b7C 


“Dear Mr|_| Your recent letter -was brought to my attention last 

week \q)on my retvirn from a trip abroad. The Ford Motor Company 
has no control whatever over either the Ford Fomdation or any of fhe, 
fluids: including the Fund for the Republic established by theFoimdation. 
Besides being president a£ the Ford Motor Company,, 1 am jiIsq Chairman 
of the Trustees of the Ford Foundation. It is only natural for me to feel 
a deep sense ,of concern for any action that reflects: discredit on either the 
Company or the Foiuidation. Because' the Fund for the Republic was 
established as a conipietely independent organization neither 1 hoi any of 
the other trustees of the Foundation has- ayoice in the Fimd's activities 
or project. We hhve had no control over the s^ection of personnel for 
the Fund's staff. As trustees of the Foundation we appointed .the original- 
board of the Fund consisting- of sixteen well-known zind patriotic people 
in 1951.’ These directors were given the authority to select otoer directors 
and tlxeir successors, without.xeference to us. They have exercised this 
.authority in seven instances and have carried-.out their program on their 
o-vm responsibility." (h[ow cohies the all-important paragraph.-) "Despite 
Ihe fact that I have no legal right, .to intervene in the affairs of the. Fluid for 
the Republic, ! have exercised my right as a privatebcitizeh to. question the 
manner in which the Fund has attempted to achieve its stated objective. 
Some of its actions 1 feel haye heen dubious in character and inevitably have 
le:^d to charges of poor judgment.. What effect my cpraments may have 
remainsto be seen. I am ‘satisfied,- liowever, that no public trust can expect 
to .fulfill-its responsibrlitieB'iCfit does, not respond to. intelligent and 
constructive-public criticism. Very Sincerely, Henry Ford II. " 


Nbw presumably the statement, will be turned into ja.p>ubfic statement, 
at an early date but at least it has. been made and Mr. Henry Ford H deserves bH 
due credit for making it once the facts about the Fund for the Republic hayeheen 
laid on the records; This clears him of any responsibility .or any tacit approval 
of the things that the Fund for the Republic is .doing and has done and it certainly 
clarifies the atmosphere. The fact, is^in essence it leaves the Fund, for the Republic 
as an independent and unattached propaganda fund without prospect of any further 
financing from the Ford Foundation,nonetheless dangerous, but at least not 
carrying the dignity and the prestige of the Ford name. From here on,Mr. Paul 
Hoffman and his Mr, Hutchins have to. shoulder fuH responsibility for everything 
that is done unless the Board of Directors of the Fund for the Republic sees fit to. 
terminate Mr. Hutchins' contract which, of course is possible, and thus install feSA/sw 
management which^cifter all^they could have done at any time along the line. 


- .2 - 




Memo to Mr. Nichols 


December 7, 1955 

That goes also for the res^ of the topside staff of the F.und including Hal Hoffman: 

^ althpuglr Faxd Hojfficnai^as Chairman: of the*Board probably iff 

for as long M he desires to stay inasmuch, as the Bpard is self-perpetuated. He 
woiild, have: to resign volxmtarily which, on. second thought^ woul^ be an excellent 
idea, ^y way, at long last heae is the repudiation of the Fund for the Republic 
by Henry Ford II,. ^himself. ‘ ^ , 
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Fvdton:Lewis, Jr., in.his broadcas^^Friday evening, - 

12/9/55, devoted the. last half of Ms: program to th^nn d-for the Re.PjXblic. HoUoaan^^_ 
He stated that for a change he was going to talk about it from a, new and differ^w 
angle and tell a. little bit about the financial side-of the Fund. He said. Rober^^chin s 
prides himself onbeing^a great administrator and executive, and- that Pa 3 ^i |^l’Df&nan 
is Hutchins' patron saint. _ He stated tbat Hutchins and Hoffman throw mutuaT , 

1 compliments to each other,, and that Hutchins' out of gratitude Kas employed Hoffman's^’ 
1 "dream world" son in the Fund, and he iS-in charge of their West Coast Operations. 

Lewis said that Henry Ford .criticized the Fund a few days ago, and 
he hoped that Ford would be listening in to Jhis .broadcast aslxe woMd be shocked. 

Lewis said tha.t raising funds, has become quite a profession in the 
.U.5» He said be made a little survey of Ms own and discovered that it cost the 
J|District of ColumMa Commyrnity Chest 9^ on the dollar to raise fimds. He said 
an Episcopal Church, in Washington recently hM a fund-raising campaign, raised 
ll$85, 000, aud it*cost them 6^ on the dollar . He then analyzed the Fvind's. financial 

1 statement as setr'out in* their annual report and. stated that it cost the Fund 3. 8^ on 
the dollar. He stated„there were reasons why the Fund's figure was much lower 
than the other two md pointed out that the F\md received. $15, 000, 000 and conseji 
quently had ho ftind-raising costs, involved. then referred to another section / 

.of the zinnual report of the Fund wMch showed that grants .by the Fvind cost 
approximately $1,'600,;000, and administrative expenses and so forth were $650,500. 

He concluded, therefore, that usihg’these figixres as legitimate costs would cost 
I the Ftmd 35^ for every dollar utilized. He pointed out that there was no cost 
*’of raising funds involved in tMs. figure, cindit certainly reflected poor administration . 
Iland if this was an example of the executive ability .on the part of Hoffman, then 
||"God help the stockholders of Studebaker Corporation. " 
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Ladies and centleisien, we owe you an apology. We never 
thought, we’d he duped by the conspiracy theory of history, 
but it seems we have been. Just last week, we passed on to 
you a myth started a decade<ind-a-half ago which has as 
much real b^is as the man in the moon. To be sure, the* 
myth was launched in a national newsweekly" which prides 
itself on its infallibility; but we should never have been taken 
in. We are indebted for the correction to Daniel Bell, whose 
book The New American Right will be published in a few 
weeks by Criterion Books. Dan was here at the time, while 
the present writer of this column was out playing punch ball. 
The story we told last week was of a Monday morning 
some fifteen years ago when New Leader editors found the 
office in complete disarray. The man who arrived first in 
the office, it seems, was Dan Bell, who drew no conclusions. 
Another editor (whom we »shall leave nameless) arrived 
somewhat later, saw the mess, thought about our close re¬ 
lations with General Walter G. Krivitsky (former chief of 
Soviet Military Intelligence in Western Europe), and put 
two and two together. “The GPU!” he cried, and quickly 
called the local press. According to Dan Bell, one reporter 
who refused to believe the GPU tale was Frederick Woltman, 
then as now anti-Communist specialist for the Scripps- 


for her own work, stormed in to see Bell. “Where do they 
get that GPU stuff?” she said. “It was a Union Square bum 
who came for my carrots, I saw him leave.” It seems Mrs. 
Lewis occasionally liked to come to the office on Sunday 
afternoons, bringing with her a few tidbits to munch on in 
the course of the day.^ On this occasion, she. had kft ^ 
large bunch of carrots in a desk drawer and then gone into 
another room for a half hour. When she returned, she saw 
a disheveled man hurriedly climbing out the window and 
down the fire escape, the carrots under his arm. Mrs. Lewis 
did not see fit to inform the police or the press. 

We recount this tale now for several reasons. First, we 
don’t want you. to be misinformed. Second, we are always 
glad to see a horrendous “conspiracy” debunked. Finally, 
we must always think of future historians. “Imagine,” Dan 
Bell says, “some new book on Soviet espionage with the 
sentence: ‘The GPU was so active and venturesome in this 
period that it did not hesitate to raid,' if necessary, the 
premises of anti-Communist publications like The New 
Leader.’ ” So if you know any future historians, please let 
them know that it was Lena Lewis’s carrots that started 
the whole affair. (What? Stalin’s eyes were failing that year 
and the USSR was short of carrots? Well, now you do have 


Howard newspapers. (This level-headedness about con¬ 
spiracies on Woltman’s part may have something to do with 
his sterling series on Senator McCarthy a year ago.) But not 
all the newsmen were as cool as Freddy Woltman. A national 
newsweekly picked up the GPU tale and ran it out to a 
column and a half. (That, more or less, is how we got tlie 
story.) 

A few days later, recounts Bell, the late Lena Morrow 
Lewis,^ devoted old Socialist^who some^^s^u^^^a^^ 9 l^e^ 


an interesting theory.) 

Noted Briefly: E. G. Shinner’s proposals on the housing 
problem constitute but one of three special sections we shall 
publish in coming issues. In addition, we will have a com¬ 
prehensive review by Alfred Baker Lewis of the major 
changes in American,social patterns over the last 25 years, 
and a thorough, world-wide analysis by Simon Wolin of 
Communist strengths and weaknesses in the decade since 
World War II. Look for these special sections soon. 
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Mrs. Browii^ 
refused to sini 


'‘Keep rowing or Pll toss you all overboard! 

The threat came from a redhead in c| 
bloomers, with a Colt .45 lashed to her waisc^ 
the lifeboat marked 5.S. Titanic lurched 
waves, she rowed too, ro^ved until her hands b^ 

Mrs. Margaret Tobin Brown had come a long 
to take charge of that crowded lifeboat. Once penhi| 
less, she now had millions. Once semi-illiterate, shA 
now knew five languages. Once spurned by Denve^ 
society, she now hobnobbed with nobility. 

But, as she said, ^‘You canT wear the social regis¬ 
ter for water wings.” Her $60,000 chinchilla cloak 
covered three children; her other puter garments she 
had given to elderly women. She swore, threatened, 
sang grand opera, joked—and shd kept her boatload 
of wretched survivors going*till rescue came. 

Asked how she’d done it, she replied, “Typical 
Brown luck. I’m unsinkable.” But it wasn’t luck. It 
was pluck. And Americans' have always had plenty of 
that smiling, hardy courage. When you come to think 
of it, that’5 One reason why our country’s Savings 
Bonds' rank aYnong the world’s finest investments. 

For 160 million determined Americans stand be¬ 
hind those Bonds. 

The surest wayUo protect your own security^^and 
the nation’s^^^^ through United States Savings 
Bonds. Investin them regularly—and hold on to them. 


i them regularly—and hold on to them. 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy United 
Stales Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just sign an 
application at your pay office; after that your saving 
is done jor you. And the Bonds you receive will pay 
you interest at the rate of 3% per year, compounded 
semiannually, for as long as 19 years and 8 months, if 
you wish! Sign up today! Or, if you’re self-employed, 
invest in Bonds regularly where you bank. 

as America-- 
US. Savings Bonds 



The U, S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People*s Bducational 
Camp Society, Inc, in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magasine Publishers of America. 





Chances of 
a conflict in 
the area are 
greater now than 
ever before 
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Coming: War in 

the Middle East? 


London 

T he chances of war in the Middle 
East are greater now than at any 
time since major Arab-Israeli hostili- 
ties were hailed on January 7, 1949. 
Moreover, in the current interna¬ 
tional atmosphere, the Western pow¬ 
ers can do little beyond lodging dip¬ 
lomatic protests and warnings at 
Geneva, Moscow, Cairo and Jerusa¬ 
lem. Never in recent years, in fact, 
have conditions in the Middle East 
been less dependent on wbat the West 
might or might not do. 

The new Soviet drive to gain a 
foothold in the area, resulting in the 
Czech-Egyptian arms deal, did not 
surprise Middle Eastern observers. 
If there is any cause for surprise, it 
is that this offensive has come rather 
late. It could just as well have come 
during the Mossadegh era or at the 
time of Egypt’s **Black Saturday. 

The Middle East has been one of 
Russia’s traditional spheres of inter¬ 
est for almost 200 years, and Soviet- 
Western rivalry there was a frequent 
occurrence in the nineteentlv'^cen- 
tury. For a brief period after World 
War I, the Soviet Union “withdrew” 
from the s^re. This was repeated 
afte^/drld War II, when attempts 
^io move into northern Iran and Tur¬ 
key failed. As it turned out, how¬ 
ever, this second involuntary retreat 
was very much to Moscow’s advan¬ 
tage. It was viewed as proof of Rus¬ 
sia’s lack of interest in the area and 
provided a sharp contrast to the *‘im- 
perialist” West’s attempts to draw 
the Middle Ea^ into its defense plans. 


By W. Z, Laqueur 

Tile free world’s policy was bound 
to fail, for the simple reason that 
most of the Arab states have little 
in common with the West. Even if 
we disregard the fact that the “de¬ 
fense of Western values” has little 
meaning to the Arabs, we must note 
that there was no minimum agree¬ 
ment on international politics either. 
With the possible exception of Iraq, 
the Arab states have always rejected 
the idea of a Soviet danger, regard¬ 
ing it as a device to perpetuate West¬ 
ern domination of the Middle East. 

Why has Moscow shifted from its 


year with the Turkish-Iraqi pact. It 
has been further expanded by the 
adhesion of Pakistan, Iran and Brit¬ 
ain to the agreement. As seen from 
Moscow, a new Soviet drive in the 
Middle East was imperative under 
th^e conditions, and it was launched 
this spring. 

Egypt and the other Arab coun¬ 
tries that had refused to join the 
Wests proposed defense alliance be¬ 
came Russia’s natural allies. The 
Soviet attitude toward these states, 
which had been extremely critical 
and sometimes openly hostile.^ 


lughly successful uon-SuTe": ^ 

Dolicy?^The answeriiipmedJaieiy::prgi^i;:;;:;S]um«v:tes=^ 

scnts itself when'6^5 observes as 

the switch to more aggressive tactics the execution of Moslem Brotherhootl 

followed the emergence of the West’s leaders and the arrest of some Com- 

“Northern Tier” defense plan. This munist chieftains.) It is impossible 

began to take shape early in the to list even briefly the many steps 
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taken by Moscow during the last six 
months to establish closer relations 
with the Arab League. In addition 
to sending delegations of scientists, 
churchmen, footballers, etc. to the 
Arab world and inviting it to send 
similar groups to Communist coun¬ 
tries, Moscow has strengthened its 
economic ties with the Arabs (al¬ 
though the political importance of 
trade relations is frequently exag¬ 
gerated). The rapprochement culmi¬ 
nated in the Czechoslovak arms deal 
and a Soviet promise to give Egypt 
(and other Arab countries) “all pos¬ 
sible help’—whatever that may mean. 

What are Russia’s intentions in the 
Middle East? Some Western observ¬ 
ers have argued that the Kremlin 
merely wants to demonstrate that it, 
t6o, is a Middle Eastern power and 
must be consulted on all decisions 
affecting the area. This implies that 
Russia would be willing to share re¬ 
sponsibility with the West for main¬ 
taining peace there. It suggests, fur¬ 
ther, that Moscow would be willing 
to sign the Western powers’ 1950 
declaration to that effect. 

Those who present this theory, 

more, not less, likely as a result of 
the understanding that there will be 
no major conflict in the foreseeable 
future. The Soviet Union has nothing 
to gain from a preservation of the 
status quo in the Middle East; it can 
greatly aid its cause by upsetting the 
equilibrium in that part of the world. 

Ideological considerations are not 
involved here, because there are no 
great Communist parties in the Mid¬ 
dle East. Current Soviet policy in 
this area is power policy, pure and 
simple. It would be a mistake, there¬ 
fore, to make too much of Russia’s 
professed sympathy for the Arab 
world and its antagonism to Israel 
(as many Western observers now 
tend to do). Communists are quite 
correct in stressing that the Kremlin 
likes one Middle Eastern nation as 
much as another. But it is even more 
fond of conditions that are conducive 


to the establishment of one or more 
Middle Eastern “people’s deinocra- 
cies.” And Communist domination of 
the Middle East is only conceivable 
in the wake of war. Such “inevitable 
wars” among non-Communist na¬ 
tions were predicted in Stalin’s last 
book. Economic Problems of Social¬ 
ism in the USSR, and his heirs ap¬ 
parently are intent on making the 
predictions come true. 

In several respects, the present 
state of affairs brings to mind the 
situation that existed in 1939: Mos¬ 
cow, of course, cannot be held re¬ 
sponsible for Hitler’s plans of world 
conquest. But without the Hitler- 
Stalin pact of 1939 he could not have 
launched his attack in the West. 
Similarly, Moscow cannot be held re¬ 
sponsible for the explosive conditions 
existing in the Middle East. But 
Egyptian Premier Gamal Abdel Nas¬ 
ser cannot start a war without Soviet 
backing. (Not that Moscow really 
cares who wins or loses this conflict;) 

How did the West manage to lose 
the Middle East? The truth is that 
the West has not “had” it since 
France gave up her Levant man¬ 
dates and England pulled out of 

V EaJ^line, That is, except 

Jn tiio IrnagIna'tion» of some British 

and American statesmen who com¬ 
pletely disregard Asian realities: the 
lack of a firm basis for agreement, 
the innate neutralism of these coun¬ 
tries, and their obvious desire to 
play the West off against the East 
and vice versa. 

There is a tendency in some quar¬ 
ters to blame the emergence of the 
pate of Israel for Western failure 
in the Middle East, but this argu¬ 
ment crumbles under examination. 
For example, Russia supported Israel 
in 1948 and Britain did not, yet 
Moscow has not been harmed by its 
action. What is more, there is no 
“Israeli issue” in India or Indonesia, 
yet the West is encountering difficulty 
there, too. At best, therefore, the 
crisis over Israel can only be con¬ 
sidered a symptom, not the-cause, of 
Western-Arab friction. If this symp¬ 
tom were to disappear tomorrow, 


-Nasser and his friends would not be 
any more inclined to join forces with 
the free world; some other issue 
reflecting Arab resentment would take 
its place. 

Consequently, it is not only use¬ 
less but harmful to try to outbid the 
Russians in Cairo and Damascus at 
the present time. This will merely 
lower (and already has lowered) 
Western prestige. Egypt and Syria 
are obviously determined to play the 
major blocs off against each other 
without committing themselves to 
either camp. Until they realize the 
extent of (Communist penetration as 
a result of their activities and are 
thus moved to do something about 
it. Western offers or words of warn¬ 
ing will not bring about any change 
in this policy. 

Under these circumstances, the 
wisest Middle Eastern course for the 
West is the one followed by Moscow 
before it launched its recent offen¬ 
sive: Overt intervention should be 
reduced to the barest minimum; at¬ 
tempts to organize defensive arrange¬ 
ments with countries that refuse to 
cooperate with the West anyway 
should be halted; close ties should 
Jllie maintained with friendly coun¬ 
tries, and normal relations should 
be established with all others. 

What are the intentions of the 
Arab League? All the evidence avail¬ 
able suggests that Egypt is bound to 
attack Israel, and that other Arab 
nations will probably follow suit. Not 
that a date for the conflict is already 
set. Nasser, with the help of Western 
and/or Eastern political pressure and 
the^thr^t to ‘‘throw the Jews into 
the sea,.will probably try to make 
Israel give up .some of its territory 
(half of it, to and take 

back all the Arab refugee^-BuL the 
Israeli Government is not likely fd" 
give in to such pressures, and the 
Cairo junta will be faced with the 
necessity of starting a war. For too ' 
long a period now it has been pro¬ 
mising Is^rael’s destruction without ^ 
any firm moves in this direction; a ^ 
dictatorial regime simply cannot re¬ 
treat from such promises indefinitely. 
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ISRAEL'S: FIRST INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION: ^HERE ARE MORE ARMS'IN THE MIDDLE EAST NOW 


especially when .public opinion has 
been whipped into a state of frenzy. 

Communist arms deliveries .to 
'vill be made over ;a five-year 
period, but internal pressures are so 
strong that Nasser cannot wait that 
—long'to-launch"his;,campai^7'More^ 
oyer,7 Israel cannot be expected* to 
play tlm‘‘sitting duck” role for five^ 
years,; although tlie proc^ure for; 
making a* decision—^particuiariy one 
that concerns war—is very .cumber¬ 
some in a democratic country. There 
is ovenvhelming pressure on the 
Israeli , Government' to accept' the 
Egyptian challenge before all the 
Communist MIGs and-Tanks have 
been delivered. This db^ not mean 
that “preventive war” is being urged, 
but it does indicate that The Middle 
East could now find itself engaged 
in a full-scale war as a result:of one 
of the weekly incidents that have 
preriously been considered a normal 
part of the armistice. 

Theoretically, Israel could counter 
the Egyptiaii-Czechoslqvak arms deal, 
by requesting similar Soviet aid; but 
a democratic ^country has far less 
freedom of movement vis-d-vis the 
Soviet Union than a' dictatorship.' 
Thus, Israel has. asked the Western 
powers for a .(^fense j^act, including 
a guarantee of itsTrontiers and arms 


to balance tlie.Communist shipments.. 
But Washington arid Londqn .Have 
refused ^any-such guarantee and ?re- 
jected the arms request. They have 
warned Israel, .moreover, not to.*do 
an ythin g: .that_might--provoke-t^- 
Egyptians.” Otherwise, it has been- 
stated, the l^est .will .have to act 
against Israeh , ^ L 
^These?warnings, lib^vever,’have not ^ 
made much of an.^ impression in 
Jereualem. It would j>e extremely un¬ 
pleasant for Israel, of course, if 
Western, economic help ,was cut off 
and an arms embargo, or possibly a 
blockade, was imposed. But if the 
dilemma- is to incur Western dis¬ 
pleasure or an Arab I^gue invasion 
with superior forces, it is easy to see 
which course Israel’ will follow. In 
contrast to 1948, ftoo, there are 
enough arms in the Middle East now 
to sustain a war for several months.» 
Arid the West could not intervene as 
it*did in Korea, for this would give 
the Soviet Union causa for inter¬ 
vention, too. 

A Middle Eastern war within the 
next year would probably end in an 
Israeli victory, a way at a later date 
in a stalemate. Even an IsraeU vic¬ 
tory would not be, conclusive; it 
would mean destruction of the 
enemy’s forces, but a small country 


of less-than ^two.,million people can¬ 
not hope for a lasting decision. Yic- 
tpryJ in the second round would not 
preclude* a third round. In the long’ 
run,'.therefore, military success alon e* 
^cannot solve Israel’s problems^ 

A.second defeat, .or even a stale¬ 
mate, would bring chaos to the Arab/ 
‘World: .The Cairo junta, or/in any 
case “Nasser, would bo overtliro%vnr“ 
unless it was evident within a few 
weeks that the Arabs were going to 
win. the; conflict. So it is wrong to 
assume, as some, observers may, that 
another war in the Middle East would 
solve the area’s difficulties by weak¬ 
ening Israel and the Arab states to 
the point where. they would.be more 
amenable to reaching, a. comprohiise 
than hitherto. While it is difficult to 
speculate about Israel, it is fairly 
certain that,such a war would only 
set up the'Conditions necessary for 
the emergence of “people’s demo¬ 
cracies” in the Middle East. 

* Since both the West and the Soviet 
Union appear unwilling to change 
their policies regarding ..this part of 
the world, its future s^ms very dim 
indeed. Some consolation may be 
found in the indisputable* fact that 
the Middle East has, proven itself 
unpredictable in the past, but this 
is cold comfort. 
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Labor party urges service 

Britain 

Draft 

By De 

London 

HE PERIOD of national service is 
now a major issue in British 
politics. For years, parents and em¬ 
ployers have been begging the Gov¬ 
ernment to reduce the two-year period 
of conscription which the Labor Gov¬ 
ernment introduced just after the 
outbreak of the Korean War, Yet, 
though Britain alone in Western 
Europe maintains so long a period, 
Eden has decided despite the shift 
to nuclear weapons and the interna¬ 
tional .detente that national service 
must remain-jat two years. Instead of 
reducing the period or exempting 
further groups of men from,^ service, 
he wilMcall up men more slowly so 
that the age of intake rises from 18 
to 19 by the end of 1957. 

The Labor party has attacked this 
decision as dodging the issue and 
creating more problems than it 
solves. Its annual conference at Mar¬ 
gate rejected by almost five million 
votes to 1.3 million a motion calling 
for the total abolition of national 
service, but unanimously accepted 
another which called for an imme¬ 
diate reduction in the period and for 
an independent inquiry into the con¬ 
ditions of national service. 

The problem is immensely difficult, 
and has completely changed its na¬ 
ture in the last few years. When the 
Labor Government first raised the 
period to two years, the main pur¬ 
pose of conscription was to provide 
trained reserves who in case of war 
could rapidly reinforce British 
troops already on the continent of 
Europe. Since then, the assumption 


be cut to eighteen months 

Argues 

Term 

is Healey 

that any major European war would 
involve large-scale nuclear bombing 
of communications has made non¬ 
sense of that argument for conscrip¬ 
tion. Indeed, when Eden announced 
the retention of the two-year period, 
he also admitted for the first time 
that Britain is planning to provide 
only two reserve divisions as against 
the twelve originally foreseen. 

But though the case for reserves 
has lost force, conscription has 
meanwhile become indispensable as 
a means of supplying Britain’s cur¬ 
rent needs for operational troops. 
Britain’s world-wide military commit¬ 
ments have hardly diminished at all 
since Korea. As’troops were released 
from Trieste, Austria, Suez and Ko¬ 
rea, new troops were needed in 
Malaya, Kenya and now Cyprus. 
Moreover, the regular core of Brit¬ 
ain’s Army has been steadily dimin¬ 
ishing. Though pay and conditions 
compare more favorably than ever 
before • with those of civilian life, 
soldiering is still an uncomfortable 
and dangerous business—^particular¬ 
ly for the family man. And it is 
feared that the point may already 
have been reached, as with miners, 
where no further improvement in 
pay will bring a significant increase 
in regular servicemen. The growing 
shortage of first-class regular soldiers 
imposes still Heavier burdens on 
those who remain. One regular bat¬ 
talion recently came home after serv¬ 
ing in 19 different foreign stations 
since 1945. 

The shortage of regular soldiers 
has to be made good by conscripts. 


who have finished their training. In 
the case of infantrymen, this is nor¬ 
mally about eight months, so that 
they can serve for 16 months on 
operational duties before release. But 
a tank sergeant, and other skilled 
NCOs, may require 18 months train¬ 
ing: Unless the period of service is 
at least two years, they can make 
little contribution. Unfortunately, the 
shortage of regular soldiers is worse 
among experienced NCOs. Indeed, 
there is here a vicious circle. Far too 
high a proportion of regular NCOs 
are engaged in training national 
servicemen rather than operational 
^duties, Tlius a cut in the number of 
conscripts would ease the NCO prob¬ 
lem. But a cut in the period of con¬ 
scription \vould leave the same train¬ 
ing demands on regular NCOs while 
robbing the regular army of con¬ 
script NCOs who had finished their 
training. 

Worse still, a large proportion of 
regular soldiers are in fact young 
men who, when called up for national 
service, preferred to double their 
pay at the cost of an extra year’s 
service by signing on for a three- 
year engagement as regular soldiers. 
^Many, if not most, of these “regu¬ 
lars” would be lost if the period of 
conscription were cut. The brute fact 
is that, so long as the conscript is 
necessary at all to reinforce the sup¬ 
ply of regular soldiers, his value in¬ 
creases rapidly with his period of 
service. As Mr. Attlee said at Mar¬ 
gate, conscription is a very wasteful 
way of providing operational troops; 
but it would be even more wasteful 
if the period of service were shorter. 

For this reason, the War Office, 
while prepared for a cut in the total 
intake of national servicemen, has 
always insisted that they serve for 
the full two years. Admitting that a 
proportion of conscripts may at pres¬ 
ent waste some of their time in the 
Army, it has urged some form of 
selective service which would meet 
its specific needs for certain types of 
soldier without compelling less neces¬ 
sary men to mark time simply for 
the sake of uniformity. Neither of the 
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two political parties has felt it pas¬ 
sible to introduce selective service, 
either by ballot or by. the exemption 
of further occupations, though in op¬ 
position ChurchiU^used to argue the 
case for it. So the Government has 
done the next best thing by slowing 
down the rate of the call-up from 
four to three intakes a year, at the 
cost of prolonging the period of dis¬ 
turbance in a young man’s life. 

'Neither parents nor employers will 
gain by this change—on the contrary. 
In fact, while meeting military needs, 
it does nothing to satisfy the de¬ 
mands of industry and party.politics. 
So there will be mounting pressure 
on the Government to go further. 
That it has not done so already is 
probably due less to purely military 
considerations than to the fear that 
a cut in the period of conscription 
would start a chain reaction among 
Britain’s European allies, even 
though none of them at present have 
so long a period as Britain. But this 
raises still more fundamental prob¬ 
lems of foreign policy and global 
strategy. ^ 

^Eor ^six years-now, the military 
purpose of 4he^ Atlantic alliance >ha^* 
been to provide an international^ 
army on the continent of Europe 
strong enough to halt a full-scale of¬ 
fensive by the Red Army. So far, all 
the efforts and expenditure of the 


Allied peoples ha\'e. failed'to achieve 
this purpose. The security of Europe/, t 
still depends on the assumption that.. 
a full-scale Soviet attack would be 
met by atomic bombardment of Rus-. 
sian cities; yet the instrument of 
atomic retaliation is not itself under 
NATO’s orders^it is the U.S. Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command responsible sole¬ 
ly to the American President. 

General Gruenther has often stated 
the conditions without which he can¬ 
not fulfil his defensive role—the use 
by SHAPE of atomic weapons and 
the addition of 12 German divisions 
to his existing forces. But the ques¬ 
tion now arises whether even this 
will suffice unless more is done to 
maintain existing strength. At the 
moment, half the French Army is 
tied down in North Africa, and there 
is no sign that this depletion of 
France’s NATO contribution will be 
made good. In fact, Britain, America 
and Canada are tlie only members 
of NATO to have provided their full 
share of efficient fighting forces for 
Europe’s Central Front. 

__As intoxication"with” the Geneva 
Spirit proceeds, it is. inevitable that 
the peoples of thes^Jthrec countries 
will ask more and .more insistently 
why they should make such sacrifices 
to defend allies who have failed to 
meet their commitments. And this 
demand will be strengthened by the 


ar^mehl that ground forces are tin- 
^necessary .anyway during the Great 
Thaw if the thermonuclear'deterrent 
has proved sufficient even during the 
mpst dangerous periods of the Cold 
War. In Brilain,.inembers of all par¬ 
ties have recently argued for the to¬ 
tal abolition of conscription on these 
grounds. It is a tribute to the greater 
realism of American thinking that 
‘the same argument is, le^^ popular in 
the U.S. as Russia builds up her 
atomic striking power. But however 
powerful the arguments against a. 
complete reliance on the thermo-- 
nuclear deterrent, they must collapse 
if Europe fails to provide the forces 
required for the alternative policy of 
graduated deterrence or measured 
retaliation. 

The Continental members of NATO 
must therefore face, before it is too 
late, what the alternatives present for 
them. Exclusive reliance on the ther¬ 
monuclear deterrent means that Eu¬ 
rope^ would be both occupied by the^ 
Red Army and bombed'by the SAC 
if war should come. And whether the 
deterrent succeeds in preventing w’ar 
will depend on America’s readiness 
^ to incur the destruction of her own 
cities iif order to-preyent'marginal 
advances by the Red Army in terri¬ 
tory more than 3,000 miles from 
New York. 

If, on the other hand, Europe takes 
her fair share in the task of produc¬ 
ing ground defenses along the fron¬ 
tier of the Soviet Empire, not only 
does war become infinitely less like¬ 
ly, but, should war some, there will 
be much more chance of ending, it 
without either Communist occupation 
of Western Europe or the indiscrimi¬ 
nate bombing of cities. Tactical 
atomic weapons for the first time 
offer Europe the possibility of effec¬ 
tive ground defense without a crip¬ 
pling expenditure of military man¬ 
power. But they still demand a num¬ 
ber of troops which no country can 
provide without conscription. And, 
unfortunately, the value of a con¬ 
scripted soldier is in mathematical 
proportion to the amount of time he 
serves. 
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Atomic Pbwer 
For Peace 


BOHN 


W E HAVE come through a start¬ 
ling reversal in the/course of 
a little more than ten years. In 1944 
and 1945, h often used to meet tight- 
lipped young scientists hurrying to 
or from conferences. We knew that 
they were at work on something tre¬ 
mendous, but we knew not -what it 
was. Naturally, like a lot of other 
people, I thought of splitting the 
atom. I even asked one of the bright 
boys whether that was it.' He kept his 
look completely blank and said: ‘‘I 
can’t' tell you what it is, but 1 can 
say that we are working on some- 
_ thing so terrible that we wish it had 
never been'tbrdught of.” - . 

That ^was eleven or tweh^e years 
ago."^I have ^ust returned from the 
first exhibition of atomic power tech¬ 
niques ever presented in America, It 
is the Atoms for Peace show spon¬ 
sored by the Atomic Industrial Fo¬ 
rum, the Fund for Peaceful Atomic 
Development and the Carnegie En¬ 
dowment for International Peace. 
There I saw^scores of exhibits show-^ 
ing how power from the atomic pile 
can be turned to useful purposes in 
medicine, agriculture, industry and 
research. And there were dozens of 
young scientists. But, far from being 
—“ secretiye as. >yere^their predecessors, 
these smiling young men seemed 
eager to instruct the uninformed pub¬ 
lic. 

This show serves as a fine example 
of cooperation between Government 
and private industry. At its basis is 
the exhibit shown at Geneva last 
summer by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. But displays by 36 
industrial organizations have been 


added. In connection with the Brook- 
haven research exhibit, we are told 
that nuclear research reauires unique 
machinery which is so costly that if 
cannot be provided by private insti¬ 
tutions and industries. So in re¬ 
search the Government must take the 
lead. ;During the past few years, we 
have had a^ veritable hurricane of 
propaganda against Federal activities 
and Federal expenditures. But I have 
not heard of any big businessman ^or 
Republican leader who has protested 
against Government leadership in the 
field of nuclear ^development. 

In between Government and .pri- 
vate^ ii^s^try, there is evidence in 
this exhibition, .of '/extr^ordinaryr 
^movements in ^me, directi on** of co¬ 
operation. Brookhaven, for example, 
is managed by seven or eight of our 
greatest universities joined in an as-. 
sociation. The scientific and indus¬ 
trial leaders in a country dedicated 
to individual enterprise have shown' 
an extraordinary gift for pulling to¬ 
gether when the size of the effort 
demanded it. 

On the other hand, anyone who 
takes in the scope of the exhibition 
must come away with increased re¬ 
spect for American industrial leader¬ 
ship. Our great manufacturing con- 
-cerns and power companies have 
been amazingly quick to see the pos-^ 
sibilities involved in the development 
of nuclear power and have without 
hesitation invested the capital neces¬ 
sary to begin operations. All our big¬ 
ger industrial enterprises have ex¬ 
hibits to show what they are doing— 
Westinghouse, Consolidated" Edison, 
Allis-Chalmers and so on. And, there 


are. industrial groujps, too. The pri¬ 
vate industries, like the universities, 
have' joined forces to^ tackle jobs 
which were too big for the resources 
of any one ob theni. 

As a result of all of this activity, 
the business of getting power from 
the atom and applying it to serve all 
sorts of human"nee3s'has;gqneptn]idi 
further than 4 thought possible be¬ 
fore I saw this show. You can, right 
now, buy all the equipment necessary 
to go on a prospecting tour in search 
of fissionable material. You can buy 
a big or little atom power plant. This 
plant will produce heat, the heat will 
produce steam,, and with the steam* 
you can do any sort of work that 
needs doing. 

You will note that I am not trying 
to give you any scientific explana¬ 
tions. The patient young men in 
charge of the exhibits did their best 
to enlighten me, but in this-field I 
am beyond help. However, I did get 
two things which seem to me‘Worth¬ 
while. I was given a sense of the mys¬ 
tery involved in all this development. 

I stood before a chamber devised in 
the University of California and saw. 

: the tiny.., slivers of electric fire pro¬ 
duced by atomic pafticles ^‘dicosmic^ 
rays as they shot through us and 
through everything. The young man 
said to me: “Those cosmic rays have 
been going through you all your life,, 
but this is the first time you were 
ever conscious of them.” 

While we were looking at this ex¬ 
hibition, the delegates across First 
Avenue in the UN Building were get¬ 
ting together on a plan for the co¬ 
operation of 60 nations in the devel¬ 
opment of peaceful uses of atom 
power. And yesterday’s papers car¬ 
ried an item about an atomic power 
plant which is to be given to India 
by the United Slates^^This thing is 
going ahead at breathtaking speed. 
The show gave me a crack over the 
head, roused me to a consciousness 
of what is going on. It is to be seen , 
at the Carnegie Endowment Building 
across from the UN^at,the corner of 
East 46th Street and^First Avenue 
until November. 3. 
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Left and Right parties merge to form 
nation*s largest opposition movement 

JAPAN ACHIEVES 
SOCIALIST UNITY 

By Takeo Naoi 


Tokyo 

APANESE Socialist unity, long 
heralded, became a reality on the 
night of October 13. At a reunifica¬ 
tion rally of the two Socialist par¬ 
ties, the merger was officially pro¬ 
claimed and Left Socialist Mosaburo 
Suzuki designated the new party’s 
chairman. Right Socialist Inejiro 
Asanuma its secretary-general. 

The Socialists are now the largest 
opposition‘party. In the lower house 
of Parliament, they have 155 seats; 
the Democrats of Premier Hatoyama 
have 185,and the Liberals of former 
- Premier Yoshida have 117. In the 
upper house,’*the Socialists have 70* 
seats to^ the Liberals’ 90' and the^ 
Democrats’ 25. If, as has long been 
bruited, the Liberals and Democrats 
should merge in a united conserva¬ 
tive party, Japan will have a genuine 
two-party system. 

Can the Socialists come to power 
in the near future? If so, how would 
that affect Japan’s ties* with the 
United States, her relations with the 
Soviet Union and Red China? What 
about the new party’s platform plank 
calling for ‘^complete restoration of 
Japanese sovereignty-and territories, 
nullification of the Japan-U. S. 
Security Pact and administrative 
agreement”? These questions are 
being heard from all quarters. In 
attempting to answer them, we must 
first explain how Socialist unity was 
achieved. 

The Left aiid Right Socialists had 
split in October 1951 over the secu¬ 
rity treaty with-the United States. 
The first move toward' reunification 


came three years later, when the new 
Hatoyama Government dissolved the 
Diet and scheduled* a general elec¬ 
tion for last February. Though Left 
and Right failed t6^ reach concrete 
election agreements, both campaigned 
under the slogan of a ‘^united Socia¬ 
list government” and pledged Socia¬ 
list unity soon. 

In the election, the Left Socialists 
emerged considerably stronger than 
the Right and thereupon began talk¬ 
ing of absorbing, ^rather than merg¬ 
ing with, the right-wingers. The Right 
naturally resisted, arid-so a unity 
committee was set lip last spiring to 
iron* out-differences. 

The most difficult *msk of the iihity' ^ 
committee was to »Write a new plat¬ 
form. The Left party held to Marxist 
principles of class struggle, while* the 
Right subscribed to the principles 
of democratic socialism embodied in 
the program of the Socialist Inter¬ 
national! Heated discussions went on 
for four months, "from 'May to 
August, in the course of which pub¬ 
lic opinion tended' to back up the 
Right position, while powerful 
leftist union "leaders vehemently sup¬ 
ported the Left. They clashed on four 
main points: 

1* The character ^of the Socialist 
party. The Left favored a “class 
party” based on the working class; 
the Right insisted *on a “national 
party” embodying various elements 
of the population. In the end, the 
platform coined a new expression, 
“class party of the people.” 

2. Paths to socialism. The old 
Left Socialist platform envisaged a 



0 

political or economic-crisis—brought 
about by war or- depression—as-the 
starting point which the Socialist 
party, with the*help of a mass mover 
ment, would utilize Iq assume power. 
Basically, the ^ft called for a socia¬ 
list revolution, to be brought about 
through class struggle; upon the suc¬ 
cess of the revolution; political 
authority would* have to be “stabi^ 
lized.” Throughout these processes, 
parliamentary procedures were re¬ 
garded as supplementary rather than 
fundamental. 

Public opinion was decidedly 
against this stand and more favor¬ 
able to the Rightists, who wished to 
achieve socialism through democracy. 
In the new platform, the Left re¬ 
treated from its old position, though 
it did not abandon it completely. 
The Leftists agreed with the Right¬ 
ists on a peaceful revolution through 
democracy, but managed to combine 
this with “national independence” as 
well as socialist revolution. The new 
platform retains this sentence, in 
which oho can catch glimpses of 
Khrushchev as well as Lenin: 

^‘The broad mass of working 
people, with the working clafe as the 
central core, carries inevitable the 
struggle for national independence, 
namely, socialist revolution.” 

3. Japan*s status. To the Com¬ 
munists, Japan is a U. S. colony; 
to the Left Socialists, a U. S. de¬ 
pendent; to the Right Socialists, an 
incompletely independent state. The 
compromise platform plank reads: 

“Japan is formally independent, 
but in fact she is controlled by the 
U. S.-Japanese Security Pact and a 
network of American military and 
other bases.” ^ 

4. Attitude toward Communism, 
Both Left and Right Socialists wanted 
to draw a line between themselves 
and the Communists. Both sides op¬ 
posed the Communist conception of 
a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
and both opposed the activities of the 
Cominform. The platform’s criti: 
cism of Communism stops at this 
point, however. While Communism 
is rejected along with imperialism 
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and fascism, it is not labeled a brand 
of totalitarianism or inhuman. 

For reasons of space, I cannot 
provide a complete picture here of 
the new Socialist platform. In sum, 
it is a compromise of expressions 
rather tlmir, of principles; both Left 
and Right can interpret it to suit 
themselves. But public opinion gen¬ 
erally is inclined to view it as a 
success for the Rightists; the com¬ 
mon estimate is that it is tipped per¬ 
haps 70-80 per cent in their favor. 

Before the reunification rally, 
both parties held final conferences 
to adopt the new platform. The Left 
Socialist conference was stormy in¬ 
deed. Throughout the meeting, there 
was one revolt or attack after another 
against the new platform. A resolu¬ 
tion was even introduced to post¬ 
pone adoption of the platform until 
after the merger. Though this motion 
failed by 230 votes to 135, two mo¬ 
tions were carried to qualify the 
original platform in the future. Still 
unsatisfied, the left wing of the Left 
party forced a resolution, on the very 
eve ot the merger rally, to adhere to 
the ‘Tour principles of, peace.” The 
four principles are an “overall peace 
treaty” (including Soviet Russia and 
Red China), “neutralism in foreign 
policy,” and opposition to rearm¬ 
ament and U. S. military bases. 

The Right Socialist conference, on 
the other hand, strongly favored 
holding to the new platform without 
change, although some labor repre¬ 
sentatives wanted to criticize Com¬ 
munism more thoroughly. 

In these circumstances, Left So¬ 
cialist chairman Suzuki nearly lost 
control over his followers. The mer¬ 
ger rally was originally slated to 


meet^at 10 a.M. on October 13; it 
did not open until 10:30 P.M. The 
12-hour delay was caused by con¬ 
tinued disagreement over personnel 
between the two parties, primarily 
due to the Left’s stubborn insistence 
on its power over the new party. 

When the. merg^ negotiations be¬ 
gan, many observers feared that the 
Right Socialists, because of their in¬ 
ferior position* in the Diet, might 
succumb to the Left’s pressure and 
yield their rather healthy position 
in favor of Leftist radicalism. If this 
happened, the new Socialist party 
might threaten not only the future 
of Japan but the cause of the free* 
world. For this reason, many Right 
Socialists (including this correspon¬ 
dent) ‘ energetically resisted uncon¬ 
ditional surrender to the Left posi¬ 
tion. In the past, irresponsible radi¬ 
calism, embodied in the famous “four 
principles of peace,” was the main 
current of the Left Socialist move¬ 
ment Now, in the new united party, 
this trend has been pushed aside. 
Leftist radicalism is becoming a re¬ 
bellious opposition to the main cur¬ 
rent of Japanese Socialism. * 

After the ‘li^ergS 'conference, I 
visited a veteran Right Socialist 
leader who had been'a member of 
the coalition government after the 
war. I was accompanied by a for¬ 
eign correspondent, who showered 
the host with the type of questions 
indicated at the beginning of this 
report and expressed misgivings 
about the future of the new party. 

Our host was not disturbed. In his 
opinion, the Socialists would not as¬ 
sume power vin the near future. In 
a year or two, they might obtain a 
plurality. But in that case lack of 


experienced administrative person¬ 
nel and unpreparedness in practical 
policy would prevent a prospective 
Socialist government from lasting 
very long. A Socialist majority in 
Japan is a long-range matter. By the 
time that comes about, the present 
Socialist party will have been much 
matured, sufficiently so to be r^listic 
on both internal and international 
policies. Furthermore, the Japanese 
people have considerable common 
sense. They would not permit radi¬ 
cal changes even if the Socialists 
tried to introduce them. 

At this point, my correspondent 
friend interrupted: “But what about 
the new platform urging nullifica¬ 
tion of the pact with the U.S. and 
a non-aggression pact among Japan, 
the U. S., Russia and China?” 

The veteran politician replied: 
“Don’t bother too much about the 
things they say now.” In his opin¬ 
ion, Japanese Socialists have long 
been under the sway of Marxism. 
They have been used to interpreting 
situations on the basis of Marxian 
concepts and then framing “policy” 
according to these interpretations, 
instead of approaching realities with 
’'an open mind. “This^,” said‘our host;-: 
“is impossible when thei Socialists 
come to power. 1 believe the Socia¬ 
list leaders will become more realis¬ 
tic and responsible in their policies 
in the future.” 

This opinion on the future of Japa¬ 
nese Socialism may sound too opti¬ 
mistic. It may also be premature to 
say that Left Socialism is becoming 
a fractional opposition within the 
new Socialist party. Nevertheless, 
there was notable change on the part ^ 
of the'Left Socialist leaders and their 
followers in the course of the merger 
process; had there been no such 
change, even the-.present platform 
would have been impossible. This 
change, encouraged,by public opinion 
and pressed by the logic of politics, 
will continue to develop. Observers 
abroad should look at the future of 
the new Socialist parly with patience, 
without worrying .too much about 
what its leaders saymow. 


GUILTY 

Molotovas admission that he erred on a point of Communist theory may jnean he 
is in for serious trouble ,—News item. s 

A slip of the tongue can cause terror 
To a Commie, there is no denial. 

With us, it is trial and error, 

With them, it is erroi^and trial. 

—Richard Armour 
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Hof headed, unpredictable Chief Minister David Marshall admits he is 'fumbling along,' 
while Communists gain strength in the strategic Southeast Asian bastion 

Singapore's Stormy Petrel 

By Peter Schmid 


Singapore 

T 5 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Chief Minister’s bed was still 
unmade. The twenty-odd correspond¬ 
ents who crowded his bedchamber 
unceremoniously sat on it. On a 
night table, I noticed a bottle of 
Scandale perfume and a novel by 
Graham Greene. Otherwise, the room 
appeared empty and impersonal. 

It seemed a bit incongruous that 
an official of a British Crown Colony 
should, like old Mossadegh, hold a 
press conference in his bedroom, but 
somehow it filled perfectly into the 
picture of David Marshall, enfant ter¬ 
rible of Singapore. In fact, suchjack^ 
of formality seems to be one of his 
guiding principles in the snobbish,^ 
rather fossilized atmosphere of this 
city. The President and Speaker of 
the Legiyative Assembly still follow 
ancient British Parliamentary tradi¬ 
tion and wear black robes and wigs, 
but the Chief Minister and most of 
his colleagues arrive in open-col¬ 
lared shirts without ties. Singapore’s 
rebellion against the stiff British 
colonial tradition is therefore appar¬ 
ent at first glance. 

David Marshall, a handsome bach- 
^ elor of 46, has the profile of an eagle, 
a thinker’s brow, and the wild, grey- 
iiig mane' of an artist. He seems more 
at home on a stage, than on a politi¬ 
cal platform; whenever he produces 
a particularly witty remark, he smiles 
and looks around as though to say: 
“Wasn’t that Veil put?” 

In elections last April 2, Mar¬ 
shall’s Labor Front emerged as the 

Peter Schmid, a Swiss journalist and 
author, has written for Commentary. 


strongest party, to the surprise of 
everyone concerned. The pro-British 
Progressives, who would have moved 
toward self-government cautiously 
and slowly, were expected to win 
hands down. Indeed, they were so 
certain of their victory that they did 
not even bother to campaign. Why 
worry about a buffoon like David 
Marshall, who appeared at noon 
every day at a busy intersection, 
climbed on a soapbox, and made a 
flowery speech in the manner of 
Hyde Park? And why fear the Peo¬ 
ple’s Action party (PAP), which had 
been hopelessly compromised by its. 

_ open sympathy-with- the-Communist 
terrorists on the Malayan mainland? 
But, l0‘and “behold,-the Labor Front ^ 
gained ten out of 25""seats in the Leg¬ 
islative Assembly, and the PAP won 
three. It suddenly became apparent 
that social and nationalist* unrest had 
been brewing in the seemingly tran¬ 
quil Crown Colony. 

Marshall inherited his English 
name from his father, who came to 
Singapore from Iraq* and was origi¬ 
nally named Mashal. His family 
traces its ancestry to Spain, from 
which they were expelled four and a 
half centuries ago by Queen Isabella, 
together with thousands of other 
Sephardic Jews. But David Marshall,' 
who attended schools with names 
like St. Joseph and St. Andrew, has 
been thoroughly anglicized. All he 
retains of his Near Eastern heritage 
is an explosive temper and an ex¬ 
treme sensitivity which makes him 
react violently to press'criticisms. 

As a young man, Marshall spent 
some time in a tuberculosis sana¬ 
torium in Switzerland^. On his return 


in 1930, the worldwide economic 
crisis forced him to start out rather 
modestly as an automobile salesman. 
When he applied for the job, he did 
not even have a driver’s license. 
Within a week, however, he had not 
only passed his driving test but had 
sold a luxurious orange-and-green 
car with leopardskin upholstery to an 
Arab prince. 

Marshall’s forte, indeed, is his ir¬ 
resistible gift of gab. His facile rhe¬ 
toric, combined with undeniable 
charm, fascinates the listener. Thus, 
it was only natural that in 1934, hav¬ 
ing grown tired of his bu^in^ss ca- 
“ reer, he decided to become a lawyer. 
At the age of 26, he went to the uni¬ 
versity sn London and- within 18 
months had passed his exam. Back 
in Singapore, he soon became the 
city’s leading trial'lawyer. 

Thus, when he stepped onto the 
soapbox during the election cam¬ 
paign, Marshall was no unknown. 
Yet, even his old friends laughed at 
him for ranting against the evils of 
colonialism, accusing the whites-^he 
himself is of Arab-brown complexion 
—of looting the country, and promis¬ 
ing to lead the common man to a 
paradise on earth. Many called him 
an opportunist who casually appro¬ 
priated popular slogans without ever 
having experienced poverty or op¬ 
pression himself. 

Marshall makes no bones about 
the fact that the ideological founda¬ 
tions of his “Labor Front” are rather 
vague. Its improvised leadership was 
assembled so fast, and its victory was 
so sudden, that there was no time to 
work out a common political plat¬ 
form. Englishmen who have to deal 
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with him despair at his unfathomable 
fantasies. One even confessed to me 
that he would rather see Lee Kuan 
Yew, the leader of the pro-Commu- 
nist PAP, in office. At least, he ar¬ 
gued, Yew is a realistic thinker and 
his political talent is far superior to 
that of the unpredictable, capricious 
Marshall. 

David Marshall is not a Commu¬ 
nist, but he is playing into their 
hands. One of his major electoral 
promises was to work toward lifting 
martial law in Malaya, which is 
highly unpopular since it subjects 
everyone, the innocent as well as the 
guilty, to countless inconveniences. 
But as soon as Marshall assumed his 
post and the extremists realized that 
he would not play rough with them, 
a series of bloody riots broke out in 
May and June when trade-union 
members and Chinese high-school 
students demonstrated in the streets. 
The slackness with which Marshall 
handled the threat gave the Commu¬ 
nists a tremendous boost. Since the 
riots, large groups of workers have 
joined Communist organizations. 

The same is true of the high 
schools^ where Communist propa- ^ 
ganda and threats continue un¬ 
abashed. *‘It is up to the Government 
to take the necessary measures,” one 
of the teachers complained to me. 
“Neither we nor the parents can do 
anything so long as agitators in the 
schools are allowed to threaten stu¬ 
dents and teachers alike. Believe me, 
the majority of students are not Com¬ 
munists, and, if the vicious pressure 
were removed, they would pursue 
their studies in peace.” 

The growing radicalization of the 
workers has already had serious re¬ 
sults for Singapore’s economic fu¬ 
ture. A high birth-rate and a steady 
influx from the mainland have rap¬ 
idly increased the city’s population. 
The only way to raise the standard of 
living, or even keep it at its present 
level, is industrialization. Yet, the 
recent strikes have not only discour¬ 
aged foreign investors from carrying 
out existing plans for industrial ex¬ 
pansion, but have made a number of 


firms, among them Firestone, con¬ 
sider liquidating their Singapore 
operations. 

Marshall, in his concern for the 
underprivileged, has copied a prac¬ 
tice introduced by President Magsay- 
say of the Philippines which is poor¬ 
ly suited to conditions in Singapore. 
Every Saturday, his office is open to 
anyone with a grievance or com¬ 
plaint. In a country whose adminis¬ 
tration is riddled with corruption 
and where feudal bureaucrats tyran¬ 
nize the population, this may be a 
very wholesome institution. Singa¬ 
pore, however, has always had an 
exemplary British Civil Service 
which does not tolerate the slightest 
hint of corruption. Its welfare office 
has long aided the poor, and hardly 
anywhere in Asia is there less misery 
and official abuse of the people. 
Those who flock to Marshall’s office, 
therefore, are for the most part idlers 
who do not deserve aid or petty crim¬ 
inals who have quite properly felt 
the arm of the law. The Chief Minis¬ 
ter, in an effort to increase his popu¬ 
larity, is often tempted to interfere 
with the well-oiled administrative ma¬ 
chinery by acting on sentimental im¬ 
pulse rather than thorough study, 
and in so doing he may well pave 
the way for corruption rather than 
prevent it. 

,As a matter of fact, David Mar¬ 
shall is a typical political dilettante 
who is actually not too clear about 
what he is doing. When I asked him 
a few factual questions, he replied: 
“I am just fumbling along.” But can 
a fumbler expect a colonial adminis¬ 
tration to let him have free rein with¬ 
out retaining at least veto power? 

This, no doubt, was one of the is- 
' sues behind the constitutional crisis 
that shook the Singapore Government 
in early August. Marshall had want¬ 
ed to increase the number of Cabinet 
members from 10 to 14. The Gover¬ 
nor, Sir John Black, took this as an 
effort to provide jobs for some of the 
Chief Minister’s friends; he also took 
a dim view of the quality of the pro¬ 
posed appointments, especially since 
one of them had spent time in jail 


for a common felony. Hence, Sir 
John limited his approval to two new 
ministers and thereby started a po¬ 
litical tempest. Marshall branded his 
refusal to approve all four an exam¬ 
ple of “arrogant colonialism,” and 
ho threatened to resign. The storm 
continued in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, where a motion was passed al¬ 
most unanimously by all parties, in¬ 
cluding the Communists, demanding 
immediate self-government for Singa¬ 
pore. Only the pleas of his colleagues 
and workers’ demonstrations per¬ 
suaded Marshall to postpone his res¬ 
ignation until the anticipated arrival 
of Sir Alan Ixnnox-Boyd, British 
Colonial Secretary. 

Behind this outburst of temper 
lurked a real issue. It was the ques¬ 
tion of whether, in a critical spot like 
Singapore, a hotheaded politician 
could be allowed to accelerate to 
revolutionary speed the evolutionary 
development toward self-government. 
The debate in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly showed that the Communists, 
who had been Marshall’s arch ene¬ 
mies a few weeks earlier during the 
strikes, are quite willing to lend him 
^ a hand whenever they feel that his 
actions provide grist for their mills. 

it may have been awareness of this 
danger which induced Lennox-Boyd 
and Marshall to reach a compromise 
on interpretation of the provisional 
constitution and the question of even¬ 
tual self-government. At any rate, 
Marshall announced on August 15, 
without elaborating, that he had got¬ 
ten “all he wanted.” The Colonial 
Secretary, he said, had agreed to a 
conference between British and Sin¬ 
gapore representatives in London in 
April 1956, when a date for the 
achievement of full self-rule would be 
fixed. 

Whether Chief Minister Marshall 
will last till then is anybody’s guess. 
At present, he no longer talks of res¬ 
ignation, and the Singapore Govern¬ 
ment seems headed for another 
stretch of stormy sailing, with the 
disconcerting Mr. Marshall at the 
helm and the Communists waiting on 
the rocks. 
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Behind the Violence at Perfect Circle 

By Mitchel Levitas ^ 


New Castle, Indiana 
N AGGRESSIVE Union, an old-line, 
family-controlled corporation 
and ah impulsive Governor have 
clashed* here to provide a labor-rela¬ 
tions spectacle uncommon north of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

Since July 25, Local 370 of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) has 
been on strike against the Perfect 
Circle Corporation, manufacturer of 
one-quarter of all the piston rings 
used by American automobile pro¬ 
ducers. The walkout has been marked 
by mass picketing and violence, and, 
“aftei" at least eight persons were 
wounded^ by "an outburst of gunplay* 
on October 5, Republican' Governor 
George N. Craig called out the Na¬ 
tional Guard and imposed full mar¬ 
tial law, which ended' only last week. 
It was the first time in modern Indi¬ 
ana history that the militia had been 
summoned to restore order in a labor 
dispute. 

. The move, however, also enabled 
the company to resume limited pro¬ 
duction at the New Castle foundry, 
key plant among three operated by 
the company in this area^. This fact, 
coupled with the legal limitation of 
five pickets at the main gate to the 
foundry, is the cause of the extreme 
bitterness which has marked the 
union’s feelings toward the state 
government. 

As for the company, the UAW 
sees:the walkout merely as the latest 

Mitchel Levitas h a staff reporter 
for the New York Post who spent 
a week at the Perfect Circle plant. 


strike in a series against a firm that 
is determined to oust it forever and 
at all costs. In the" union’s view, 
company opposition to the union 
shop is only a disguise to bar orga¬ 
nized labor altogether. 

Management maintains it is n^t^ 
anti-union, merely opposed to ,the" 
‘‘imposition” of a union upon loyal, 
long-time workers who do not wish 
to become part of the collective-, 
bargaining unit. Aligning himself 
firmly in the camp of employers.in 
17 states who operate under state 
“right-to-work” laws*^ Perfect "Cirde 
general manager William B. Prosser 
declared ‘ i 

‘‘Wo feel that we* are making a 
contribution to the right-to-work 
cause by the position we have taken 
in this strike. The fnon-striking em¬ 
ployes] are making a personal con¬ 
tribution to the crusade which will 
undoubtedly eventually result in the 
passage of laws establishing the right 
of an individual to work where he 
pleases without paying tribute to 
anyone.” 

One may describe the above at¬ 
titude as conservative, proper, and 
highly sensitive to the “rights” of in¬ 
dividual workers wh6 are not union- 
minded. Possibly a more revealing 
indication of company thinking is 
posted on its ofiicial bulletin board, 
alongside the Prosser^ thesis. This is 
a typewritten article identified as a 
“fable” which spj^ks of “John L. 
Louiss and Walder Ruthless” and 
their activities in bankrupting a busi¬ 
ness through union activity. The 
article is evidently a copy of a docu¬ 


ment distributed elsewhere. Informed 
of the “fable’s” rather prominent lo¬ 
cation, plant manager Chet Juday 
told reporters that “it really shouldn’t 
be there” and promised to remove it 
forthwith. At last report, it was still 
there. 

Another example of the coxnpany’s 
* operation in the current strike was 
the mailing of three separate letters 
from the wives of nine company offi¬ 
cials and supervisory personnel to 
the wives of 203 striking workers. 
The letters, for which the company 
admits _supplying, the mailing lists,, 
also concentrated on the union-shop 
issue; calling it'-‘tribute .without rep¬ 
resentation,” and'compared the prac¬ 
tice to life under Communism, an 
angle that management itself: had 
shown restraint in avoiding. 

Strikes, even violent strikes, are 
not new to Perfect Circle workers, 
nor are they a novelty to this city of 
18,000 in which almost all the wage 
earners are union members. In 1937, 
a brief sitdown strike won recogni¬ 
tion for the young UAW, then en¬ 
gaged in a series of stormy work 
stoppages throughout the Middle 
West. In 1945, the foundry was 
closed for eight weeks" by mass 
picketing in a dispute over job re¬ 
classification in the poshvar conver¬ 
sion. In 1948, the^union struck over 
today’s big issue, the union shop; but 
the workers went back to the plant 
after eight weeks without winning 
their objective. 

In beUveen the strikes, there have 
been no'fewer than 10 fepre^ntation 
elections, some called for By labor, 
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others by management in an attempt and so justified their presence as 

to decertify the union* The town necessary. Dissenters, however, many 

itself in recent years has experienced of them union members in civilian 

the 100-day Chrysler walkout in 1950 life, expressed doubt that the same 

(4,000 are employed in a Chrysler effect could not have been achieved 

parts factory here) and a four-month without the large number of per- 

strike at the Ingersoll Steel and Disc sonnel, the almost wartime logistic 

Company, also in New Castle. support they received, and the formal 

Thus, although .labor disputes, are .d^l?J[ation of ma rtia l law. That 
old hat in these parts, there was some there was some element of truth in 
apprehension over the reaction that their observations was subse<juently 
would greet 600 National*Guardsmen borne out when civilian rule was* 

when they marched in—Sherman restored and the number of troops 

tanks, bayonets and all—to enforce cut back to 150 without any renewal 
the Governor’s proclamation of mar- of violence. 

tial law. During the troops’ tenure, the life 

There need Kave been no anxiety. of the city was hot noticeably dis- 



NATIONAL GUARDSMEN AT PERFECT CIRCLE: ’MILITARY BABY-SITTING* 


The guards, whose average age is 22, turbed, except for tavern owners who 

were viewed by the citizenry with could count their* profits at the soda 

mixed feelings of ^ relief, resentment, fountains. Although bars were closed, 
and simple acceptance that they were movies, schools, church meetings and 
here **on orders” and merely to do a other activities proceeded as usual, 

job. However military the guardsmen No curfew, was imposed. Generally, 

appeared, patrolling in jeeps and on it was, as one reporter termed it, 

foot in two-man teams, it -was not an “military baby-sitting.” 
uncommon sight to see sympathetic’ About the only confusion occurred 
housewives in residentijal areas offer when the circuit judge of the county* 

the boys some cake and coffee during decided he did not have.the power to* 

the brisk evening rounds. sit in^ a civil court and render bind- 

The troops themselves viewed their ing decisions while the town> was 

duty as the prevention of violence formally under the, rule of the 


^tional Guard. An already formid¬ 
able backlog of cases mounted 
rapidly, and the judge is presumably 
now just beginning to make a new 
effort to lighten the groaning scales 
of justice. 

Aside from this one incident, there 
is no doubt that the presence of the 
troops accomplished what the Gover¬ 
nor had in mind. ~ ^ ^ 

The factory reopened. (“There is 
no law against an employer operating 
his plant if he can, and that right 
will be preserved by the military,” 
Craig said.) 

The. violence'Ceased: For the first 
ten days of the strike, mass picketing 
forced the shutdown of the foundry. 
Then, despite a court order limiting 
the number of pickets to five, crowds 
again forced the plant to close from 
September 19 to 26.. The main gate 
was padlocked by the strikers^ and 
large pieces of concrete were dumped’ 
on the road leading to the Three- 
story building. In addition, non¬ 
striking employes suffered telephoned 
death threats, overturned automo¬ 
biles, paint-splattered homes and 
bricks thrown through windows dur-^ 
ing the outbreak. 

" The vi6lence"'came to'^a^iot-ridden- - 

climax on October 5 when more than 
1,000 strikers and sympathizers 
marched down to the foundry,, forc¬ 
ing local police to retreat before' 
them. As a group from the crowd 
moved through a side gale, shotguns 
and rifles cracked from within the 
plant. The fire was returned by the 
strikers and a battle ensued, lasting 
some two hours. 

It was at this point that troops 
were hastily called up* and martial 
law declared a few days later. Bow¬ 
ing before superior firepower, the 
union retreated to the point where 
^ today ^it 1 observes, the mere formali¬ 
ties of a strike, the five pickets dp 
not even carry, their single sign, but 
leave it nailed to a tree near the plant’s 
parking lot, while they pass the*time 
of day in conversation around a 
pot-bellied stove salvaged from a 
building burned in^the riot. 

in* recent days, some attempts at 
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serious negotiations with Federal 
mediators have been made, but thus 
far the talks have not been too suc¬ 
cessful. A face-to-face meeting be¬ 
tween the union and the company 
has not yet been held. Whatever the 
outcome of the dispute, however— 
and there is little belief that the 
walkout will develop into another 


Kohler stalemate—the high ideals 
enunciated for the firm in 1935 by 
the then company president, Charles 
Teetor, can be recalled only with 
the grimmest irony. In a credo for 
“present and future” boards of direc¬ 
tors, Teetor wrote: 

“May no chair in^this room ever 
be occupied by anyone who holds a 


Q 

thought-of . hatred, malice, re¬ 
venge,; dishonesty, selfishness, greed; 
contempt; jealousy, or any other 
form of thought that will be to the 
detriment of the company . . . any 
employe or group of employes, 
against neighbors, toA^smen or comr 
petitors.’? 

That was just twenty years ago. 


Interview With an Iron Miner 


Ely, Minnesota* 

T 'oivo Hill has been an iron-ore 
miner since 1917, when he left high 
school to hire out as a 'mucker. Now 
he and bis partner, Albert Morlot; are 
a “contract team” in* the underground 
mines here. They loosen the ore by 
dynamite blasting and machine-load 
it on the waiting cars. 

One day in October, both of them 
descended to a 1,300-fool level be¬ 
low the surface and found their way 
^to_a work-space where the lode was 
rich and heavy. But they worked a. 
little slower than usual; they jumped 
nervously when they heard loose mud 
scatter like mice above the space ceil¬ 
ing. A week before, the two men had 
ivraged'a 2()-hour battle with death at 
the very same spot. 

Mine accidents are no novelty to 
Toivo, a tall, heavy-set man whose 
gray''fringe around his baldness tes¬ 
tifies to 55 years and a hard life. His 
father was an iron miner from the 
lime he left his native Finland. Once> 
the elder Hill was brought home 
with both legs broken as the result 
of a fall doAvn an open shaft. The 
old man* still worked in the mines at 
the age of 64, when he died of a 
heart attack while on the job.„ 

Toivo himself once fell 35 feet 
down an.open hole; another time, a 
premature dynamite blast barely 
missed him. But miners rarely let 
their daily gamble with death show* 
on the surface. On the fateful day of 
his 20-hour ordeal, Toivo was think- 


By Sam Romer 

ing about the state CIO convention 
to -which he had been elected as a 
United Steelworkers delegate. 

‘Working at an pre-breast in an 
underground mine is a pretty lonely 
job. Each'teain works silently at its 
task, seemingly unaware that another 
pair of miners is around the bend. 
It was about 1:30 A.M. when, with¬ 
out warning, there was a hissing 
sound and a flood of mud in the 
mine _walLsuddenly rushed at them,. 


it, I ^ess? The mud didii^t need 
more than an 'inch break in the wall 
to begin. As it came toward us, it 
widened the bole every second.” For¬ 
tunately, the mild ceased its; onrush 
as it reached tbe feet of the'fright¬ 
ened men. But all exits were cut off. 
The air, never fresh so far below the 
surface, grew more and more fetid. 

“I guess we talked about most, 
everything,” Hill said. “We talked 
about our families and wondered 
who would break the news. We knew 
that there were two* other teams in 
the‘ area and hoped they had escaped. 
Mostly we talked about small things 
—nothing important.” 

The two men passed some time in 
silent prayer. The morning hours 
passed slowly when—almost six 
hours after the mud-spill—a pipe 
forced its way through to their 
refuge. ‘“It sure was a welcome* 
sight;” Toivo said. “Until ive heard 


the pipe breaking trough, carrying 
fresh, aif—^why, we didn’t know if 
the rescue teams could even find us.” 

It Vvas only after they were sure 
rescue was on its way that ,the .two 
men d^ided to share theif only 
food:, a. peach and a chocolate bar 
which Morlot had salyaged from his 
jacket. They were pretty sure they 
were safe, even though,freedom did 
not come until 14 Jong hours_afler.^ 
**You should have seen the boys dig, 
to get us out,” Toivo. said. “I sure. 


out that he would never go back* into 
the mines. But, a ^veek^ later, he 
again made the descent because, he 
explained, “Pve still got .to make a 
living.” For his work, Toivo aver¬ 
ages $2i to $22 a day, 

Toivo is fatalistic about miid- 
spills. Mine-safety experts have failed 
to work out any foolproof way to 
avoid them. Toivo himself offered* 
some safety suggestions as a CIO 
grievance committeeman; they were 
tried out without success. But Toivo 
has resided himself ^to working un¬ 
til retirement, now nine years off. 
“And if 'they drop the pension age 
to 60,” he says,'“I’ll retire then. And 
let me tell you this, when I retire no 
one’ll ever get nie doivn into the pit 
again. 

Toivo also is sure ahoiit another 
thing: ‘His* two sons mil riot be 
'miners. 


threatening to drown them in muck. 

“I turned to my riartner,” Toivo 
related^fterward, “and said: ‘This'is^ 


hope the„ company doesn’t decide, to 
use their efforts^a's a work standard.” 
Toivo told reporters when he got 
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Peaceful Competition 
Offers Opportunities 

Geneva spirif does not doom anfi-Communisf cause By Michael Karpovich 

f ^ > ■'f ■»> • 


A t Geneva last'summer, tlie major world problems^ 
not only remained unsolved, but were not even 
posed. This was as expected. The West conceived the 
“summit” conference as a preliminary effort—an attempt, 
to establish contact for further negotiations, which the 
West understood would .consume considerable time. 

- It was, also expj^ted ^that both sjdes would exploit the 
conference for^ propaganda, but^ this .did not materialize. 
Tfie Soviet^dejegatiQh showed especially ^surprising re¬ 
straint. Though Bulganin .did ? open, with a-statement; of 
Moscow’s.general*aims, this was simply a repetition of 
old, old statements,-presented with little oi;^ no embellish¬ 
ment. 'rte Soviets did, not raise at Geneva the ideas of 
a neutralized Germany and a “neutral belt’’ in Central 
Europe which they had assiduously, propagated before^ 
the conference. Perhaps they’Were reluctant to give the 
West an.opportunUy to discuss Eastern Europe. Perhaps 
they 1 concluded that tffeir'.best cdurseXwasMp-insist-on v-_ 
maintaining the status quoi Iffany case,nhey largelyxonv^ 
fined themselves to the propaganda of smiles .and:;ges-. 
turi^.f . . 

The Western .delegations-at>Geneva likewise failed, to 
develop a Hroad, program for genuine worldwide concilia- * 
tion. The only dramatic Western move was President 
Eisenhower’s air-inspection proposal, which,%-whateverJ ^ 
one may think of its' practical merits, ung[uestionablyj|«^> 
made a strong impression as a proof of U.S.^good will.^^J 
It seems to have largely dissipated the notion - of Ameri- ^ , 
can ‘^militarism” which was still-field in-various^^Eufo-.. ■ 
pean countries, and it also seems to have produced some ^ 
temporary confusion in the-Soviet delegation.* ' 

Thus, tfie.real test of.tfie “new spirit” in internationaL’J. ’ 
politics lies ahead. The Foreign Ministers -Conference^ 
“which starts this week may.vwell,be^.de?^®^'^®*'^fi®^5 

be hard^o avoid fundamehtal; very ^concrete problems. 
The difficulties which’tfie Western, diplomats face at this*y 
conference should be obvious; Thus Tar, the Communistsi- 
have given no Tndioatioh .that they are ready: to make 3 


serious concessions.. It took .the Chinese an :eritire* months 
of negotiations, to agree to release the U.S. citizens' they 
had detained;- more serious, Sino-American- questions 
have hardly been apppached:. Chancellor Adenauer’s^ 
trip to Moscow also evoked SovietTntransigence on- basici 
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issues. Nor can we tell how .far-Malik will go .in his rela¬ 
tive willingness to make conc^ions/in- the UN discus-, 
sions’on-disarmament. 

Do these setbacks and difficulties,mean that the sum-- 
mit conference was ^useless, perhaps harmful? Thatr is, 
indeedj.the view of many critics, who argue.that Geneva> 
weakened the will to r^ist Communism both in the 
-West, and among the .peoples unden.Soviet*rule.> 

. Jn tlm^Wes.^ Jhe^ critics say, Geneva ^ stimulated »alL 
sorts dfrillu^ons- about Tth^ possibilUy^'bf:^‘peacefuL cq-^'r 
existence” with: the Soviet reginie. Yet it was not the^ 
summit.conference which led to an intensification: of4he 
yearning Tor peace; rather it was the universal dntensifi-' 
cation of The desire for peace ^which-brought-about the 
cqnference. The human yearning for peace is perfectly 
legitimate, KeaUfiy. ,and maturaK ;Except in periodic 
-paroxysms of-nationalist, fever * (usually produced by 
propaganda)., no people ever nvants'war. Abstract attacks 
-^on.“pacifism” .cannot-efadicateythis fact. In oiir era, 
when,, in.-Eisenhower’s^reniarkable/phrase, “there is no 
alternative^to. peace”*.(except.universal destruction as a 
■ ’result^of^atomic war,.which is no alternative at all), the 
yearning for peace becomes a thousand times more pow- 
erfulT-rand more justified: No government conscious of 
its*responsibility can oppose .this desire. It can try to 
'keep it within yeali^icxbounds, but this cannot be done 
by flatly'denying the very possibility of "peacefulrsolup 
-tioiis. It. can only be done, by persistent and realistic ef- 
* Torts to find such peaceful solutions. To be sure,The inten¬ 
sified yearning for peace 'may lead* to the rise of illu-. 
sions, to an underestimation of our’difficulties, to a weak¬ 
ening of vigilance. Such Unintelligent, unrealistic p^udo- 
pacifism must be combated.'But the. only way to combat 
"it is to make patienVTntelligent, realistic efforts toward 
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genuine peaceful solutions. However difficult this method 
of learning may be, peoples learn oiily^ffdm experience, 
by trial and error. 

As for the pernicious influence which Geneva may have 
exercised on the peoples under Communist rule, it is hard 
to^ conceive that the'yearning for peace is any weaker 
among those peoples, who have hardly recovered from 
the catastrophic war of only a decade ago, thamin the 
West. On the contrary, fear of a new war is probatly 
stronger in these nations, simply becau^ they suffered 
so much more' in the last one. To maintain that attempts 
to rwch peaceful agreement can only disillusion East 
Europeans is an extremely dubious argument. However 
great <iheir hostility to the Communist regime, one can 
scarcely imagine that they are ready to purchase their 
freedom from it at the price of thermohuclear war. Thus 
there is no reason to question the correspondents’ reports 
which described how* the population of Moscow followed 
the course of the Geneva Conferehce with great and sym-' 
pathetic interest; such feelings doubtless were current in 
the satellite countries; too; 

True*, these feelings may include ah element of illusion, 
just as'they do im^the W^tern countries. But-if that is 
the case, then the Soviet Government and its East Euro* 
pean satraps must cope with the very same difficulties 
and dangers which beset Western governments. They, too, 
must‘ (though to a lesser extent) take into account the' 
popular feelings evoked by the -‘new course” in their 
international policy; Till now, a favorite Soviet propa¬ 
ganda. w^pon-has - been-the-idea of -hostile^foreign-en- 

circlement, of an aggressive West ready at any moment to 
trigger'a globaratomlc'w¥r. This'“e2tefifal threat” also 
served as«the chief Soviet justification for further exer¬ 
tions and sacrifices by the people, and for various harsh 
Government measures. So long as the “new course” re^ 
mains officially in effect, 'this weapon can no longer be 



employed’to the extent it was previously. And this means* 
that} to sonie extent, the tendency toward psychological 
^‘^samament is now pr^eht througlibut the Soviet 
Empire. 

Related'to this are the inevitable psychological conse^^ 
quences of Soviet contact with the West, which* has nb\V 
opened up on a most modest, scale. It is easy to dfsiniss 
such “cultural exchanges” as mere Soviet propaganda" 
tricks, designed to hoodwink naive, foreigners—easy, but: 
unconvincing. The point is not the intentions of the 
Soviet Government, but rather what effect even this 
slight raising of the Iron Curtain may have within the 
Soviet Empire. We have many accurate reports on how 
Russia’s collaboration and contact with the West during' 
World War II stimulated “pro-Western” sentiment in the 
Soviet Union; the tremendous propaganda efforts the 
Soviet regime made after the war to uprdbt tKis'senti^ 
ment are a matter of public record. 

Today, 'the “new course” forces' the Soviet Govern*’ 
ment to use'tactics which, whatever their intent, tend to 
awaken interest ahd sympathy for the West,in the popu¬ 
lation under its controh The penetration into the^^Soviet 
sphere of even a feeble current of Western air may more 
than make up for the superficial, premature conclusions 
of naive foreign tourists about “the real situation in 
Russia.” Nor are all the tourists going to Russia so naive. 

Raising of the Iron Curtain is important not only for 
the Soviet* people but for the West. Any increased oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain information, however limited, must be 
—regarded-as a^gain; It is sometimes alleged that :no~for-- 
eign observer can ever, because of Soviet ^conditions, 
obtain genuine, ^nfalsified* information in‘Rii^ia: ^Bur 
hot even the ;mightiest, shrewdest dictatorship'can sweep 
the entire actual life of a vast country under the rug of a 
gigantic “Potemkin village” specially constructed for for¬ 
eign visitors. Some things simply cannot be hidden—at 
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least not from serious, perceptive observers, who have 
the requisite background and a sufficiently developed ca¬ 
pacity for critical analysis, who know how to distinguish 
between the actual life of the people and the official 
facade. To assert that such observers do not exist in the 
Western world is absurd. Any reduction, however slight, 
of the obstacles in their path increases the value of the 
information they gather. 

In the 1920s and early l930s, when Russia was open to 
foreigners to a much greater degree than today, this con¬ 
tact resulted not only in pro-Soviet and fellow-traveling 
literature, but in a plethora of serious, detailed critiques, 
which played an important role in acquainting Western 
public opinion with the real nature of Soviet Russia. The 
same was true after World War II, during which a lim¬ 
ited number of Allied officials and journalists received a 
far greater opportunity for observation of Russian life 
than in the immediate prewar years or during the sub¬ 
sequent cold war. A rather impressive number of Ameri¬ 
can books were based on this experience, books which 
were highly informative. Insofar as the “new course” 
may open up such opportunities, it would be a great 
political error to ignore their importance. 

It is just as mistaken, in my opinion, to ignore the 
possible advantages of visits to Western countries by 
Soviet scientists, writers, artists or even collective-farm 
officials. Those who oppose such cultural contacts main¬ 
tain that they hurt the cause of fighting the Communist 
regime. But their arguments are one-sided. Of course, 
visitors from Russia have a completely different status 
from the Western scientists, writers, artists and farmers 
who may go to Russia; to reiterate again that Soviet 
“cultural emissaries” travel to the West on Government 
orders and that their statements in the West are subject 
to Government control is to labor an obvious point. 
Establishing this fact does not in any sense exhaust the 
question. No matter how carefully these emissaries are 
chosen, no matter how great their fear of the Soviet 
regime may be, the possibility-^indeed, the probability— 
is that they will carry back to Russia with them ideas and 
feelings about the West which they never had before. And 
these ideas will by no means suit the aims of the Soviet 
Government. The more there are of such cases, the better 
it is for the cause of fighting the Communist ideology. 

What influence will “cultural contact” exercise on 
people in the West? True, it does entail the risk of 
strengthening politically harmful illusions, to the same 
degree that this is also true of the general yearning for 
peace. But, in the first place, the extent of this risk 
should not be exaggerated: The degree to which popular 
sentiment is antagonistic or conciliatory toward the 
Soviet regime depends far more on Soviet political actions 
and on international events than on any propaganda 
effects of “cultural contact.” Secondly, and this is more 
important, such contact, insofar as it does influence West¬ 
ern thinking, does not necessarily provide only grist for 
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the Soviet mill. Quite apart from the rather fantastic 
notion that any success of Soviet science, literature or 
art abroad strengthens Communist political prestige at 
home, personal contact may be far more effective than 
historical and political disquisitions in combating the 
tendency, widespread in the West, to think of Russia and 
the Russian people only in terms of Communism and the 
Soviet regime. 

The same considerations apply to the other side in 
this scarcely-begun “cultural exchange.” Contact with the 
American farmers who visited Russia, however restricted, 
probably had an equally positive effect on the thinking 
of those Russians who were able to meet them. This 
direct impression of live Americans necessarily clashed 
with, and in part dispelled, the propaganda-created idea 
of an “American aggressor” hostile to the Russian 
people. 

Of course, the danger remains that the new interna¬ 
tional climate, if it lasts for any length of time, may 
make it easier than it was in the past decade for exces¬ 
sive optimism and harmful illusions to gain ground. But 
that does not mean that the struggle against these illu¬ 
sions is hopeless. One detects in the statements of some 
critics of the “Geneva spirit” an almost panicky, essen¬ 
tially defeatist temper; one might think that the cause of 
fighting Communism had come to an end. That cause 
would really be doomed if it could expect success only in 
times of international and domestic crisis, in an atmos¬ 
phere of war alarm and world instability. For no healthy, 
effective policy can ever be based on the principle of 
“the worse things are, the belter.” And any policy pursu¬ 
ing aims which cannot be attained in the short run must 
be sufficiently flexible to adapt itself to changing cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In the new situation, the battle against illusions will, 
then, be more difficult. Quite probably the Western gov¬ 
ernments, in the attempt to reach peaceful agreement 
with the Soviet Union, will curtail the volume and mod¬ 
erate the tone of their anti-Soviet propaganda. However, 
wliat under certain circumstances is impossible for offi¬ 
cial diplomacy is still possible for the organs of public 
opinion in the free countries. It will be up to them to 
combat harmful illusions, deliberate or inadvertent mis¬ 
information, and distorted political interpretations. 

Such essentially educational work, may I repeat, can¬ 
not succeed if it is negative in character. It will be futile 
to base it on slogans like “No conferences with Soviet 
representatives!”, “No attempts to reach peaceful agree¬ 
ments with the Soviet regime!”, “No cultural exchange 
with countries under Communist rule!” Not only is this 
line psychologically unrealistic; it simply does not con¬ 
form to the objective state of affairs. We cannot close our 
eyes to the changes taking place in the world; and it 
would be most unusual indeed if, at a time when the 
entire world was in flux, only in the Soviet Union did 
everything remain immutable. 
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New Techniques of 
Communist Disruption 

By Allen Welsh Dulles 

Director^ US, Central Intelligence Agency 


T he Soviets keep as a closely 
guarded secret the number of 
their own citizens and of foreign in¬ 
digenous agents who are trained in 
the USSR, in China and in the satel¬ 
lite for subversion ;and espionage; 
Certainly there are many tens of 
thousands ^ the students graduate, 
they flow into the Communist appara¬ 
tus Throughout, the world: 

Some high members of the MVD 
have revolted, against^ the methods 
they have been* taught to- practice 
and have come over voluntarily— 
^‘defected”—^to the free world. They 
have told us much. Some of this has 
been published to the world; the 
Petrov case in Australia is a good 
example of this. In other cases, for 
security-reasons, it has seemed wiser 
to hold back on publicity to help us‘ 
delve more deeply into the Commu-*^' 
nist organization and practices. 

We estimate that the Soviet^ Un- 
ion’s expenditures\in training, sup¬ 
port and operation of its overall sub¬ 
versive mechanism- may approach 10 
per. cent of its expenditures on its 
overall armament program. If we 
spent a comparable percentage of 
our 'defense budget for defense 
against these activiti^, we would be 
allocating to this work, some three to 
four billion dollars annually. 

While I am on the subject of Com¬ 
munist techniques, I might mention, 
a somewhat recent development in 
their program * ,of sowing interna¬ 
tional discord—one that will look 
quite attractive to many countries 
^vhich are under pressure to build 
uj? their military establishments. 

- ^ ^ "e I ’ - 

TJits^rticIe is adapted from a re *, 
cent speech fpJhe International As¬ 
sociation d}<jChief$,,p} Police, 


The Soviets emerged from World 
War II with a substantial stockpile of 
obsolescent and now fairly obsolete 
military equipment. This included, in 
addition to small arms, a good many 
thousands of medium and heavy 
tanks. Immediately following the 
war’s end, the Soviets developed ,a 
whole new series of tank and airf 
craft types, including, in aircraft, the 
MIG-15 fighter plane, the TU-4 (B-29 
type) long-range piston bomber,* and, 
more recently, the IL-28 light jet 
bomber. 

It is now estimated that the So¬ 
viets have many thousands of these 
types of war equipment, some be¬ 
coming obsolete, some surplus. All 
are likely to be replaced' over the 
—next”few years. New tanks are in 
^m^ production, and new. long- and 
niediuni-range bombers are coming'*^ 
off the asseinbly line. For example,, 
the replacement ofiobsole^ent MIG- 
15s.with newer models has created a 
reserve of some four Jto six thousand, 
MIG-15s, of which a very substantial 
number could be*unloaded as an ad¬ 
junct to a.general program of caus¬ 
ing trouble throughout the.world. 

Of course, a good share of This 
equipment has already, gone to Com¬ 
munist China and to Indo-China, 
with results which are now clearly 
s^n.* There remains ample for other 
parts of the world, and we now hear 
of advanced negotiations with sev¬ 
eral countries of the Middle East. I 
would not be at all surprised•^if we 
soon .heard* .that countries in This 
hemisphere were being approached. 

A' premature start with this> pro¬ 
gram was made over a’ year ago. You 
will rembmber that it was a shipload 
of obsolete arms, sent by Czechoslo; 

-j— j.* ^‘ ' --it 

vakia to Guatemala Vvhich aroused 



DULLES: DO SHRIMPS GURGLE? 


the Guatemalan people to realization, 
of The Communist plans for a take¬ 
over of that country. Once again; 
Czechoslovakia‘looms up as the front 
for the delivery of Communist arms 
—this time in the .Middle East. 

A few days ago, ‘Nikita Khrush¬ 
chev, head of the Soviet Communist 
party, made some interesting state¬ 
ments. He remarked that, ii anyone 
believes that Soviet smiles involve 
abandonment of the teachings of" 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, he deceives 
himself. Those who wait for that, he 
said, must wait until a shrimp learns, 
to whistle. 

There *is some debate as to 
whether the word should be shrimp 
or crayfish, for there is an old Rus¬ 
sian proverb that says: will do it 

when the crayfish whistles on the 
mountain top.” This, of course, is a 
Russian way of saying “never”— 
though I have it on good authority 
that in the deep reaches of the sea 
the crayfish and. shrimp do make 
some gurgling noises. 

There is.no hard evidence as yet 
that the dangers we face from the 
underground subversive activities of 
Communism have c^sed. Let us hope 
they do. Let us hope - that Khrush¬ 
chev hears the shrill call . of the 
shrimp. Meanwhile, we* in the free 
countries cannot afford to relax our 
vigilance.. 
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An experienced observer notes many changes —- for the worse'— in the last two years 


THE NEW' YUGOSLAVIA: 

I 

FACADE AND REALITY 


A ll too many American observ¬ 
ers of Tito’s Yugoslavia seem 
stubbornly determined to see ,the 
official da^ade^rather' than the? living 
reality in appraising that country’s 
present-cpursk -They insist, ih' defi¬ 
ance-of clear evidence, that'Yugb-^ 
slavia ii^^rapidly- evolving^ from- :a 
Communist dictatorship into some¬ 
thing reasonably^ akin to a demo¬ 
cratic state, and that nothing what¬ 
ever has^ changed i^ Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations since Bulganin and Khrush¬ 
chev visited Belgrade. 

If ability to deceive American 
jlJ oiirnalistscandr statemen-is a^^valid, 
criterion, then Tito is surely the'mbsl; 
capable totalitarian ruler of our time'. 
When Tito "refuses to join NATO, 
his statement is interpreted in Wash¬ 
ington as benefiting the free world 
rather than the Kremlin. When he 
virtually wrecks the Balkan Pact by 
refusing to transform it into a mili¬ 
tary alliance, that too is mysteriously 
construed as a rebuff to Moscow. 
This policy of self-deception in an 
effort to keep Yugoslavia on our side 
at any price will inevitably defeat its 
own'purpose. For by now Tito must 
be convinced that, regardless of what 
he does, he can always count on 
■^Wes'tern^babkirig,'both- diplomatic " 
and economic. 

Recently, the Swiss newspaper 
Neue Zilrcher Zeitung, one of Eu¬ 
rope’s most distin^ished journals, 
published an article which should 
prove useful' in counteracting West¬ 
ern wishful 'thinking about* Yugo¬ 
slavia. It is written by Victor Meier, 


By Bogdan Raditsa 

a correspondent with intimate knowl-’ 
edge of Yugoslavia who visited the 
country during the past summer.' 
Here are'-sbmej%f His comment's oh. 
various-asp^ts^ of life under Tito: 

• t realm entl of foreigners I “The 
declining threat from the ‘East has 
been^’paralleled; by declining tolef- 
anceT toward ^Western residents in 
Yugoslavia; a^ a result of the incipi¬ 
ent normalizatibn of relations with 
the Soviet Union, the attitude has 
grown into’one of open unfriendli¬ 
ness. Too Ibng ioT inclusion here is 
the list' bl expulsions, arbitrary ar- 
^estSj^^iritimidaj^^ ^andL siniilaL ac% 
tions^'that have occurred in the past 
few months, frequently involving^ 
harmless^ tburists. One might cite as 
a'typical 'example the attempt made 
to raise the rents of fqrei^ers resid¬ 
ing in Belgrade to 10 or 20 times 
those charged to Yugoslavs and to 
make life generally as difficult as 
possible for them in an economic 
way.” 

^ Contact with the Western world: 
“The lack of contact with foreign 
countries gives them [Yugoslav 
youth] a feeling of acute frustration. 
Striking in this connection is 'the 

•k _ 

Earlier this month, wo printed two 
encouraging articles pn^ Yugoslavia 
hy Paul WilIcn,''who"had just visit¬ 
ed there. Here Bogdan Raditsa cites 
other informatioH' to indicate a dif-^ 
fcr^t prognosis.‘Mr. Raditsa, Pro¬ 
fessor of Modem* European History 
at Pairleigh Dickinson College, was 
formerly Tito’s foreign press chief.. 


rising number of desertions of young 
Yugoslavs in foreign countries [for 
whom, one might add, the West has 
done absolutely nothing]. . . . For a 
long time, the Yugoslav Cbmmuhis.ts 
placed great hope in-the youth of the 
country. Through generous scholar¬ 
ships and similar privileges,' they 
sought in particular to win the young 
intellectuals. Today, they must recog¬ 
nize that the younger generation has 
become every bit as skeptical as 
other' groups. At the end of long 
years of study, the young intellectu¬ 
als see nothing ahead 'but a precari¬ 
ous liv ing.” _ _ _ ’ 

“ t — o "Economic cbSiSi^fbni;^“TKis"'lig^^~ 
gravation [high living costs] is most 
acutely felt by the population^ in re¬ 
gard to food, for which the Yugoslav 
must still pay but between 60 and 
70 per cent’of his income. The aver¬ 
age wage level has -remained un¬ 
changed at between 8,500 and 9,000 
dinars per month. Prices of textiles 
and other' consumer’s goods have 
risen slightly, or at any rate have 
not dropped. A Yugoslav must still 
spend the sum of 30,000 to 35,000 
dinars for an ordinary suit, and the 
price of a gift parcel containing the 
legally authorized^ 3 kilos [6.6 
pounds] of. coffee.^and‘two, pairs oL_ 
nylons is still equal to a whole 
month’s wages.” 

• Political democracy: “Political/^ 
conditions ... have deteriorated con- 
-siderably in Yugoslavia in the jlfast 
few nionths. . . .'They show thtrnar¬ 
rowness of the base on which>xest .the 
Belgrade rulers’ aspiratibils to play 
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a role in world politics. . . . The or¬ 
ganization of the Yugoslav Commu¬ 
nists even today has the character of 
a political conspiracy which, having 
seized power in a revolutionary civil 
war, must defend itself daily against 
a hostile majority by means of in¬ 
timidation and terror. . . . 

‘The practical operation of the 
[electoral] law . . . shows that a 
really democratic order does not 
exist. The nomination of candidates 
takes place by means of ‘public vot¬ 
ers’ assemblies’ which allow the Com¬ 
munist organizers complete control 
and protect them against the dangers 
of secret elections. The law, to be 
suie, also provides for nomination of 
candidates by written ballots; but, 
when this method was used in some 
places in the last elections to the 
Skupshtina, the Communist press at 
once and with great vehemence 
turned upon the ‘criminal attempts 
of some elements’ to ‘misuse’ the 
electoral law for their ‘sinister machi¬ 
nations.’ ” 

• Conditions within the Commu¬ 
nist party: “[There is a] growing 
antagonism between the Party lead¬ 
ers and the rank-and-file. The intel¬ 
lectuals among the Communists feel 
increasingly repelled by the recently 
tightened intellectual controls. . . . 
Between 1952 and 1954, the [Party] 
membership dropped from 770,000 
to 700,000 as a result of expulsions, 
and, according to the latest informa¬ 
tion, it now amounts to little more 
than 600,000. . . . The Communist 
party of Yugoslavia will soon consist 
only of career-hungry functionaries 
and UDB [secret police] people,” 

One observer who steadfastly de¬ 
nies that the Yugoslavs are drawing 
closer to Moscow is Paul Willen, 
whose two articles appeared in The 
New Leader of October 10 and 17. 
Among those whom Mr. Willen cited 
in support of his contention was 
Vladimir Bakaric. who recently led a 
Yugoslav parliamentary delegation to 
the USSR. However, he failed to 
quote a vital part of the Yugoslav 
Home Service report on Bakaric’s 
trip. This omitted portion declared 


that Bakaric “approved [Bulganin’s 
speech to the Supreme Soviet] in the 
following words: ‘We were satisfied 
. . , that Bulganin’s words completely 
corresponded to the policy which has 
been and is being conducted by Yu¬ 
goslavia.’ Comrade Bakaric then said 
that, according to our sincere belief, 
relations will not return to the old 
but will be built on a new basis, for 
thus they can become better than 
they ever were.” 

There have been many indications 
in recent months that Comrade Baka¬ 
ric’s forecast is being borne out. The 
Bulganin-Khrushchev visit has been 
followed by many others, including 


that of Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan, who took his fam¬ 
ily to the Dalmatian Riviera and was 
Tito’s guest on the island of Brioni. 
Moicover, not only Soviet leaders 
but Chinese Communists and Czecho¬ 
slovak trade-union delegations and 
even police officials visited Yugo¬ 
slavia last summer. 

One also wonders how Yugoslavia 
is to maintain her vaunted ‘'sover¬ 
eignly” now that, according to Yu¬ 
goslav press reports, Tito has agreed 
to accept the Soviet offer of an 
atomic reactor, a cyclotron and other 
equipment and material, including 
uranium. A new Soviet-Yugoslav 
trade agreement, which has been 
drawn up though not yet signed, pro¬ 


vides for a Russian credit of $54 
million to purchase Iron Curtain raw 
materials and a $30-million gold loan 
for purposes which are still unclear. 
Under this agreement, Yugoslavia’s 
trade with the Soviet bloc should 
approximate $40 million this yeai 
and rise to $75 million in 1956, so 
that within two years Russia will 
completely dominate Yugoslav for¬ 
eign trade. A fund has also been cre¬ 
ated to finance the exchange of tech¬ 
nical information, equipment and 
personnel, which means that any 
future Western projects in Yugo¬ 
slavia will operate with Moscow’s 
full knowledge. 


It should be clear by now that the 
issue is not whether Yugoslavia re¬ 
turns to her pre-1948 position in the 
Soviet bloc. In fact, it is most un¬ 
likely that Moscow even regards such 
a move as desirable. Tito is far more 
valuable today as the leader of a 
“sovereign” nation which supports 
the chief aims of Soviet foreign pol¬ 
icy than he would be as a cringing 
flunky. And there are indications 
that the Kremlin would like to 
achieve a similar pseudo-independ¬ 
ent status for its Eastern European 
satellites, so that they can achieve 
greater legitimacy in foreign eyes 
and perpetrate the same hoax that 
Tito has on the free nations of the 
world. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 

Communist Bluff 
and Blackmail 


CHAMBERLIN 

L enin’s familiar commandment— 
IS necessary to use any ruse, 
cunning, unlawful method, evasion, 
concealment of truth”—is being 
faithfully put into practice by Sta¬ 
lin’s heiis. Quite recently, Moscow 
and Peking have made two attempts 
to use the plight of prisoners as a 
means of extorting a political ad¬ 
vantage. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev cold¬ 
bloodedly insisted that German pris¬ 
oners, who had been kept for ten 
years, would be released only if the 
Federal Republic consented to re¬ 
sume full diplomatic relations; and 
this seems to have been the decisive 
weapon in overcoming Adenauer’s 
misgivings and breaking down his 
resistance. No one should underesti¬ 
mate the disappointment which 
would have been felt in many Ger- 
*man homes if the Chancellor had re¬ 
turned from Moscow without obtain¬ 
ing some satisfaction on the question 
of the prisoners. 

Yet, yielding to blackmail is a dan¬ 
gerous precedent. Suppose the Soviet 
rulers are still holding back some 
German prisoners and offei to release 
another 5,000 or 10,000 in return for 
some other German concession, such 
as the stopping of anti-Communist 
broadcasts It is hard to say where 
this piocess would end 

This same technique—using hu¬ 
man beings unjustly imprisoned as a 
lever for the extraction of political 
concessions—has been very much in 
evidence during the prolonged nego¬ 
tiations in Geneva between the Amer¬ 
ican Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 
U. Alexis Johnson, and the Red Chi¬ 
nese representative in Poland, When 


the discussions began early in Au¬ 
gust, there were over 40 American 
citizens held in Red China. 

This number has now been re¬ 
duced to 19; but recent Peking 
broadcasts intimate that these 19 
are being treated as hostages, their 
release being made dependent on the 
opening of general political discus¬ 
sions between the United States and 
Red China at a higher diplomatic 
level. Mr Johnson, an able career 
diplomat of considerable Far Eastern 
experience, seems to have been doing 
a good job within the limitations of 
his instructions. But these instruc¬ 
tions should be crystal clear on the 
point that this government will not 
engage in discussion with the Peking 
regime on any subject until every 
American citizen who wishes to leave 
China is safely over the border. 

This is mere reciprocity. The re¬ 
strictions on a limited number of 
Chinese students in this country who 
were refused permission to go to 
Red China (because of special tech¬ 
nical knowledge acquired in Ameri¬ 
can universities) have long been 
removed. Any Chinese misguided 
enough to want to return to the hoi- 
rible tyranny which has gripped his 
homeland is now free to do so. We 
should insist , that corresponding 
freedom be given to all Americans in 
China before negotiations on the re¬ 
nunciation of force against Formosa 
or any other subject are taken up. 

Bluff as well as blackmail is a strik¬ 
ing element in Soviet diplomacy This 
bluff takes the form of trying to make 
a noteworthy ‘‘contribution to relaxa¬ 
tion of international tension” out of 
ceasing to do something which should 


never have been done in the first 
place. So the Soviet Government tries 
to extract credit from finally con¬ 
senting to an Austrian treaty. Yet. 
the treaty could have been signed 
years ago had it not been for Soviet 
refusal to release prisoners who 
should have been freed at the end 
of the war or who should never have 
been arrested in the first place. 

There has been much ballyhoo in 
Moscow about an announced reduc¬ 
tion of 640,000 men in a standing 
army whose exact size has never 
been revealed, but which is known 
to be the largest in the world. This 
cut followed, it did not precede, a 
cut of similar absolute and greater 
relative size in U.S forces. 

Marshal Zhukov and other Soviet 
leaders also struck a virtuous pose 
over the relinquishment of the Soviet 
base at Porkkala, outside Helsinki, 
in Finland Soviet leaders were quick 
to suggest that the United States 
should go and do likewise and aban¬ 
don the overseas bases which, as 
NATO chief Alfred M. Gruenther 
recently told me in Paris, represent 
our best defense against a sneak 
atomic Pearl Harbor. The joker here 
is that the Porkkala base, like other 
tenitoiial annexations at Finland’s 
expense,' was seized by force. The 
American overseas bases in Gieat 
Britain. France. Germany, North Af¬ 
rica, Japan and elsewhere were set 
up with the agreement of the govern¬ 
ments concerned. 

It is quite in keeping with Com¬ 
munist philosophy that methods of 
blackmail and bluff should figure 
prominently in Soviet foreign policy. 
But theie is no reason for us to allow 
Moscow to get away with this sort 
of thing. Ability to spot and parry 
such tactics, which are almost certain 
to be employed in the second round 
at Geneva, will be an important fac¬ 
tor in determining whether the 
United States can spark a rally 
against the crumbling which is visi¬ 
ble in some sectors of the Western 
front since the effusive interchange 
of cordiality at the “summit” confer¬ 
ence last July. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Our Most Influential Philosopher 

John Dewey: His Contribution to the American TiacliLion. Revieivcd by Charles Frankel 

By Irwin Edman. Plulobophy Department Columbia Univer^Uy editor, 

Bobbs-MerrilL 322 pp, $3.50, The U^es of Phihsophv An Irwin Ednum Render* 


This felicitously edited anthology 
succeeds in making John Dewey’s 
ideas clearer than he himself usually 
succeeded in making them. On the 
basis of a clear and definite picture 
of the central impulses and intentions 
in Dewey’s thought. Professor Edman 
has organized Dewey’s ideas—his 
conception of philosophy, his ap¬ 
proach to logic, his ideas on the rela¬ 
tion of reason to experience and 
theory to practice, and his interpreta¬ 
tion of freedom—around two central 
themes, education and democracy. 
The result is to suggest Dewey’s place 
in the American tradition, to bring 
out the special character of his con¬ 
tribution to it, and to place his ideas 
in the context in which they are most 
intelligible. And Professor Edman’s 
introductory essay, which is the last 
bit of philosophical writing that came 
from his pen before his untimclv 
death, is, as we might expect, a model 
of lucidity and discernment With the 
exception of Sidney Hook’s book (n 
Dewey, I know of no '^olume which 
offers a quicker and surer path to 
the heart of Dewey’s philosophy. 

John Dewey, by common consent, 
is the most influential philosophei 
America has produced. The c-ppear- 
ance of this book gives us a chance 
to reappraise his influence and to 
understand some of its whys and 
wherefores. 

Dewey’s philosophy has gone into 
a mild eclipse since the war Devotees 
of the irrationahst philosophies that 
are in the public eye have made him 
a major target of their criticisms. 
But even philosophers whose basic at¬ 
titudes and philosophic purpose are 
close to Dewey’s have been stiessing 


the defects in Ins thinking. As Profes¬ 
sor Edman observes, he did not write 
well. But the difficulties which both 
laymen and professional philosophers 
have had in understanding him—not 
to mention the ease with which it has 
been possible to misunderstand him 
—have not been due only to his lit¬ 
erary style or lack of style. 

There is also a systematic vague¬ 
ness in Dewey’s thought. He wrote 
on psychology, but had very little to 
say about major psychological theo- 
lies such as Freud’s; he wiote on 
logic, but either largely ignored, or 
was suspicious of, the revolutionary 
achievements in contemporary mathe¬ 
matical logic His view of science, 
for all the light it thiows on the ori¬ 
gins and incidence of science in 
everyday experience, is essentially an 
oulsidei's view, and fails to give suf¬ 
ficient emphasis to the significant dif- 
feiences. and the peculiar delights. 



DEWEY: ‘SENSE, HOPE, COURAGE’ 


that set off lefined theoretical inquiry 
from ordinary reflections on practical 
issues And while Dewey repeatedly 
emphasized the need for the conciete 
reconstiuction of our social institu¬ 
tions. he offered very little in the 
way of concrete proposals as to how 

we should proceed. 

The tiuth. it seems to me, is that 
Dewey began as an Hegelian, and 
that, despite all his efforts and all 
his repeated and trenchant ciiti- 
cisms of Hegel, he never quite got 
over it In his social philosophy, he 
repeatedly fell into the Hegelian 
habit of stating a social ideal in 
what looks like purely descriptive 
language; his logical theory is full 
of Hegelian hang-overs; and his phi¬ 
losophy of eductaion makes so much 
of the point that the obj’ect of edu¬ 
cation is growth and the ability to 
keep on leai ning that the question of 
what will be learned seems somehow 
to disappeai, and very little is said 
about the specific values in tenns of 
which we can measure growth There 
can be no doubt that the jargon of 
teachers’ colleges and the extreme 
forms of progressive education are, 
as Professor Edman says, virtual 
paiodies of Dewey’s ideas But it is 
haid to deny that Dewey’s emphasis 
on the process of education as a 
shared and cooperative expeiience 
seems to come at the expense of an 
emphasis on the mastering of definite 
and necessary skills. 

These defects in Dewe> s thinking 
must legitimately temper our admira¬ 
tion ot his achievement. And yet, as 
this creatnely edited anthology helps 
us to see. such criticisms are some¬ 
how not quite to the central point. 
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Dewey was not a tight or a subtle 
thinker. And despite all his concern 
to criticize abstractions in the light 
of concrete experience, his turn of 
mind was as abstract as that of most 
philosophers, and more abstract than 
many 


But what counts in Dewey is his 
vision It was a radical vision, he 
knew it was radical, and he applied it 
relentlessly to almost every major 
field of human interest And he suc¬ 
ceeded with this vision in affecting 
the fundamental context of our think¬ 


ing about philosophy and science, 
morals and politics, education and 
democracy, so that things can never 
be quite the same as they were be¬ 
fore he appeared. 

On one side, it was a vision of the 
place of thinking in human experi¬ 
ence. Dewey helped change our 
thinking about the nature of think¬ 
ing itself, giving human intelligence 
a natural and social environment, 
and cutting it loose from traditional 
absolutistic ideals and from unten¬ 
able dualisms that separated theory 
from practice and reason from expe¬ 
rience And he provided an image of 
the difference that thought makes in 
human affairs, and of the larger dif¬ 
ference it could make if the re¬ 
sources now at our disposal were 
svstematically marshaled. 

Dewey has been criticized most 
often, and most unfairly, for wanting 
to limit intelligence to purely ^^prac- 
tical’’ concerns. But what he really 
wished was to make practice intelli¬ 
gent, and he saw that this could not 
be done unless children and adults 
lived their lives under conditions that 
generated ideas out of their vital ex¬ 
perience. His object was to explore 
the conditions which might give prac¬ 
tical experience this sustained intel¬ 
lectual aspect. One cannot avoid the 
feeling, of course, that his inteiest in 
providing school children with vital 
experiences that would help them see 
the practical significance of what 
they were learning went too far. 

In their application in the class¬ 
room, Dewey’s repeated denigration 
of ‘‘theory” at the expense of “expe¬ 




rience,” and his concern with devices 
that would show the relation of what 
is learned in the classroom to what 
goes on m the world outside, have 
distracted the attention of teachers 
and students from ideas themselves, 
and underestimate (it seems to me) 
the vital experience that can be 
found, even by children, in master¬ 
ing intellectual skills and in dealing 
with ideas directly. I do not think 
that Dewey can be relieved of all le- 
sponsibility for the artificial, cultist, 
and almost ritualistic preoccupation 
with pedagogical gadgetry—“proj¬ 
ects,” “field trips,” and all the rest 
—that now weigh down our teaching 
methods. But as the pages Professor 
Edman has included from Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education make 
plain, his object was not to limit 
education to what is “useful,” but to 
create a school environment, and, 
more generally, a social environment, 
in which ideas were used and there- 
foie genuinely mastered. To remake 
our educational practices and social 
institutions in the light of this con¬ 
ception of how intelligence is gen¬ 
erated out of human experience was 
his abiding concern. 

And Dewey’s vision, on the other 
side, was a vision of the revolution¬ 
ary nature of democracy in human 
affairs, and of the revolutionary new 
values it had brought on the human 
scene The virtue of democracy, for 
Dewey, was its unprecedented power 
to provide indiviuals with an educa¬ 
tive environment, to give them mean¬ 
ingful experience And this provided 
him not only with a reason for be¬ 
lieving in democracy, but with a 
criterion for judging its actual opera¬ 
tions He helped us to see that the 
problems that .beset democracy can 
be solved only by carrying the demo¬ 
cratic revolution forward, only by 
happily accepting the values and the 
intrinsic quality of experience for 
which democracy stands, and by pro¬ 
gressively extending them into our 
work and play, our schools and fac¬ 
tories, and our associated living. 

Dewey thought that the function 
of philosophy was essentially imagi¬ 


native—^to project the possibilities of 
an age so that men might move in¬ 
telligently to desired goals In the 
last half century, no one has a better 
claim to have done this job for Amer¬ 
ican democracy than Dewey himself 

Indeed, the degree to which the 
defects in Deivey’s thought have be¬ 
come the problems with which we 
are preoccupied suggests how suc¬ 
cessful he was in dealing with his 
problems. It is no longer as easy as 
it once was to solve social problems 
by taking refuge in abstractions 
about unchanging natural rights Our 
schools, for all our complaints about 
them, are happier and freer places to 
send our children, less boring, less 
routinized, more responsive to indi¬ 
vidual needs and differences. The phi¬ 
losophy that is taught and practiced 
in our universities is less irresponsi¬ 
bly dogmatic and speculative, and 
more clearly oriented toward the so¬ 
lution of definite problems; indeed, 
despite his criticism of the classic 
tradition in philosophy, Dewey did 
as much as anyone to revive the 
large, classic vision of philosophy as 
the discipline that deals with prob¬ 
lems of passionate concern to men at 
large. And in our approach to the 
problems of democracy, we are at 
least aware that the issues are not 
puiely formal and legalistic, but in¬ 
volve the institutions that form men’s 
intimate habits and the quality of 
their everyday experience. Much of 
this goes back to Dewey’s seminal 
vision. 

As Professor Edman says “John 
Dewey was the voice of liberal intel¬ 
ligence when the prospects of good 
will and intelligence seemed better 
than they do at this brutal moment 
of modern history. . . But Dewey in 

a deep sense is the voice of a persist¬ 
ent central hard core of practical 
sense and humane hope and courage 
in this country . . . His was a voice 
for reasonableness and for imagina¬ 
tion. He will be listened to again and 
long.” Professor Edman’s judiciously 
edited book may help us to recover 
at least some of the sanity and cour¬ 
age for which Dewey stood 
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A Misleading Guide to U.S. Commimism 


I T WOULD BE difficult to imagine a 
.work of scholarship at once more 
important and more badly done than^ 
the Bibliography on ihe Communist 
Problem in the United States financed 
and published by the Fund ior the 
Republic. This 475-page volume lists 
more than 5,000 books and articles 
on the subject of the Communist 
party. It is unquestionably the-most 
ambitious and best-financed attempt 
to provide a definitive work in this 
field. And yet, the compilers of this 
volume have consistently omitted the 
most important works of many of the 
very writers who have done most to 
illuminate the Communist problem. 

Bibliographies have one impor¬ 
tant purpose—to direct future re¬ 
search workers to the most significant 
available materials. This bibliogra¬ 
phy, should it become a.standard li¬ 
brary reference item, could only have 
the opposite effect—that is, to direct^ 
future research workers away from 
^me of the most telling indictments 
of Communist methods. 

Here, for example, is a bibliogra¬ 
phy of the Communist problem which 
includes no mention of anything by 
Angelica Balabanoff, first Secretary 
of the Communist International, 
whose autobiography is one of the 
most illuminating accounts we have 
of the internal operation of the 
Comintern. The bibliography lists 
nothing written by Dwight Macdon¬ 
ald, whose attacks on the Commu¬ 
nists have become an integral part 
of our intellectual history. Arthur 
Koesller is represented by a single 
article which he wrote for the Ne\v 
York Times; the editors of the bibli¬ 
ography seem unaware that Mr. 
Koestler has written books. Max 
Eastman, whose writing on Commu¬ 
nism is nothing if not persistent, is 
represented by three entries, all mi¬ 
nor articles. Liston Oak is repre¬ 
sented by a single article arguing 


By John A. Sessions 


In ihe October 3 NE^y Leader, James 
Rorly praised two security studies 
assisted by the Fund for the Repub¬ 
lic. Last spring, we noted that sev¬ 
eral NL writers (including Daniel 
Bell, John P. Roche, Ralph L, Roy, 
Moshe Decter) were engaged, under 
the direction ^of Clinton Rossiter 
and sponsored by the Fund, in a 
major study of Conununist influ¬ 
ence on U.S. institutions. As part of 
that study, John A. Sessions is writ- 
ing a histor>' of the League of 
American Writers. Mr.^ Sessions, as¬ 
sistant director of *^the ILGWU 
Training Institute, taught at Michi¬ 
gan and ^mcll and has written for 
the Atlantic and other journals. 


against new laws to control Commu¬ 
nists, Judging from this bibliogra¬ 
phy, Bertram Wolfe must have died 
in the mid-1930s since there are sev¬ 
eral articles written by Wolfe when 
3e^was a „Communist*^ but none, by 
this prolific writer since 1934. 

.One*’ofrthe most astonishing items 
is the single entry for James T. Far¬ 
rell—an article he wrote against 
Trotskyisni in 1950. FarrelPs Note on 
Literary Criticism, a telling attack 
on the Communist literary critics, 
accelerated the crumbling of the 
Communist literary frqnt, but it does 
not warrant a place in this autobiog¬ 
raphy, nor do other pieces written 
by Farrell on tbe Communists. 

For several years, the Free Trade 
Union Committee of the American 


Federation of Labor has published a 
series of significant documents on the 
problems of Communists and the la¬ 
bor movement. But none of these are 
included in this bibliography. In¬ 
stead, the AFL, is represented by a 
collection of trivia. 

One could go on indefinitely call¬ 
ing the roll of writers either inade¬ 
quately represented or altogether ig- 
nored-^Norman Thomas, William 
Henry Chamberlin, Philip Taft, 
James Rorty, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Philip Rahv, David Dallin, and so 
on. But the .point is .dear. This is a 
bibliography on the Communist 
problem which has no room for the 
works which have hurt the Commu¬ 
nists most. 

The bibliography is no more ade¬ 
quate in ,iis treatment, of Communist 
party sources. There" is room to cite 
such inconsequential items as an arti¬ 
cle by Pat-Toohey listing Communist- 
sponsored radio programs in Phila¬ 
delphia during June and July’ 1936, 
an article by E. Richards in The 
Communist on the Unicameral Leg¬ 
islature in Nebraska, and an adver¬ 
tisement for a novel by Upton 
Sinclair. But tliere is no room for 
Albert Maltz’s famous groveling pub¬ 
lic recantation in the Daily Worker 
of the deviationist views he had re¬ 
cently expressed in the New Masses. 

The bibliography has* room- for 
Father Raymond Kelley’s silly* attack 
on surrealism as Communistic art, 
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but no room for International Litera¬ 
ture's well known savage tirade 
against the New Masses for, among 
other things, failing to reprint 
enough of Stalin’s speeches. 

One can only wonder what has 
happened. There are two possible ex¬ 
planations. One is that this book 
results from incompetence, that the 
compilers honestly did not know 
where to look for the materials they 
were supposedly seeking. If so, it is 
slight excuse: This is too important 


a matter to be left to rank amateurs. 

The second possibility is a more 
disturbing one—that somehow the 
“anti-anti-Communist” attitude has 
touched this work. Professor Arthur 
Sutherland of the Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Law School, who was in charge 
of this project, is a legal scholar of 
unquestioned repute. But, as is the 
fashion in scholarship these days, he 
turned the actual work over to a 
corps of assistants. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know more about these 


assistants, and to know what Pro¬ 
fessor Sutherland did to check on 
their political background before he 
turned the work over to them. 

If the Fund for the Republic seri¬ 
ously wishes to defend itself against 
such attacks as have been leveled 
against it by Fulton Lewis and the 
American Legion, it must do some¬ 
thing to make amends for this bibli¬ 
ography. The job has been so badly 
done that nothing remains but to do 
it over again. 


Lady 


Chatterley in Italy 


Reviewed by Helene Cantarella 

Former chief. Foreign Language Review 
Section, OWl Motion Picture Bureau 


Exchange of joy. 

By Isabel Quigly. 

Harcourt, Brace. 250 pp. $3.50. 

The emotional impact of Italy on 
Anglo-Saxons has caused a lot of ink 
to flow since the war. One need but 
mention Tennessee Williams’s novel. 
The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, and 
Arthur Laurents’s play. The Time of 
the Cuckoo (lately filmed in Venice 
under the title of Summertime), to 
have some idea of the diversity of 
treatment accorded this provocative 
theme. It has, of course, been ex¬ 
plored in Italy, too, most recently per¬ 
haps by Mario Soldali, whose novel 
Lettere da Capri won last year’s im¬ 
portant Strega prize. 

There now comes to us from Eng¬ 
land a slight but curiously intense 
first novel, Exchange of Joy, which 
tells what happened to a conven¬ 
tional Englishwoman during a year 
spent in Italy with her two little 
children while her husband was off 
on a business trip to Australia. 

Gentle, stable, devout and ‘‘ab¬ 
surdly ordinary,” as she had once 
said about herself, 25-year-old Celia 
Coke was a thoroughly domesticated 
wife and mother whose potential 
urges toward personal ambition, rest¬ 
lessness and defiance had been thor¬ 
oughly dissipated by the prickly hu¬ 
mor and rigid set of values of her 
staid architect-husband, Neddy. 

Yet Celia must have had, beneath 


her placid exterior, an active and 
vivid subconscious life, for when she 
first met in Tuscany the wearily 
handsome Sienese poet, Arcangelo 
Tolomei, she “recognized him at 
once” as “her dream grown into day¬ 
light.” Falling rapturously in love, 
she capitulates with pagan fulsome¬ 
ness and uncharacteristic absence of 
guilt or remorse. For a year, Celia 
and Arcangelo live together in un¬ 
clouded bliss, have a child and, de¬ 
spite the pain of parting, decide for 
the good of all to go their separate 
ways. 

Miss Quigly is a writer of undeni¬ 
able sensitivity whose forte lies in 
conveying the atmosphere of breath¬ 
less and sustained ecstasy in which 
women of Celia’s stamp live when in 
love. But she has reduced the real 
core of the story to a flimsy sha¬ 
dow of what it might have been if 
treated seriously and in depth. 

By making Arcangelo over to look 
and behave “like an Englishman of 
the most casually elegant sort,” she 
has falsified him until he becomes 
nothing more than the sentimental 
and hackneyed prototype of what a 
provincial young British matron 
would expect in an Italian poet-lover. 
She has also glossed over or delib¬ 
erately removed the essential and 


often irreconcilable psychological, 
emotional and cultural differences, 
contrasts and conflicts which bedevil 
and intensify the passions of men 
and women of different nationalities 
who fall in love. 

Lastly, she leaves her readers with 
too many questions unanswered and 
unresolved: How can Celia honestly 
go back to the unsuspecting and un¬ 
loved Neddy after her Italian inter¬ 
lude? How can she keep hidden from 
him the secret of the birth of Arc¬ 
angelo’s child? Can she really give 
up her baby so easily for adoption 
by the implausible old Oxford don 
who serves as deus ex machina when 
someone is needed to remove the 
damaging evidence once the liaison 
between Arcangelo and Celia ends? 
How can Arcangelo agree to this 
preposterous arrangement? What 
about Neddy? Is he so obtuse that 
the change in Celia, however subtle 
and artfully concealed under silence, 
would go unperceived? 

Miss Quigly begs the point when 
she closes her story with the comment 
that “it was not neat and ended: 
there was no solution and no conclu¬ 
sion.” The real novel begins not so 
much with the unmarred idyll she 
has given us as with its conse¬ 
quences. 
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The Building of Modern Israel 



Sound the Great Trumpet. 
Edited by Af; Z,, Frank, 
Whittier, 415 pp. $5,00, 


Revietved by Leon Dennen 

Roving correspondenty 
Newspaper Enterprise Association 


It was on a recent lour of Israel 
that I first heard the amazing story 
of Joshua Slampfer, a founder of 
Pelah-Tikvah and, according to M. 
Z. Frank, “one of the most remark¬ 
able men in modern Jewish history.” 

Unfortunately, Israelis of today— 
pressed by enemies on all sides and 
racing against time to build and 
strengthen their little slate—have but 
little time for history-sunless, of 
course, it is Biblical history. So it 
was that I had only a brief moment 
in Pelah-Tikvah, oldest Jewish agri¬ 
cultural settlement in Palestine, to 
/ listen to the gray-bearded patriarch 
who apparently knew Slampfer “in 
the flesh” and bitterly regretted the 
fact that Joshua, though dead* almost 
a half .a century, did not live to see 
his dr^’m of a Je\vish comO 

true. Under the “persuasive” guid¬ 
ance of my'official escort, Lwas soon 
speeding^towafd the Negev, where 
another strip of Jhe* desert is being 
reclaimed—^^often with tears and 
blood and always with sweat. 

I suspect that my guide, a young 
stout-hearted Jew from South Africa 
who fought heroically in Israel’s 
“war of liberation,” was himself not 
too familiar with ,the folk dieroes of 
the First Aliyahj the earliest pio¬ 
neers, who preceded him. In his fren¬ 
zied preoccupation with the present 
and, above all, with Israel’s future, 
he, too, like most Israelis, had little 
time for those other “stout-hearted 
Jews whose daring and fortitude,” to 
quote a passage in Sound the Great 
Trumpet, “made it, possible for those 
ivho were to follow them to achieve 
the miracle of a homeland.” 

I finally encountered Joshua 
Slampfer again on the pages of 
Sound the Great Trumpet, Mr. 
Frank’s massive compilation of mem¬ 


oirs, short stories and abridged nov¬ 
els by some 40 Israeli leaders and 
men of letters. In a series of brilliant 
“pen-portraits,” Moshe Smilansky, 
himself an early pioneer in Pales¬ 
tine and probably the most articu¬ 
late representative of the “First 
AKyah/^ sketches vividly hot only 
the life of Slampfer but also the 
hopes, frustrations and tragedies of 
men like Moshe Yoel Solomon, David 
Gutman, the saintly A. D. Gordon, 
theoretician of the “Religion of La¬ 
bor,” and the rest of that precious 
band of dreamers, pioneers and he¬ 
roes who blazed the trail for their 
belter known and more publicized 
successors. 

To my knowledge, Sound the Great 
Trumpet is the first attempt to pre¬ 
sent in the English language the dra^ 
matic story of Israel from the 1870s 
to the present. It thus fills the wide 
gap in our knowledge of the origin of 
the first Jewish state in some two 
thousand years and throws new light 
on the “miracle” that occurred in 
1948. 

Since the publication of such a 
book, sooner or later, ]vas inevitable, 
it is indeed fortunate that it was Mr. 
Frank who undertook the monumen¬ 
tal task.. A competent Hebraist im¬ 
bued with the life and traditions of 
Israel, he is also a qualified editor, 
and, despite his life-long devotion to 
the cause of Zionism, Sound the 
Great Trumpet is remarkably objec¬ 
tive. (This, in itself, is a great feat 
in a book on Israel.) The material is 

on the whole well selected and well 
* 

edited and the contributors to the 
volume include Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion, Vladimir Jabotinsky, 
brilliant orator, linguist, poet, novel¬ 
ist and enfant terrible of political 
Zionism, and Samuel Joseph Agnon, 


Israel’s greatest living novelist and 
short-story writer, 

Sound the Great Trumpet, as Mr. 
Frank explains in his introduction, 
does not pretend to be either a liter¬ 
ary anthology or a history of Jewish 
colonization in Palestine. The chief 
purpose of the book is to give a 
series of pictures (most of them 
contributed by the participants them¬ 
selves) of life in Israel during the 
decades in which it evolved from a 
wilderness into a modern stale,,and 
the years immediately following the 
creation of the state. 

Indeed, without being shrill— 
without indulging in glorification or 
special pleading— Sound the Great 
Trumpet is primarily the story of 
Israel’s fantastic conglomeration of 

—Yemenite-Jews and Moroccan Jews,._ 

Jews from Eastern Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, cabbalists, mystics, atheists and 
orthodox Jews who jointly fought 
(and are still fighting) nature, mor¬ 
tal enemies and “civilized” indiffer¬ 
ence to carve out for themselves a 
new life in what they believe to be 
their ancestral home. 

To be sure, one can quarrel with 
some of Mr. Frank’s selections. Not 
all the stories, especially those deal¬ 
ing with the survivors of Hitler’s gas 
chambers, are either representative 
or of equal value. Some of the con¬ 
densations of the novels are so dras¬ 
tic. as to deprive them of much of 
their literary value. It might have 
been belter to omit some of them 
altogether. 

But why indulge in hair-splitting? 
The fact remains that Sound the 
Great Trumpet is a very human'and 
warm document about a vital phase 
of contemporary history and, to^my 
mind, one of the best books on Israel 
to date. 


October 31, 1955 
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By Joseph T, Shipley 

A Young Girl's 
' Faith in Life' 


SHIPLEY 


The Diary of, Anne Frank. Dramatized 
from the book by Frances Goodrich and 
Albert Hackettl'Directed" bV Carson Kanin. 
Presented by Kermil Bloomgarden; At the 
Cort Theater. ' 

D ramatizing a diary seems a 
difficult '.task, nor -does there 
seeni: much likelihood’ of theatrical 
entertainment in the story of two 
Jewish famili^ living for two. years 
in a cramped hideaway from .Hiller, 
only; tO' be found,, borne off to con¬ 
centration camps, and killed. Yet 
somehow, in The Diary of^ Anne 
Franky a happy combination* of au¬ 
thor,. director and performer has 
resulted in an' experience at^ once 
amusing, tender, touching Tand’poig-^ 
nant^v^but- not^-31*^311—depriving—■ 
somehow mitertaining and hearten¬ 
ing, too. 

Anne is 13 when she first con¬ 
fides to’ her-diary her impressions 
of the persons with whom she is to 
spend a cabin’d and confined two 
years. Fatlier Frank, seen through 
Anne’s eyes, is thoughtful and un¬ 
derstanding; but. through the look 
we have'at him as Ke’first-opens the 
diary (whenrail the others are dead) 
and at the end of the play closes it, 
we glimpse a measure^^bf dnelfective- 
ness in the^man. *He becomes more 
real by being less his daughler’js 
dream-father. It takes Anne a^ long^ 
time to appreciate her mother^ but 
the' audience feels' Mrs. Frank’s 
struggle' to hold the keel even, with 
a temperamental daughter and self- 
centered guests. For the other family, 
the Van Daans, have been well-to-do 
and spoiled^. Mrs. Van Daan can 
never reconcile herself to the pri¬ 


vation; Mr.,, Van Daan is a com- 
plainer, almost a whiner;, Anne an¬ 
noys him endfesly. When food grows 
scarce, he slips down at night and 
tries to steal, some of the community 
bread. 

The^boy Peter is ,a" sullen lad who 
but gradually softens under the 
gentle treatment of Mr. Frank and 
the gathering interest of •adolescent 
Anne: Also on hand is the fussbudget 
old bachelor dentist Dussel, who has 
to share Anne’s bedroom. As these 
folks must be quiet all day, because 
strangers are working in the offices 
below, the strain oh them through’ 
over two years'of such confinement 
may well be imagined. 

And finder "the Sirain they ha^ 
their assorted breaks.- Tempers flare, 
petty quarrels' arise, cruel words are 
spoken. Yet, soihehow they continue 
to'live. And Anrie—whose diary we 
hear, then watch it come to life on the 
stage—manages to find more than 
moments of fun as she grows toward 
womanhood and looks forward to a 
rich and creative life. 

The authors have laid a great 
burden upon Susan Strasberg, who 
lives the role of Anne. For Anne is 
an extrovert, who must always be 
doing, doing—%he walks behind Van 
Daan, mimicking his ways, or she 
slips into Peter’s room, to put on his 
clothing and come out before the 
family as a cocjcy boy. More touch¬ 
ingly, she puts on gloves and scarf 
to walk acrosl' the common living 
room for an evening call on Peter. 
And Anne is an introvert, question¬ 
ing, self-questioning, analyzing, ask¬ 
ing her diary, her sister, her father, 


reter about life. She even becomes 
a moralist or nienlof fit times, lec¬ 
turing "Peter about,his black moods; 
assuring him that most people are 
good or will be in a hundred years 
or so. Strangely, it is that confidence 
of Anne, even after shejhas gone to 
her death, which echoes from lier 
diary to Jiearten the ^ audience. ^ 

This lass of many sides and many 
moods Susan Strasberg ^brings' not 
only to life but to tender nearness. 
She has flashes of insight, spurts of 
mischief, momente of fright. Her 
spells of hatred for her mother, grow, 
toward understanding. She has the 
high spirits of a child, but the ,cpn- 
stant company of the adults makes 
her understanding. There are few, 
more touching moments > in the con¬ 
temporary theater than that which. 
Susan Strasberg creates when, on 
Hanukah night as her father regrets* 
that there are no presents, Anne pulls 
home-made presents for them all out 
of a bag. Even for Mr. Van Daan: 
two cigarettes, made' of scraps and 
pocket-scrapings. And for the audi-" 
ence,, moist eyes at a .girl’s warn 
heart. It is a pearl of an episode, 
superbly set. 

■^"A perfect foil to youn^ Susan 
Strasberg is. Joseph Schildkfaut'^s. 
Mr. Frank, whose quiet tone main-, 
tains the essential dignity of human 
nature, as Anne does its growth 
and goodness: The other figures, less 
fortified, with lower melting-points; 
are in the hands of competent players 
—Gusti Huber as Mrs. Frank; Jack 
Gilford as Dussel—^whom Garson 
Kanin has molded into a commu¬ 
nity. A community of diverse per¬ 
sonalities, crowded into an attic, 
presenting a poignant segment of the 
human tragi-comedy, faulty enough 
to be close to us alb but touched with« 
. that element still in us—despite the- 
recent inroads of the beast—which 
lifts toward the divine. The Diary of 
Anne Frank is an exalting experi¬ 
ence in the theater. It shows us that, 
in spite of hardship and danger, 
life can be fun. And also that (as 
all rich tragedies show) life is worth¬ 
while. 
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The New Leader icelcontes comment and 
criticism on any of its features^ but 
letters should not exceed 300 icords. 
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I DIRECT FROM PARIS, FMNCE! ^ 


9r THE BIS, BUXOM, 


VOTING 

% 

The figures on New York City’s recent voting 
registration clearly indicate that the people are 
not taking an active interest in political affairs. 
This year’s registration was tlie lowest in 24 
years. 

And when one notes'* the alarming fact that 
close to 50 per cent of the people who are 
eligible to vote fail to exercise their privilege, 
he can only conclude that too few Americans 
appreciate their freedom. 

Brooklyn, N.Y, Simon Cohen 

VFW AND UNESCO 

Courtney R. Sheldon’s “VFW Hits UNESCO, 
Legion Clears It”"[NL, September 19] was not 
up to the usual rcportorial standards of your 
magazine. 

First, the VFW at its Boston Encampment 
criticized, as it.has twice before, just one phase 
of UNi^CO’s activities: its attempt to use 
American schools to propagandize for world 
government. 

Secondly, the American Legion never 
“cleared** UNESCO, At its 1954 * convention, it 
passed a resolution condemning the use of. 
UNESCO’s pro-world-government material in 
U.S. schools. That was still the official Legion 
stand"when"Mr.^Sheldon wrot^his articl^ThT" 
report favorable to UNESCO, ^prepared by a 
special'^ American L^io^n’^ committee; had^Tiot’' 
been-adopted- by-' the .Legion and specifically 
stated in its forwbrd that it did not alter the 
Legion’s policy toward UNESCO. At the 
Legion’s 1955 convention, held this month, that 
report was rejected and the Legion reaffirmed« 
its opposition to UNESCO’s pro-world-govern¬ 
ment teachings. 

Mr. Sheldon’s statement that the VFW has 
been publicly whipping UNESCO because it 
has found it “fashionable” to do so is just not 
true. How does he reconcile that charge with 
the statement (in his next paragraph) that this 
country has not responded to the *VFW’s 
“strident, cry of alarm”? 

The VFW’s stand on UNESCO, regardless of 
fashion, is determined by the manner in which 
delegates vote on resolutions submitted to them 
at. our National Encampments. These delegates 
passed the resolution critical of UNESCO be¬ 
cause UN^CO teach^ that (and this is just 
one of many similar declarations) “One of 
the chief aims' of education' everywhere is to 
develop those qualities.*of ^citizenship which 
provide.the,foundation upon which international 
government^TtivLst be.based if it is to succeed” 
(italics mine). Also because UNESCO proposes, 
as a possible solution to ^me UN problems, a 
plan which “would *be a heginnirig of functional 
world government” (UNESCO’s bim words) 


and states that its educational goals are threat¬ 
ened “as long as the child breathes the poisoni^ 
air of nationalism.” The VFW believes in* na¬ 
tionalism, which, according to standard dic¬ 
tionaries, is “patriotism” or “devotion to the 
interests of one’s own nation.” It does not., ac¬ 
cept UNESCO’s view that patriotism is poison. 

Mr. Sheldon charged the VFW with “hesi¬ 
tancy to face the complexities”'of the modem 
world. The delegates to our recent National 
Encampment acted on over 435 resolutions 
concerning not only veterans’ affairs in general 
and the organization’s internal affairs, but also 
national security, national and foreign affairs, 
civil service and housing, Americanism, civil 
defense, community service and athletics, and 
youth activities. About 260 of these resolutions 
were adopted as submitted or after being* 
amended, others were submitted to committees 
for further study, and a considerable number 
were rejected. Does this indicate hesitancy in 
facing world problems? 

“The fascist label, however, according to the 
new head of the VFW, Timothy J. Murphy of 
Boston, cannot legitimately be pinned on the 
VFW.” So wrote Mr. Sheldon. Without my ex¬ 
plaining why, I think your readers will be able 
to sec that that was annmplied smear, especially 
since this statement.of„'Mr. Murphy’s,was not 
^mde in reference to UNBISCO. 

Many thoughtful o^ervers besides our Com- 
r nand ^-in-Chief have commented in recent years 
on the plethora of information and opinion 
•media that often •= tends to confuse ratlier than^ 
inform. Mr. Sheldon seemed to find our Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs observation on this score 
rather amusing and merely an indication of 
foolish yearning for “the good old days” when 
veterans’ groups played a more influential com¬ 
munity role. In the context in which that obser¬ 
vation was originally made (in a Christian 
Science Monitor interview), it was not that at^ 
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Live your beliefs in unsegregatediious- 
ing in beautiful Bucks County. A spa¬ 
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all, but rather the .expression of an. intelligent 
wishuiiat it weire easier for^ the average citizen 
to get "ail 4he facts onjmportant current issues 
so that he could take a^^und position on them. 
Mr. Sheldon^ conveniently omitted the final 
- sentence ^ of - the" VFW~lea(ler’s‘ remark ^ on- thisr^ 
point, to wit: “It’s hard-no tell who’s telling 
the truth,” i 

Is there anything wrong-in expre^ing regret, 
that such a condition exists? 

Washington, D, C, Francis J. McNamara 
Director, American Sovereignty 
Campaign, VFW 

Mr. Sheldon replies: 

. • , 1 - j. 

Contrary to Mr. McNamara’s implication, my 
article states very clearly that the VFW was 
accusing UNESCO of “promoting eWorld gov¬ 
ernment and subverting -American* youth. . . 

No further charge against UNESCO was at¬ 
tributed to the VFW. The article also explicitly » 
states that the report clearing UNESCO was 
made by ”a special American Legion com¬ 
mittee.” The article did not say or imply that 
the entire Legion was behind tlie report and, 
in fact, indicated the opposite by reporting the 
“pressures exerted on^ them [the special com¬ 
mittee] to drop the report.’* An abbreviated 
headline, “VFW^ Hits UNESCO, Legion Clears 
It,” is apparently the source of Mr, McNamara’s 
confusion. Mr. McNamara overlooks the fact 
that the article’s emphasis on VFW “hesitancy” 
:?was=^not~based-on-any~VFW^unwillingness to 
comment on world affairs but on the charge 
that it lack^.understanding of the “complexi¬ 
ties of existence' in a world where understand-, 
ing the. aspirations of all. peoples is essential 
to siirvivaL” The article’s quotation of Mr. 
Murphy on the “fascist label” in reference to 
t\x6 VFW stand on UNESCO is indeed legiti¬ 
mate., The attacks some persons have made on 
the VFW, were undoubtedly made with the 
VFW’s stand on' UNESCO, among others, well 
in mind. Lastly,*' there was nothing “con¬ 
veniently omitted.” Mr. ^McNamara’s comments 
and further quotations tend to emphasize the 
points already made in the article. 
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I Mr. Sizon "^ 
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I Misa Gandy^ 
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ReSFlet 9/16/55. 

Attached hereto is a copy of the preliminary draft on /y.,' 
employer practices implementing the Feder^ Industrial Personnel 
Security I*rogram. This is in the nature of a preliminary draft or 
tte article to appear in the Stanford l»aw Review. The ^ove draft / 
was made available to SA I ~| on 11/20/55 hy | I /(^ 

I I Stanford Research Institute, Jfenlo Park, 



Calif. 


It is noted that the cover letter to this draft, vMch is 


addressed tol | requests the retur n of the copy of the 

draft with his cortaneni/S ;vithin three weeks. l has stated 

that he did intend to study this proposed draft and thereafter forward 
his observations to the Stanford Law Beview. . 
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Approved: 
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Special Agent in Charge 


Sent_LLiiiiIijLM,,^^ Per. 
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Best Copy Available'" 
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hcia la 'p&z: 4 n:;^mu. -srcct rcrd *r 4 to 

jritkcal j;toc«ea48c©-?iAtlcii ^JUlK ile ^lai4 tot to '<4 to' 

CcsfcTtfrusa ctoetoj^ Fcdtxa ciccato '^cra nit to <4 

to i, -^clc-sats^ ta to CccTcsrcaee Jsat i^oyc ia acJ«i^a Jsy to 

-‘♦Fii^raatoaticaaiit; .' “ 

>* 
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UNITED STA 





TO 

I 

FROM 


Mr. NiclA/tr' 
M. 


ERNMENT 


DATE: December 8, 1955 


SUBJECT: 




FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 
EARli GODWIN 
NEWS BROADCAST 
DECEMBER 8, 1955 

On his brocidcast tonight, Mr 
"Young Mr. Henjy spoke up just in time, I think 






.n stated. 

He went on to relate 


that Henry Ford II's slap at the doings of the Fund for the Republic is quite 
reassuring, ^cording to National Commander J. Addington Wagner of 
the American Legion. Mr. Godwin stated that another American Legion 
Commander had sent a letter to Robert M. Hutchins, President of the 
Fund for the Republic, xirging his resignation in view of the disavowal 
of the Fxmd's activities by Mr. Ford. Mr. Godwin related that Ford 
^eged that,although Ford money was originally put tout for the operation 
of the Fimd, < he and his family have no control whatsoever over the 

activities of the Fund, and he had no idea what effect his comments wovtld 

( have on t h eir future activities. ^Ir. Godwin commented that a long sigh 
of relief went up when Ford told the Fund for the Republic to shut up. 

He quoted Repres^tative Walter, Chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, as saying that the Fxmd deliberately 
attempted to block investigations by that Committee. Representative Walter 
said that Ford's statement was not surprising when one considers the 
Fund for the RepubHc holds that the Communist Party is just another 
political party, rather than a'militant conspiracy aimed at the overthrow 
of our ConsUtutional freedoms. ^Representative Walter said »v»pt this 
niistaken attitude, serves to 4isarm the unwary.^ as to the dangers of 
commvmism. . /’ 


RECOMMENDAIION;. 

■» None, 
'cc T .M^j Nichpis; 
cc - Mr. B;elmont 
cc' r.Mr.v Bb^dmah. 
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For" information. 
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S TANFORD UyiVER SITY 
SfMfn-d^ CdUfirM 



Horombop 1955 


Staiaford Researoh Institute 
Stanford Vlllago 

Stanford^ California be 

_ b7C 

Doar_s 


Bnoloaed 1@ a draft of our studont ^oto bn \ 

aiaployor praotioos tBpIomentin^ tho fodbral industrial ) 

i^raonr^l socwity prOi^aa^ in th© rosoaroh for «hioh , \ 

70 U or ©coioono in'your 6 fflob“wafl“intbrvi®wod* " *-■; 

projoot is still in draft atagoo As la pointed out in | 

tho introduoticm, thor© is a danger of failure of oca- j 

munioation in research through InterTleus* and ue would | 

appreoiate any cqoaaents you have to csnlco about the general ^ 1 

tone of the Note or specific points* If we have gone ] 

wrong in any partioulaPf we want to be set rl^t» so that ; 

If the experience In your organisation does not seem to 
Jibe with our statements > we would like to know about lt«. 



The draft Includes those footnotes, which ^e 
something mOfe then a citation of authority* 

I would bo grateful if you could return the 
copy of tho draft with your ocmaaents within* throe weeks* 


WHA/vb 

one* 


Sincerely yoursp 
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POOTHOTES 


All o^ts^aotox'a doing seeuTOd vro^ oiro ' 
bound to program by thoi? oostr@.ots 
th© goTorr®5onte , 32 CoP^Ro g 7»10i^9»12 (19^),o 
Be Almost all of tho intorvlewo wi^ 

porsonn^el managers and soourlty Offioors 

# 

rather 4han ^th top management« The terais 
”onQ>loyere” and "ocrntraetors?* &^p 
used throughout the Note for the sake of 
broyltjo 

C. Armed Poroeo Industrial Security Rogula- 
t ion. g 72av»300g 20 Pad. Reg. 6776 (1955). 

An attempt is made, to make tho government 
agency Trlth ehich the private firm has con* 
tractod the cognizant agency» but this cannot 
be done i^ere moz^ than^one agency contracts 
with the- flrm^ and it may not be possibXo in 

other situations. Id..S 72.1«»»301c 

• * 

4 

B. There is no systematic reporting of oases 
arising under the program. A nisaber of la« 
dustrial personnel security cases ere collect.^ 
ed in Tarmolinsky^ Case Studies in Perecmnol 
Security 217-^5 (1955)• 

S« Armed Foroos Industrial- Security 
tiea g 7^o2—203(e)(2), 20 Pod. Reg. 6784 
(1955)* certain key personziel, who must be 






cleared in connection with the plant Bocurlty 
clearance* Id® | 72e2~-107, receive a Nationci 
Agency check (see pp® 11«»12' infra ) before 
being granted Confidential clearances® Id ® 
i 72®2~-203(o)(l)® The reason given la "the. 
added responsibility iniposed upon these Indl-^ 
vldualsj for olear^ce of their employees 
for access to Confidential information • • • » 
Ibid, 

P® Only the goveipment can clear a non- 
cltisen for access to Confidential informa¬ 
tion® Industrial Security Manual for Safe- 

_ guardlng„Claaslf_ie_dJInformatipn 5 jS.6.®10.(a)__ 

(2), 20 Fed® Reg. 6219 (195^)* 

G® Contractors are required to maintain a 
record of emjiloyeeo who have been cleared 
for access to each level of classified infor¬ 
mation® ^® S 66,21® 

H® Armed Forces Industrial Seciirlty Ragula- 
tlon § 72,2—.206(a), -20 Pod. Reg® 6785 (19^5)e 
The other agencies whose files are checked, 
as appropriate, are the Civil Service Coamiis- 
sion, the Bureau of Immigration and Hatxiral- 
isation and the House Committee on Tki-Amerloss 
Activities® Ibid , 

I® Industrial Personnel Security Review 






Regulation g 67o4—2, 20 Fed* Reg* 1^56 
(1955)* The so purity adviser to on© of the 
hearing board panels, p* 1$ infra , said in 
an interview that virtually all cases pomo to 
the Screening Board by way of a rooonBaendatlcn 
frcta one of the military departments that 
cloaranoa should bo granted* Th® Screening 
Board also reooives oases in which a military . 
department has racoraaendod reroeation of a 
olearano® or denial of aeooas to a non- 
employe© industrial “visitor”; and oases in 
which action, is requested by the head of a 

mil it ary d e partment, o r the Secretary of_ 

Defeneeo Id* § 67a—6(a)* 

<ir* g| 67«4“-3{o), (f). That on® dla- 
sent is enough to require this, action seec^ 
to be the necessary implication of | 67,4—3 
(h); “Favorable determination shall bo by 
unanimous vote,” 

Ko Saployora and government officials ao 
stated in intorvlowss 

!»• § 6742—3(a)* The three boards estab¬ 

lished by the regulations are located in How 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, but the 
Director of Industrial Personnel Security 
Review may establish additional boordsii and 







ko 


panoXfl of tho board may sit whorovor nooeosary 
"to onstire pr<mQ)t and coavonlent hoarlngfl," 

Ibid* 

U* M, g 67<»4—'7(a)* Th» Review Board, lik® 

the Hearing and Screening Boards p is mad® np 

of as many th2?e© member panolS'—ono member 

from each of the military departmont8«»*^s 

necessary* One member of each panel must be 

a Xawyerp and each panel must include at least 

one civilian* Id., § 67*2—4(b) * 

H* The procedure described in the foregoing 

paragraphs was announced Fob* 2, 1955, to go 

into offoct sixty-days later^s—^Moot of-fehe -- 

experience of the contractors interviewed was 

under a program prcsaxilgated in 1953, which 

", • > 

differed slightly from the 1955 program* • 
Industrial Personnel and Facility Security 
Clearance Program, May 4, 1953* This docu¬ 


ment was apparently not published in th© 
Federal Register but can bo found in Hearings 
before a Subcommittee on Reorganiaation of the 
Senate CoaBnittee on Government Operatiems * 
84th Cong*, 1st Ses8* at I9I (1955)* There 
were three Screening Divisions, in New Xork, 
Chicago and San Franoisce. Casee in which a 
military department reopms^nded denial went 







dii*®otly to one or tho aeraoning divisions» 
Tdiloh T?ax^s ra<iulnad tjo glv® on ^pXoyaa 
notlo® «nd an opportunity to ropXy by lottor 
bofor® making its daolslon* ®i© prooedur® 
for appaaling to tho faring Bo^d was tho 
aosidp but tho Eoarlzjg Board^s dsolslon wao 
final under tho 1953 progracio ?Ph©ro uas no 
Review Board. 

0« Eire© ©n^loyors reported that the looal 
branch of their oognisant military department 
requires that they submit to it tho nemos of 
all persons granted Confidential olearanooso 
They said that if tho military departmsnt 
does not contact thorn within thirty days they 
consider an oinployoo*s cloaranco final. They 
said that if the-military department does 
contact them, the communication takes tho 
fozm of a flat denial of olearanoo. Two of 
the oontraotors said that tdien eXearano® was 
denied by the military department in this 
manner^ they had not Informed the employee of 
tho denial. In one Inatanoe an ea^loyee was 
moved to an unclassified job; in the other 
he was fired, Tho military departmsnt oon» 
oerhed acknowledged that oontraotors submit* 
ted the names but denied that it coEsaunlcatoC 
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with th« contraotoro about d6yogatos*y lnfor»_ 
mation discovered ^en the names were turned 
over to its Intalligeno® branch* An agency 
official said the information was passed alcng 
to th© Screening Board* 

P* One employer ocnanented that when h© re¬ 
ceived on inquiry ha gave only th® infossaa- 
tlon required by state law—th© official 
reason for th© discharge* 

Qo Two such agencies wore mentioned by em¬ 
ployers: The Better American Federation in 
ho& Angeles and the Western Research Poimda- 

tion in San Pren oi oco* ___ 

R, One conaiercial credit agency said that 
the addition of a loyalty check added about 
two dollars to its customary charge of foxir 
dollars per man per city to be checked* 

S* One employer acknowledged that his inves¬ 


tigation for Confidential clearances was 
%eagre," then added a comment that informa¬ 
tion classified Confidential is not very 


important, 

la One employer stressed that competition 
among government contractors tends to limit 
the possible ezpendltinre for personnel 
security. 





tl, hn orfielAl of one cognlse^t 
department reported that the e^^tent of a 
contractor's investigation ^aa ®. consider- 
atlon in the award of contracts* ^ official 
of another departaaent said the oxtent of 
Investigation could not bo a factor because 
the agenoj did not keep track of what the 
ocntraotors ware doing* 

V* Colic otiv® bargaining agreements in' the 
plants studied extended their protaotlcm to 
employees at times ranging fre^ thirty to 
ninety days after hlrlngc 

A dlach arge after access has baesa 
grauited—especially after the employer has 
become entitled to the protection of the 
collective bargaining agreement^ see note 
V supra * Some employers said it is dlffloull 
to sustain a security diecharge before an 
arbitrator and that unions tended to quosticn 
security discharges more frequently than noi¬ 
se ourity discharges* 

X, On© security officer said th© policy of 
his company is to grant an interim Confiden¬ 
tial olearanco upon hiring, then investigate 
and turn over any derogatory information tsr* 
covered to the cognizant mllitgiry departaaent 
for appropriate action* 







Y, Tiiosd tndu iadlcatssd thd slowasss Is 

partly attributable to a lack of proels® de¬ 
finition of tho functicsi of th® military 
evaluators—>and a oons®<|u®nt tendsncy for the. 
evaluators to send a eas© to th® Ser©®nlng 
Board If there Is any doubt—^and partly to a 
habit of scm® military personaol to allow 
the hardor oasos to alt on their desks un— 
deolded* 

'Za Tho goT®r23Bs®nt policy of not informing the 
oontraotor of the reason for the denial wo^ss 
against any modlfloation of this policy© 
Loyalty denials ars not distlngul®^®d frca 
suitability denials. Hone© the oontraetor 
who is worried about potential saboteurs must 
presume all dentals are for loyal^ reasons. 

But so® Yarmolinalcyp Case Studies In . 
Personnel Security 243 (1955 )p for an ©staaplo 
of an ©n^loye® being reinstated but In a 
woree-paying job© 






The security program for private 
industry necessarily impinges on interests 
other than the national interest in security* 
Against the need for security must he 
balanced the fact that costs* delays and 
mistakes in screening out security risks 
burden defense production* Also* thar© 

are indications that advances in scientific 

« - 

research are hampered by restricting 
access to secret information to those mho 
need it* Further* the req^iireraent that 
only trustworthy persons have access to 
secret information limits the loyal indi¬ 
vidual’s freedom to p'osspet'e for certain 
jobs on the basis of his tslent and ea- 
porienco; against the need for socxirlty 
must be balanced the possibility of an 
erroneous determination that an individual 
is a security risk* reaxalting in loss of 
his job or promotional opportunities* The 
security program should be allowed to im¬ 
pinge upon those interests only to the 
extent that there is a gain in security 
justifying the-harm censed to theother 
interests and that no less costly means is 
available to gchieve the gain in security* 
The subject of this Hote is tha role 
which the personnel practices of gowaspnaont 










contractors are playing In the industrial 
security program and the way in which 
those practices have shaped the operation 
of the program. The program in Its present 
form leaves the private er^l&yer in a 
position of great responsibility* He 
decides what persons he will hire and whoa 
he will place in positions retiring 
security clearance. To do so properly he 
must make a delicate determination ti^ch 
involves the several policies described 
above. 



Thus, as will 

be shown, whether the interests of Indi¬ 
vidual opportunity are given sufficient 
weight in relation to the need for security 
is a question whose answer often depends 
exclusively on the personnel practicee of 
the government contrcctor. 

The Hote is bas®^ principally on a 
throe-month study of the personnel practices 
which have grown up around the security 
program in the electronics industry of the 
San Francisco Peninsula end aircraft plants 
in the Los Angeles area. Appropriate 
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officials of & do&en concerns, with woric 
forces ranging from 300 to 51,000 persona, 
were intorviewed^^^ilitary officials 
dealing With security, members of federal 
security review boards and labor union 
officers ware also interviewedo The pur¬ 
pose of those interviews was to ascertain 
how the hiring and promotion practices of 
the employers have shaped the industrial 
personnel security program and its impact 
on the persons with whom it is conoerned. 


Such a field study has inherent 
limitations insofar as drawing general 
conclusions about the program is concerned* 
One cannot, be certain that the experience 
of the persons interviewed are typical 
of their counterparts in the country as a 
T^ole. Moreover, self-interest of the 
persons interviewed must dictate part, at 
least, of what they say* And there is 
always the danger of a failure of 
communication between men intimately 
acqialnted with the matters they are 
discussing and interviewers seeking to 
learn about them* 

But the value of field research is 
obvious: The program on the books may be 
much different from the program in action* 



Th® oniy w«y to ti.n6 out i® to go to tb« 
poopX® T7ho sro translating it into motion* 

II* ?h® Program on the Boeka 

> 

7he purpose of this section is to 
suBsaarite the regulations govomlag the 
security program as a frame of reference 
for the subsequent discussion of the 
program in action in the companies studied* 
Since later discussion will b© focussed 

f 

on the relationship of the program to 
employer personnel practices» the present 
seotion will emphasise those parts of the 
regulations whloh bear on matters isher© 
the effect of employer practices is most 
slgnlfleant. Other parts will b© d® 8 c 2 *ib®d~ 
only briefly* 

A* Protection of Classified Information* 

Bjseoutivo Order 10501 authorises 
specified executive departments and agencies 
to deter^ne that certain tnfora«tlbB , r- 
pertainlng to national defense shall he 
protected by k proscribed system of safe¬ 
guards* Once this determination is ssadOf 
the information is t®rm<ad classified* 

There are three categories of ol@@sified 
information, in ascending order iespor- 
tanoe; Oonfidential, Secret and ?op Secret* 









attach more 


otplngont re^ttirements of protection. 

Once clasolfled, the aatarial must'continue 
to receive the prescribed protection until 


a classifying agency determines that 
secrecy is no longer necessary. 

The Industrial Personnel Security 


Program was ostsblishad by the President 


to safeguard classified information in 
the hands of private compaht®® performing 
government def®ttse contracts. The program 
provides for screening of cbrapaniaa on a 
security basis prior to awarding a contract 
and administration of measures for pro¬ 
tecting the information after the contreot 
h^s been aw^ded^ The” prdcess^of “acrooning 



companies before awarding a contract is 
called facility clearance. It involves a 
determination that certain key offSsials in 
the contracting plant are loyal and trust¬ 
worthy and that there are adequate physical 
safeguards within the plant. After the 
facility clearance is completed and the 
contract is awarded, the private contractor 


assumes a contractual duty to take the 


prescribed steps for protection of the 
classified information. These stops are 
set forth in a Department of Defonse 











security manual ^ch is incorporated by 
reference into all classified contracts. 

One of the three military departments— 

Aimiy» Navy or Air Porceo*“l8 asst gned cog* 
nia&nce of each contractor for the purpose 
of administering the security regulationsiv 
Two general kinds of security duties 
are imposed on the contractor. First» he 
must maintain prescribed physical safe¬ 
guards for the classified information. 
Second, he must permit access to tho ,in^ 
formaticn only to those employees who 
need to know ”... such information in 
the performance of (theirJ assigned duties,” 
and who have been authorised to have access 
through tho proscribed procedures. 

The mthorisatlon for an employee 
to be granted access, called a clearance, 
is based on a determination that the 
employee is trustworthy. Throughout tho 
program -- whether the clearance sought 
is for access to Confidential, Secret or 
Top Secret Material — trustworthiness 
is determined by a single standard: 
•'Clearance shall be denied or revoked if 
it is determined, on the boaio of all the 
available information, that access to 
classified information by the person con¬ 
cerned is not clearly consistent with the 
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interests of the h'^tional a«c\irity.” 

This broad standard obviously loavos a 
wldo area for individual intorprotetion* 

An understanding of its Groaning in proctlc® 
would require analysis of a great auaber 
of individual oases^^^Pharofcr® little 
effort la jaade in this note to evaluat® 
the as it is applied« although 

vital interests of those individiisls 
affected by the Prograa will—ultisaatoly 
turn upon the content given to the verbal 
foraiula in which the standard is ssproaspd* 
Twenty-two criteria are provided by 
the regulations for uae in applying th@ 
8tendafw3« Those invplvo past acts and 
associations which are believed to indi- 
cate that an individual should not be 

i 

cleered and are divided into two general 
classes: (1) Pacta which indloete that an 
individual aay be disloyal, for ©aeraple, 
^Establishing or continuing a sympathetic 
association with a saboteur, spy, trait,or, 
seditlonlat, anarchist, or revolutionist*oo'® 
(2) Pacts which Indicate that an individual 
has character weaknesses which render 
him unsuitable for access to classified 
Information, because he may bo an unusually 
easy target for trickery, coercion or 
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bribery, for example# ^'Any criminal, 
Infamous, dishonest, lesaoral, or notori¬ 
ously disgraceful conduct, habitual us© of 
Intoxicants to excess, drug addition, or 
sexual perversion*” Denial of clearance, 
according to the Department of Defease, 

”doos not necessarily carry any implica¬ 
tion that the individual is disloyal* * • • 
fTSher® are many other reasons, tMjrelatod 
to loyalty*” 

There are three levels of clesranco, 
corresponding to the three categories of 
classification: Confidential, Secret and 
Top Secret* Each level of cloarano® 
©uthorisea access to th® corresponding 

Category"^f^ciasaifiod ihfbx^tibRT 

Official procedures for granting clearance 
vary with the clearance level: Con¬ 
fidential clearances are granted by th© 
contractor himself^owover, a ”pllot pro¬ 
gram” is now in operation, under which 
the government la processing a certain 
number of qonfldentlal clearances, 
presumably to determine what costs and 
time would be re<iuir®d if it war® to 
assume responsibility for all of them* 
Secret and Top Secret clearances can be 
obtained by the contractor only throu^ his 
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cognizant military department. At each 
level, prior to instituting the clearanoo 
procedure, the contractor rauot employ the 
■ man who is to have access and determine 
that he has the *'noed«»to—know.** 

B. Confid.ential Clearance. 

Clearance by the contractor for 
access to Confidential information Is 
based on '*a determination that the indl* 
vidual»s employment records are in order 
as to United States citizenshi^^^^ that 
there is no information known to the 
Uentrector which indicates that the em¬ 
ployee »8 access to ’»Confldential’* informa¬ 
tion is not clearly consistent with th® 
interests of National security.’* 

The pepartraent of Defense regulations 
do not provide for any governmental 
standard for or official supervision of 
the procedures followed by private con¬ 
tractors in granting this clearancej nor 
is it required that any report bo made to 
the government of the persons oloared by 
private contractors. 'Nor la an e^>loyer 
who denies a Confidential clearance re¬ 
quired to notify either th® employe® or 
the government of the denlal)§^Onc© a 
contractor has granted a Confidential 




cl«8cance h© may not rovojio lx* Jt may 
or3y »e revoked through the Industrial 
Feraonnol Security Board ayateia* A con* 
tractor who denies a confidential clear¬ 
ance is not reqiired to notify either 
the employee or the government of the 
denial* 

C. Secret and Ton Secret Clearance 

The government machinery for granting 
Secret and Top Secret clearances la set 
in motion by the contractor*a application 
for an employee*s'clearance* After em¬ 
ploying a man and determining that he has 
the ’*nead-to-know,’* the contractor then 
submits a completed ‘‘Porsonnel Security 
Q.uostlonneire’* and fingerprint card to 
his cogniaant military department* 

When the industrial security office 
of the cognizant military department 
receives a request for a Secret or Top 
Secret clearance, it forwards the Fersonnol 
Secxxrlty Questionnaire end fingerprint 
card to its intelligence department for 
investigation. The Intelligence department 
does naS; evaluate; its sole function is to 
gather information* The investigative 
S>«quiremant for a Secret clearanoe is a 
“national Agency Check.” This oonaists of 
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checking the files of eight governmental 
agencies, including the FBI, the intelli¬ 
gence divisions of the military depart¬ 
ments/ and the Central Index files of the 


Industrial Personnel Security Program^ Top 
Secret clearance reqMres a ‘'Background 
Investigation,*' which includes a check of 
the eight agencies plus a ‘'thorough end 
complete investigation in which pertinent 
facts having a bearing on the integrity, 
reputation and loyalty to the United States 
of the subject are inquired into," Under 
both the National Agency Check Kid the 
Background Investigation, the discovery 

of infor matio n te nding to sh ow th at the_ 

man should be denied clearance will lead 


to an extension of the inquiry for the 
purpose of substantiating or refuting the 
derogatory information. 

When the apprbpriate investigation 
has been completed, the information is 
forwarded to the military department's 
regional industrial security office for 
evaluation. If that office finds the 


information inadequate, it can return the 
file to hove specified areas expanded.' 
Once the report is deemed satisfactory, 
the evaluating panel in the security 
office examines it to see whether the 
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individual should be granted clearanoe* 

If It decides he should be cleared the 
office Issues to the contractor a ''Letter 
of Consent'* to the man*a access to the 
requested category of classified material. 
If, however, the evaluating board feels 
that the raan is or may bo a ''security 
risk,** it must send a recommendation of 
denial, together with the complete in¬ 
vestigative file, to the Office of Indus¬ 
trial Peraonnel Security Review in Wash¬ 
ington* When the recommendation of denial 
has been forwarded, the case is out of the 
hands of the military department, except 
as one of the arms of the Office of 
Personnel Security Review may request 
further investigation of certain areas. 

The Office of Industrial Personnel 
Security Review then assigns thH case to 
its Screening Boar^^^he Screening Board 
consists of as many three member panels 
as the caseload reqtXires* The members of 
the panels being appointed by th© secro- 
taries of the three military departments* 
Members can bo military or civilian* 

The Screening Board panel may in 
its discretion have written interroga¬ 
tories sent to the employee or have, a • 
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personal interview arranged before it 
decides the case. It may, however, decide 
the case on the basis of the oilitary 
file without contacting the employe®o In 
reaching its determination, th© Screening 
Board considers the entire record ia ll^t 
of the standard and the criteria and de¬ 
termines whether clearance should be 
granted. If the panel decides unanimously 
that clearance should be granted, the case 
la returned to the milltsry security office 
with instructions to issue a Iiotter of 
Consent. In this event, the contractor 
will never have been notified of th® 
existence of any charges which have been 
made against his employed, ir^ven-one 
member of the penal thinhs clearanc® 
should be denied, the employee ia sent 
notice of the charges against, as detailed 
as security considerations will perait,^^ 
and a statement of bis right to appeal^Sr 
The contractor at this point is notified 
that the man is to- be denied access to all 
classified material, but no reasons for tho 
denial of clearance are given to tho 
ompl oye r^^^ 

If the employee decides to appeal a 
denial of clearance, he may either submit 
a written brief or demand an oral hoaring. 











A hearing must be granted if requested*. 

The hearings are hold before regional 
Hearing Boards» composed of three man 
panels^^^s in the case of the Screening 
Board» the members of the Hearing Boards 
are appointed by the Secretaries of the 
throe military departments* One member of 
each panel must be a civilian* ‘^Hearings 
are not to bo conducted with the fora- 
ality of a court proceeding but rather as 
adminlstretivo Inquirie-s held for the 
piirpose of affording the person concerned 
an opportunity to be heard and to permit 
the Board to inquire fully into matters 
related to the particular case*** Hearings 
"are’ closed“to“th^publlcT \rerbatim “ 

trss£^ 3 ?gd?pfc© are made and a c6py provided 
to the employee on request. 

The hearing panel makes its determin¬ 
ation on the basis of the ’’complete file> 
including all evidence, arguments and 
briefs ip the case ♦*..’* In applying 
the standard and criteria the panel is 
directed to take into account the fact 
that the employee may have been handicapped 
by the non-diaclosure to him of classified 
information and his inability to identify or 
cross-examine confidential informants* 




Th-j h#-arlng panel »s. decision—idilch 
must include a fairly detailed opinion and 
a dissenting opinion if the decision is 
not unanimous—la sent to the Director of 
Industrial Personnel Security Reviev in 
Washington. He may remand a unanimous 
decision for further action if the record 
ia defective or announce it as final* The 
Director must forward all non~unenlraoua 
decisions to the Review Boaz^^^nd he may 
also send to that board a unanimous 
decision presenting ‘‘novel issues or un¬ 
usual circumstances.’* The Review Board 
reviews each case submitted to it on the 
written record and makes its decisibn by 
majority vote in accordance with the ^ 
standard and criteria. Its decision 
then is announced by the Director and is 
final subject to (1) reconsideration on 
its own motion, or at the request of the 
employee or the Secretory of Defense or of 
any of the three military departments or 
(2) reversal by the Secretary of Defense 
or by the secretaries of the three mili¬ 


tary departments acting jointly 






xli. THE PROGRAM IN ACTT.3S 
About 2,000,000 employees in 18,000 de¬ 
fense facilities have been officially cleared 
for access to classified information through 
the machinery of the Industrial personnel 
Security Program. But the study indicated 
that the program has indirectly affected 
far more people than these figures indicate. 
Among the employers interviewed the ability 
to pass a security chock has become a 
condition of employment for many jobs which 
may never involve access to classified 
information. Some of these consider it 
necessary that their employees, be capable 
of transfer to any area of their plant 
and therefore require that all employees 
meet the requirements for confidential 
clearance. Others require that all em¬ 
ployees, including those who will never 
need access*, meet the standard for 
clearance, because they feel it would be 
impractical to attempt restriction of 
uncleared workers to non-sensitive 'areas 
of the plant. Security-minded hiring was 
even found in one plant which had never 
performed a classified contract, because 
the management anticipated a possibility 
that such a contract mi£^t be awarded in 
the future• 






Both in performing confidential clear¬ 
ances and in selecting employees to submit 
for higher clearances> contractors are 
necessarily influenced by the action which 
they plan to take in the event that an 
employee la denied clearance* Therefore 
the consec^uences of a denial of clearance 
will be set forth at the outset of the 
discussion of contractor practices. 

The government's regulations require 
merely that an employee found to be a 
security risk bo denied access to classified 
material. One section of the regulations 
specifically provides that * the denial 

or revocation of a clearance , , , does 
hot preclude £an employee's}^ participation 
in unclassified work,** Nevertheless, about 
three-fourths of the contractors interviewed 
refuse to hire or or discharge every man 
found to be a security risk. They offered 
a number of reasons for this practicoj. 

First, a contractor doing nothing but 
classified work said he had no choice but 
to fire a man who cannot be cleared* 

Several contractors said that although 
they have unclassified work such a man 
could do, they consider it impractical to 
keep an employee who must bo confined to 






tho limited« unclassified ax^aa of the 
plant. Second, derogatory information 
bearing on an employee's ‘'suitability” for 
access to classified material—'SUch as a 
criminal reco:rt or a reputation for drunk¬ 
enness or homosexuality--was said to bear 
eqi ally on his fitness for employment under 
ordinary personnel policies. Third, some 
employers said they fire or refuse to hire 
the man who cannot clear for loyalty 
reasons because they consider him a poten¬ 
tial saboteur. And finally, two con¬ 
tractors said—referring to the employee 
x^ose loyalty is suspect—”we just don*t 

want-hira-around --—^ 

A. Confidential Clearances. 

1. Employer Investigative Practices. 

The employer's only contractual duty 
with respect to confidential clearanoea is 
to determine that his employee's record 
properly shows his United States cltisen- 
ship and that he knows nothing about the 
employee which would indicate that granting 
access would not be "clearly consistent 
with tho Interests of National security.**^ 


It would seem that an employer could satis¬ 
fy his contractual duty without making any 
security investigation of employees. All 
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employers interviewed, however, conducted 
at least a cursory aectirity-oriented 
ln<iuiry into the backgrounds or aen to 
whom they desired to grant confidential 
clearances* 

The employer’s inquiry normally begins 
with the employment application fora# All 
but one of the govem^ent contractors 
interviewed include in their application 
forms questions deai^ied to reveal Aether 
an applicant is a security risk* There 
are questions relating both to the oppll« 
cent’s **suitability'' and his loyalty* In 
addition, several employers said they 
asked security-oriented questions of job 

"Applicants “durtng~tho^cu81 omory-pre-^’^-—‘ 

hiring interview* The usefulness of both 
the written and oral questions was said to 
be limited hecause applicants rarely dis¬ 
close in their answers information which 
would disqualify them# However, should 
derogatory information later be uncovered, 
falsification of the application fora 
will constitute convenient ground for 
discharge. 

AH enplbyero interviewed conduct 
some type of inquiry beyond the 
application form* In the majority of 
companies this investigation takes place 







after a man is hired^^ Employers gave 
several reesoRS for hiring a man before 
investigating hia. First, there is usually 
on immediate need for the applicant’s 
services and he can properly be granted 
access to confidential information with¬ 
out havihg been investigated• Further, 
one security officer in the aircraft in¬ 
dustry made the point that there is stiff 
competition for skilled labor and that 
to postpone hiring a man until after an 
investigation is completed may mean losing 
him to a pompotitor who is willing to 
hire him immediately. Finally, experience 
in these companies has shown that the 

~danger-of—hiring-f-irst-ond_inv-e-ati.gc_ti.ng- 

later is alight because in most cases no 
d'erogatory information is turned up by the 
investigation. 

Ponding completion of the investiga¬ 
tion, an employee is’ either put to work on 
xinclassified material or. allowed to do 
confidential work on an interim or temporary 
basiso 

The post-hiring investigative practices 
were found to vary widely both in degree 
and kind. At one end of the scale are 
companies whore security investigation is 



merely a f ecoKdapy dufc^of the personnel 
manager. Investigation by these compsuiies, 
consists of sending a fona letter to prior 
comployers inquiring about the employee's 
character ^d loyalty. Several companies 
supplement this cursory investigation with 
form letters of Inquiry to police depart¬ 
ments in areas whore the employee says he 

has lived. A few employers conducting this 

< 

type of investigation said prior amployora 
tend to be tincoramunicativo, perhaps because 
of fear of libel actions^i^^omo police 
departments will inform an employer of 
what information they have on file con¬ 
cerning the employee. However, other 
-d apartment 8,—particula rly-thos o-in“larger~"— 
cities have formulated a policy of not 
replying, apparently because employer 
inquiries have become too burdensbmeo 
Further up the scale are companies 
which employ private commercial agencies 
to obtain security information. These 
agencies are of two types. One type of 
agency is that which maintains ’'subversive 
files.‘*'*^^ese files, it was reported, 
contain such items as clippings from 
Communist and Communist-front publications, 
records of petitions sponsored by 





organizations branded ^bversive, records of 
registered Communist- voters and reports of 
congrossionai and state legislative in¬ 
vestigating committees* Employers using 
their services said these ag®hci®s make no 
attempt to evaluate the bearing of informa¬ 
tion on an employee's loyalty. One s.uch 
agency was said by an employer not to 
evaluate the reliability of its sources 
of information. About one-third of the 
employers interviewed used one of these 
services exclusively or as a supplement to 
other investigative devices. 

The second type of ts that which 

is in the business of making credit and 

p^sohhel rep‘orta“and''Which—can—be—hirod_to 

make special character-loyalty Investiga¬ 
tions. Such an investigation parallels 
the agency’s ordinary employment, check, 
except that additional information relevant 
to loyalty is sou^t. About one-third of 
the employers used the services of such a 
commercial credit agency. Many of them 
said that they would do so in the absence 
of security considerations but presujgbly 
without seeking loyalty information.V 
Those contractors interviewed who 

the most extensive investigative 


carry on 
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program have established relatively 
elaborate security departments to handle 
all aspects of personnel and plant security, 
in many plants these departments are headed 
by former FBI men. Two Interviewees said 
they felt that many sources of information 
are open to these trained career-investi¬ 
gators that would be closed to the ordinary 
personnel manager. Through close contacts 
^th local police departments, for example, 
they often can get data from the files of 
police departments throughout the country, 
in one area studied, it was reported that 
these security officers maintain informal 
r.ontact t o exc hange derogatory information 
on job applicants moving from one plant to 

another. 

Y/hy do contractors conduct security 
investigations although they are not re¬ 
quired by their government contracts to do 
so? In view of the latitude accorded to 
employers in granting or denying Confi¬ 
dential clearances, it seems fair to infer 
that the government believes material 
classified as Confidential does not call for 
extremely rigorous prote^Won. Many em-. 
ployers tended to agree^^n fact a sub¬ 
stantial number of the contractors 








interviewed grant employees ‘Unteria con- 
fidentiel clearances’* and. permit access to 
Confidential material before any Investige* 
tlon has been made. Thus* among the eaploy- 
era studied, a desire or felt pressure to 
safeguard Confidential information was 

I “ 

apparently not the primary motive for in¬ 
vestigations* 

A number of employers said that their 
present investigations amounted to little 
or no more than tho employee screening 
they would car^’J o** their own purposes* 
This was true both of the employer, who, 
for example, has merely added a question 
on past subversive affiliations to his 
application fora, and of the Southern 
California aircraft plant which had a well- 
developed security system—a product of 
World War 11—prior to the establishment of 
tho present Industrial Personnel Security 
Program , 

Factors employers mentioned as leading 
them to investigate their eraployeea more or 
leas thoroughly roughly paralleled aoao of tho 
reasons they gave for firing or refusing- 
to hire security risks* Thus th® varia¬ 
tions in the extent of investigations may 
relate to different attitudes as to the 
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Importftnoe of keeping the &16ohoil6p tho- 
pervert, the potential ga^oteup or the 
troublemaker off the payroll^ 

It should not be concluded« hooeverp 
that the industrial security program hae 
not affected the development of employer 
investigative practices* The interviews 
disclosed a desire on the pajpt of most 
employers to do the. best seourity Job 
possible within their resources^^lthough 
their reasons were not clearly articulated. 
Patriotism is probably one of the Inarti- 


culated reasons* Another 


be the de¬ 


sire to please government officials. 


Standard to Derogatory Information. 


The broad governmental standard for 
determining who should not bo granted, 
access to classified materia^ gives em¬ 
ployers a wide discretion in evaluating 
derogatory information in individual oases* 
In discussing employer evaluative standards 
it is useful to distinguish between in¬ 
formation as to an employee’s ’'suitability** 
and information bearing on his loyalty. 

Suitability* --The bulk of derogatory 
information uncovered by contractor in¬ 
vestigation bears on suitability rather than 
















loyalty* SuitebQity 3Q!fei;*s to 
characteristics as homosexuality, bad credit 
background a criminal record, which are 
believed by the government substantislly to 
increase the chances that an en^loyee might 
be coerced or bribed into compromising 
classified information# Wholly apart from 
the security program, these facts ere, of 
course, relevant considerations in Judging 
the fitness of any Job applicant or employee# 
In determining what constitutes a security 
risk employers interviewed tended to rely 
on their ideas of what constitutes a poor 
employment risk# 

Among the contractors studied, ideas 
as—to-jRrhat^constjLtute s a poor employment 
risk varied widely, depending on individual 
attitudes toward human nature and willing¬ 
ness to take a chance in doubtful cases. 

For'example, a criminal record concealed 
on the application form would load to 
denial of clearance and automatic dismissal 
in most of the firms studied# One contractor 
reported, however, that in the only two 
Instances when ho was confronted with this 
problem ho retained and granted confidential 
clearances to men who had not disclosed 
criminal pasts, in the belief that they 
were making sincere efforts to become 







good citizens* 


Loyalty >.»«»Derogatory information bear¬ 
ing on loyalty seldom turns up* One of the 
employers Interviewed had never faced the 
problem of evaluating it, and others could , 
recall only one or two instances* Thus 
most contractors interviewed did not have 
settled evaluative policies in this area* 
Some experienced security officers said, 
however that ordinary personnel managers, 
not accustomed to handling Information ^Ihioh 
raises loyalty questions, tend to bo overly- 
cautlous when they discover it. They said 
the inexperienced evaluator does not know 

what-weight—to give to Information thabj- 

for example, an employee was once a member 
of an organization on the Attorney General*s 
list and that he therefore tends to resolve 
all doubts against the employee. Illus¬ 
tratively, one personnel manager said., that 
generally no one who attended a particular 
eastern university in the 1930»s could get 
by a security check “since it was so loaded 
then.*** The experienced security officers 
said their own evaluative standards are 
less strict, more realistic* On the other 
hand, one security officer who hes worked 
in the field for many years thou^ not as 






on Invoatigator, said the ex-FBI type of 
security officer, trained in investigation 
rather than Judging* is poorly fitted for 

the job bbecause he tends to be overly- 

? «< 

cautious. 

Employer action after finding an employee 

is a security risk. 

It has been pointed out thet men are 
usually hired before their- security investi¬ 
gations are completed. When an employer 
of the group studied determines that an 
employee is a security risk, ho uill usually 
discharge the man. The uniform practice 
among the employers interviewed is not to 
-tell—the^mployee^the—real—reason-for-the—— 
firing. In some companies, no reason at 
all is given if the discharge comes before 
the employee is entitled to union protec¬ 
tion under the collective bargaining agree- 
ment^^’*If reosohs are felt necessary,'* 
one contractor commented, '’no man la perfect, 
so grounds can be found,'* One of the 
reasons commonly given to the employee was 
failure to report on his application form 
the information discovered by the employer* 
One employer said that his motive in 
not giving security as a reason for firing 
a man (or refusing to hire him) is to avoid 
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putting such a serious blot on his record. 

The impression was gathered that in most 
cases there is a combination of this factor 
and the desire to avoid the publicity which 
security diachorgos are likely to provoke. 

No appeal lies from a contractor 
denial of a confidential clearance. There¬ 
fore firing an employee on the basis of 
derogatory information before he has been 
granted a clearance does not deprive the 
employee of any of the safeguards provided 

by the government’*. 

It la quite another matter when an 
employer fires for security reasons an 
empYoyee ^o h«” ohce been- cleorod • The 
government has made its machinery the ex¬ 
clusive means for revoking a Confidential 
Oloarance; the contractor la not authorised 
to take away the clearance he has granted. 
The proper procedure is for the employer to 
report the derogatory information which he 
thinks warrants revocation to his cognisant 
military department. The military depart¬ 
ment will then process the omplcsyee’s record 
and if it feels the clearance should bo 
revoked will pass the case up to the board 
system where the employee will be afforded 
an opportunity to be heard. 





But a majority of the employers and 
military officials interviewed said this 
procedure is not ordinarily followed. Here 
alsOf it was found that the general practice 
is to discharge the employee, and, again, 
not to tell him the real reason for the 
discharge^i^^his is so both in the com¬ 
paratively rare instances when derogatory 
information is discovered after a permanent 
clearance has been granted and in the more 
numerous instances where an employee has 
been granted access to confidential mateiHLal 
pending investigation tinder an Interim 
confidential clearance. 

Wrthr“one’"excoptloh among the companies 
atudied^I^raployers regarded themselves as 
free to revoke the clearance of an employee 
granted access pending investigation. It 
could be argued that the ban on employer 
revocation of clearances applies equally 
to interim and pex*manent clearances, al¬ 
though the regulations do provide that 
interim clearances can be withdrawn pending 
completion of the investigation without 
resort to the government boards. But in 
practice the difference between interim 
and permanent clearances is no more than 
academic. In both cases the government 






process is by-passed because no effort is 
made to have the clearance revoked but 
rather the employee is fired on other 
groundse 

To explain this practicej employers 
pointed to the sloirness of the government 
revocation procedure* The military depart¬ 
ments have an emergency power to deny 
access but this power was said to be 
exorcised only in extreme situations i^ioh 
rarely lycisoo As a further explanation, 
one security officer said he often would 
not wish to disclose his sources of 
Inforaation to the government and ex¬ 
pressed the fear that even if he^lT^BoT 
their evidence probably would not 
satisfy « government board, 

B. Secret end Top Secret CloaranooB 

Authorisation for a man to have access 
to Secret and Top Secret materials can only 
bs granted by the government. At first 
blush it seems that the employer would 
sit^ly request a man’s clearance and 
then await the government’s detertBlnation, 
It was found, however, thst there are throe 
points in the government proceedings 
where the employer must decide 



independently which of seyerBl courses pf-^^ 
action to follow* The three decisions 
around which employer practices have grown 
up are: (1) which employees to submit for 
secret or Top Secret clearance; (2) whether 
to retain in unclassified woric or fire an 
employee denied clearance by the Screening 
Board, and (3) whether, if an employee was 
fired upon denial of clearance by tho 
Screening Board, to rehlre him if he 
Buccessfully appeals to the Hearing Board. 
1. selection of Employees for Secret or 
Top Secret Work 

Pending a Secret or Top Secret clear- 
once an employe# cannot to granted aooeaa 

■'ti'S^rterral-claaalf ied-higheri tlian^con-_ 

fldentlal. 

The minimum time ro(jiired to obtain a 
secret clearance was reported to bo about 
four months. In a substantial number of 
‘ cases such a clearance requires six months 
to a year. Since the man was purportedly 
needed for Secret or Top Secret work at 
the time the request for his clearance was 
submitted, there is a costly time gap 





betwean tho need for and use of the eeployee* 
several employers indicated they attempt to 
minimise this costly delay by. taking into 
account. In hiring or promoting a man to 
do highly-classified work, not only hlg 
ability but also whether in their oatisa- 
tion (1) he will eventually be cleared by 
the government, and (2) ho will bo cleared 
as quickly as other available men* 

These employers said they feel that 
they can predict accurately that certain 
men will not clear through tho Screening 
Board* The basis for this prediction is 
information gathered in the Confidontiol 

a man for Confidentiel before requesting a 
higher clearance* They sold they know that 
certain types and qj antitios of derogatory 
information almost invariably result in 
denials of clearance by the Screening 
Board and that they will usually not submit 
for clearance a man os to who thoy-htaro 
developed such Information. Soiao oaploycro 
s&ld further that even if they have sub¬ 
stantial doubts about a man»s ability to 
clear, rather than risk a* costly denial 
they will not submit him; the shortcomings 
of their information-gathering processes 








prevent them from predicting accuretely 
th®t cn employee will clear. 

A few employers also reported they 
can soraetimres predict which of two men will 
take longer to clear through the Screening 
Board. These employers said that, other 
things being roughly equal, they would 
give preference to the man they think can 
clear most rapidly. Two factors were men¬ 
tioned by employers as grounds for pre¬ 
dicting extraordinary delays in th© 
processing of men ^o would eventually 
clear. First, derogatory information on a 
man’s record, even though insufficient to 
cause denial of clearance by either the 
Screening Board or the Hearing Board 
tends to prolong the time required for 
clearance. The second basis is wholly 
irrelevant to an employee’s trustworthiness 
A person who has lived in several places 
generally takes longer to clear than a 
person who has resided long in one place. 

These employer selection practices 
obviously deprive some employees of the 
opportunity to have their qualifications 
for access to Secret or Top Secret material 
passed on by the government agency esta¬ 
blished for this purpose In proceedings 
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v?her0 they are assured of a hearing. 

However, the employers will continue the 
practices, will continue carefully to 
select the men they nominate for Secret 
and Top Secret clearances as long as the 
government machinery moves as slowly as it 
does. Man formerly associated with the 
government suggested that some of the 
slowness in the government process is un- 
n e c a s s ar y^*^^ 

2o Employer Action after Denial of 
Clearance by the Screening Board. 

About two-thirda of the employers 
interviewed had experienced a denial of 
clearance by the Screening Board. Of these, 
a slight majority stated they discharged 
the man whose clearance was deniedo They 
said they inform the employee that the 
denial is the reason for his being fired 
The others said they try to keep the ^ 
at work on unclassified material. The 
employers who are most concerned about 
over-all plant security and required that 
all their employees be able to have access 
to Confidential information were found to 
be the most likely to fire the man 
Screening Board has refused to clear.^^ 
Only one employer said he assisted 
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employees to appeal to the Hearing Board 
through paying lawyers’ fees. Most employers 
stated they try not to get involved in the 
appellate hearings. 

3c Employer Action after Clearanoo Granted 

by the Hearing Board. 

Reversals by the Hearing Board are 
apparently frequent. One interviewee^-a 
former government security official said 
that about two-thirds of the cases that 
reach the Western Regional Hearing Board 
after a Screening Board denial result in 
clearance. Two factors were said to be 
largely responsible for this high percentage 
of reversals. First, the Hearing Bo®*d 
has the opportunity to see the employee, 
listen to his explanation and hear his 
witnesses and thus is in a better position 
to evaluate his credibility and charscter 
than the Screening Board. Second, the 
written notice of charges given to the 
employee by the Screening Board was said to 
be framed in vague terms, and roost employees 
can only answer with an equally vague, 
general denial or explanation. The Hearing 
Board, however is able to got from the 
employee more specific denials or ©xplana- 


tlona. 
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All contractors interviewed whose 
practice is to fire an employee denied 
clearance by the Screening Board said they 
rehire him if the Hearing Board 
clearance and if he wants to come baclc^\^ 
Moreover, the government will reimburse 
him for lost wages. One employer said 
the employee as to whom the Screening Board 
acts unfavorably is suspended rather than 
fired so that he will retain his seniority 
rights in case of a successful appealo 


IV» CONCLUSIONS 

The Industrial Personnel Security 
Program is apparently with us for a long 
time to come--at least as long as present 
international tensions continue; potent¬ 
ially, at least, it cuts a v/ide swath through 
American life. It is important that in 
its operation only those who are in fact 
'‘security risks" should be treated as such, 
both for the sake of the individual’s free¬ 
dom to earn his livelihood and for the 
most effective use of industrial manpower. 

The government program represents an 
effort to strike a fair balance between 
the demands of security and individual 
rights. The program starts with the 
presumption that employees are loyal. 

Lower level agencies can grant clearances 
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but cannot finally deny them. The employee 
is guaranteed a hearing before a final 
denial o 

But the program also has put private 
employers in a position where they fre¬ 
quently must make decisions affecting secur¬ 
ity end Individual rights at a stage where 
the decisions are free of government 
supervision and out of the range of the 
safeguards the government has attempted to 
establish. Left at large In dealing with 
clearances for access to Confidential In¬ 
formation, the employers studied have had 
to develop their own investigative practlcea- 
whlch may or may not satisfy the needs of 
securitv--and their own standards for 
evaluating derogatory informetion^-whlch 
standards they tend to equate with their 
own notions of who is or is not a desirable 
employee. Logically enough, in view of 
that te»<JQ«cy, the employers customarily 
give effect to a determination that a man 
is a security risk by firing or refusing 
to hire him. And the very safeguards the 
government has written into the program, 
with their inevitable delaying effects, have 
contributed to forcing the employers 
Interviewed to pre-screen the employees 
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for whom Secret and Top Secret clearances 
will be sought. 

Whether full justice is being don© 

either to security or individuals by the 

> 

employer practices described is open to some 
question. 

But it is not easy to find a solution. 
The government could assume the respons¬ 
ibility for Confidential clearanceso In 
doing so, it would be desirable to provide 
a more summary procedure for granting such 
clearances than the present procedure for 
granting Secret and Top Secret cleersnces-- 
in order to minimis® the pressure for pre¬ 
screening. In addition, the government 
would probably have to allow access to 
Confidential information pending investiga¬ 
tion or plants doing all or nearly all 
classified work would be faced with an 
impossible hiring job. The ‘’pilot program,** 
as described in interviews,^lnvolv©^ both 
an investigation somewhat short of the 
National Agency Check and interim access. 
Such a broadening of governmental reapons- 
ibillty would resuTt in a gain in security 
and in protection to the individual, but 
would the gain be sufficient to make the 
change worth-while? 

As an alternative^ the governi&ent oould 





^ .u.: 

the ewpioy^rs primariny resT>ors t 
for Confidential cleerences but ie^pos® on 
thsffl th® duty of notifying their ©egnlaant 
®ilitsry epeneies of any advers® action 
toward gn ©aployee or would-b® employe© 
token on the basis of derogatory security 
information 0 The government T9ould then 
make available to the employe© its appellate 
process« There would be no necessary gain 
in security, but perhaps the individual 
would be better protected. 

Finally, the government could depart 
from the principle of no-cleerence-before- 
employment now embodied in the regulations 
snd allow individuals to apply to an 
appropriate agency for something on the 
order of preliminary certificates of 
aeceptabilityo An employer could hire a 
person bearing such a certificate with 
fair certainty that he would not ultimetely 
b® denied clearance by the govemesent and 
that whatever derogatory information the 
employer's own investigation might turn 
up had been weighed and found ^anting by a 
government agoncy. Whether there would be 
a gain in security from such a procedure 
would depend on the number of individuels' 
who availed themselves of it and on the 
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extent of the government’s preliminary 
Investifration. The individual who has had 
or who anticipates trouble getting and 
keeping a defense job for security reasons 
would be well”served. 
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On his program tonight,. Mr'. Ee^s commented on 
observations by J. Addlngtob Wagner, Nation^ Commander of the 
American Legion, and Re^esentative Francis. E. Walter, Chairman* 
House -Committee on .tjn-4M3aerican Activities, concerning the disavowal 
by Henry Ford ^ajcti^ties ol.tixe.Fund for the Republic, He 


then quoted from 'Fa^ Gjfeloifman , <^^ymanJ 5 JLtheJB.oard-|o|JtheFerd 
i^jtru^ftdyTrty. to the effect that the Ftmd .for the/Republic was performing 
"a v^uable task in enlightening the American public to the dangers of 
communism and; safeguarding civil liberties. Mr*. Levds then discussed* 
the Freedom Agenda prograni and required reading.mater^al' for those. ' 
participating in de program, wiuch attacked the role ef congressional 
committees in^^ecurity Held. Mr.^ Lewis pointed out that the FBI 
and other investigative agencies are fact gatherere. ordy- and do not 
•have the. power or responsibility to protect the American people by 
. taking action upon their findings,. He stated that the. Free'dom Agenda 
^^^pMet was slanted propaganda,, rather than a fair appraisal and that 
u Paul Hofhnan thought this was educating the American public, he 
was either stupid or .dangerous andrpi ubabl'^ both. 
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Ibitr. XiB'^s devoted a major portion of bis program tonight 
to a discussion of theOESmd for the Republic. He noted the reaction of some, 
'public Hgures to &e- disavowal, of Eund activities' bn the part of Mr. Henry 
Fordid and quote4'jJ. Addington l^stgherr Hatibnail Commandei; of the 
Americ«m F<egion» as saying, ^\It wab reasstiring.to hear HenryFord, If. 
question.the judgment of the Fund, ” and added ‘!i|n the opmion of the 
.American liegioh, Mr. Ford has made necessary and commendable .move 
in the right direction.” Mr. Dewis quoted at lengtiii from Representative 
Francis Walter of Pennsylvania^ Chairman of the HouseiUn-American 
Activities Cormnittee, who said it was. gratifying to learn that Henry Ford, If 
is finally disturbed by some of the, activities of the Fund for the Republic. 


t 





He pointed out that the Fond considers the pommumst Party 
as a mere political party rather than an. extension of the Soviet Dnion 
dedicated to the'bverthf bw of the U'. S. .He. made a parallel between this 
attitude and tbe* Communist Party line which has/nbught to disarm the tinwary 
and picti^e the commtmist conspiracy as;a, harmless political movement. 
According to Mr. iiewis, Mr. Walter' said that future investigations by the 
.House Committee on Hh-Americm Activities will undoubtedly..disturb 
Mr, Ford.evcn more by disclosing, eyidencOthat the Fmd delibera.tely 
intends t<^ obstruct, all investigations .seeking to control the communist 
conspiracy and tO' strehg^en thereby the ^^te^^es bent on the oyerthrovr .of 
this Hauou'and its institutions. 

On the other side, Mr. liewis’inchtiohed the f eactipn of 
Patd^^ffinan, C^i^r mm of the Boar djof-the- Fund.fo^i^c Republic, * who 
,sai4 today frpm .Pasadena, California, ”Anyohe who wilTxevievrthe record 
of the iSmd. for the Republic 'v^l agree it has roadc important contributions 
throu^hidduchtionalmeans.” He enumeratedtbese contributions as; 

(1) ”The acquiring’ of knowledge whicb. will assist us in, fighting communism 
more effectively, (2) promoting under sending of .the vital role which >yivii 
liberties have played in giving strength to our sopiety, (3) help to bring about 
appreciation pl'the need for making a.reali^out of the goal' of equality of 
opportunity throu^ promoting better'racial relations.” 


Mr. Lewis' commented that it is hard to see how the 
compiling of a slanted bibliography on communism, for example, is of 
assistance in fighting communism more effectively. He said it is even harder 
to understand how these Sims can be promoted by selecting Robert M. 

Hutchins as president of the Fund since-he has stated tmdef oath that he has 
n'eyer been a, student of communism and knows very little about it'and does 
not believe that conununism is a clear and present danger in the V. S. 

Mr. Lewis also quoted W. H. ”Ping” Ferry a,s stating iu advance of these 
activities of the Ftmd that he proposed to demonstrate through ^e program 
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that the threat of commtuusnx in the TJ. S. is a myth» and that he intended to 
“• explode that' myth. 

I ^ Mr. Jbe-wis. then -went"back to his rnateriai of the previous 
ni^t>le^^thePreedoxn Agenda program, '^ich is being sponsored by the 
7und for the Republic in cooperation vdth the ieague 4>f ITomen Voters. He 
' quoted from some required reading material for those 'who were to 

participate in ^e study of this progrsuch. He ;noted that the pamphlet claimed 
to be particularly concerned, with the impact of congressional investigation 
on civil liberties. The pamphlet went on to state tiiat there is no evidence 
of any substantial subversive activity having been uncovered by any of the 
three congressional comxhittees inquiring into phases of eommunism in 
this cotmtry which Were, not already known to the federal Bureau of 
Investigation, other coimterintelligenUe subject to e xam instiba 

under the Government’s Loyalty-Security Pjogram. Mr; Lewis noted that 
this is misleading inference, inasmuch as knowledge on the part of the PBI 
and the other agencies is no insurance of protection against, the. individuals 
whom they know to be subversive, because none of those agencies has tte 
power to act on its own; responsibility. They are purely fact-gathering 
agencies in this regard. He pointed out that lQie Loyalty-Security Prograia 
would .never Jhave been put into effect at all except for those congressional 
investigations. llx. Uz rd i s J 

Mr.. Lewis summed up observations by the pamphlet in 
question concerning the Loyalty-Security program, by showing that it 
alleged that any awarenes.s on the part of our ootmtry coUcerningT liie 
danger of commtjnism was brought about by the tensions of the cold war 
rather than the flamboyant outpovirings of tlie committees; He^Ctedfrom 
the pamphlet as sayingf.3^^^y competent and impartial observers are 
agreed that the three committees have had, an a>dverse effect on the morale 
-of Government employees, und pn America’s world reputation.« 


The pamphlet claimed that the.”triMs engaged in by the 
cozbmittecs have led to procedural errors denying the traditioMl safeguards 
established by the' JBill of Rights. ’? The. pami*Iet claims that/me best T ho—' 
witness pnly has an opportimity to answer tb® questions put to him and has no 
opportunity tQ^'^us"'-examine his questioners or their informants or to 
call witnesses in Ms. .defense. Mr.. Lewis pointed but thabthe committee 
hearings are not trials and, that the committees .have .no power to punish 
avtyriTitt exccpt for contempt and that no committee has turned down a request 
to ca ll witnesses on anyone’s behalf. The,pamphlet-alleged;that these 
activities of .the committee, have led to a distrust of all unusual and 
imcoaveational individtials, even in private life. Mr. Lewis denied that 
statement emphatically and said the only positive distrust engendered was 
istrust of pomm^ismj, Mr. Lewis claims that .this portion of the pamphlet 
intellectual extreme and a desperate attempt to soften the 

'■ f A > with the idea .that communism is just a politicEd„movement. 
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lidx. Devds posed £or’ bis listeners tbe question of whe^e]: 
this xnaterial coxildbe cpnpidered a cairn, unprejudiced appraisal pf^ the 
situation as adyertised o^a ^lanted.and dqctrinateil.piece of propaganda. 
Mr. Levds,commented that if thia is Mr. iPabl Kbi^ah's idea of 
ezdightening the public 'pn this; dangers of communism^ lie: is either 
adr^ssibly stupid pf extremely d^gerpuS. ^d "he ^ay be both; 
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Enclosed is the first issue of the National Review. I think the 
Director would be interested in looking at it. 
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The persons sponsoring this journal are generally known to the Bureau. 
The Editor and Publisher is William F. Buckley, Jr., author of the widely contro¬ 
versial book: God and Man At Yale. Buckley made a brilliant scholastic record at 
Yale University and on graduating wrote this book to show the inroads that atheism 
and socialisna were mniring a mong the faculty mem bers at Yale. Editors of this 
journal are. James Burnham, Suzanne La Follette. Jon athan 

Bditchell and William S. Schl amm. The yro aucHon Editor is T l and thO j^g 

Washiilgton Correspondent is I \ hn 


% 


Associates and Contributors include! 


I Max Eastman, Medford Evans, 
Eugene Lyons, Frank S. Meyer. Gerha rt Niemeyer, E. 


Morrie Ryskind, Freda Utley and[ 


A basic purpose of this jouriml is to present a sound conservative view- < 
point on affairs as a balance to such liberal and left-wing journals as ^ 

The Nation, The New RepuWic, et cetera. It is pointy out that the sound conservative g 
viewpoint has no voice, no vehicle; of e:q)r.ession in this country as does tiie liberal, 
and left-wing viewpoihts,hehce, the great need for this new type of journal. 


An interesting "Publisher's Statement" ^pei^s oh p^e 5. Thers is an 
Editorial, comnoient on The Fund for the Republic on page 4. On page 2& there is an / 
article on Robert;M. Hutchins. I /0^ ^ [/ 

, ' taOT RECbRDEO ' ' ^ 

It is beUeved th^.this.jbuiri^ and the^dtersi(?p05§ctgsii«d^ it be dt 
some valde>to the Bureau in its epne^nidmut The .Fimd for! tte Republic and.in the 
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combat Communism' 






.aftif ^tnW nl^od' cm.;hewsMttds ^there bv iETOeecUhg ^ aU m mecthtlo^ 

buMd^ih-.this^hd^';joUi^f hhd'^e .im 
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Fultoa Levd#,^r., in hi* broadcW^* evening T«U,R<^ 
made only brief mention of th CT^nd for the Republic»_ He e^d 
that he had not yet received a reply to a recent telegram to had f 

aent Robert Hutchins, President of the Fuad for the Republic. In fac-lV^ 

iHutchins had not even acknowledged it. In this telegram. accbTdmg to j 
iLewis, he (Lewis) made mentloa'<6f the thousands of ddU^s which tto ' 
Fund was spending to distribute reprints of the Edward R. Murrow TV 
program concerning Robert Oppenhelmer. Lewis, in his tele^am, 
indicated tto Fund should also make available reprints of tto 
recent interview on Meet the Press of Hutchins. 

Lewis made derogatory mention of this interview saying, 
in irony, that it should be saved for posterity. He indicated that Hutchins 
had "wrestled with_thp angels" on the t<^c of hiring Commumsts. 

Lewis then made mention of an editorial by William F^^ 
Buckley in the new magazine, "National Review. " in which Buckley sets 
forth 7 specific actions of the Fvuid and asks Hutchins to answer. 

Lewi, added that there wa. a. Uttle hope that Hutchto. wo^d «.wer thi. 

editorial as he would answer the telegram. yCO 7/ - 

. NOT RECORDED 

At the very end of his broddeast, 

tomorrow night (December 6, 1955,) he would bring >"a story of how a 
Senate Investigating Conunittee tried, after this seri o s-i ^ s- w e lL under 
way exposing Uxe Fund for tto RepubUc, to get tto Fund for tto RepubUc 
to ccadizct a coxxsiderable portion of its own inyestigative w^k on an^ 
inquiry into civil Ubertioi and tto BiU of Rights to tto Con^tution. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


None. For infofination. 
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Mr. Lewis stated that several weeks ago wherh the 
President-, the Vipe President and'Speaker- of the House, Rayburn, e^^ 
appointed .’four rnenabers to a*Oonamission to study the Goverrmaent's j 

Security System, .the extrem'e liberal anti-anti-communists felt they 
were-double-crossed. Lewis said that among the original promoters of 
^such a Commission we^^j^^e(^(^ericar^Democratic Action (ADA) and the ^ 
Fund for the Republic/fjt'Una). These groups intended to pack any such 
Commissipn with tWeir own men to insure the kind of report they wanted - g 
that is, a report showing that the Security System is heinous, brutal and ^ 
dangerous , an infringement ol^rights and built on guilt by association. ^ 

The Fund went so far as to circulate a falsified copy of a statement by ^ 

Senator Hubert Humphreyj which y^as printed in the Congressional Record ^ 
ydthout.actually being delivered. The Fund called it a "Cbrhmittee Report'g 
which it, was not. When the 12 members of the Conimission were 3 

announced, it turned out to be a list of excellent and objective appointees,- g 
non-extremistswho could be counted on to study the facts and reach an"^:;;— 
intelligent conclusion. Lewis praised the group on his<.broadcast at the-time, 
he stated. He stated that now the hew ADA "World" has come but deploring 
the appointees, charging that the liberals have been.double-crossed and 
tJiken in. Lewis says this show^ow the liberals work. When they learned 
that'they could'not have their stooges, on .the-ConcQatiissioni. ^oy blasted the 
whole idea which they had. originally .promoted. A if j. 9 


..OT'RECOROEO . 

Lewis shys that-^ese tactics- should^give^^e^o caution on 

the part of the, citizens who ,haiye ,been- taken iii by the For example, 

.. he‘;,^*ays that the Associatibh'-of the .Bar of,'ithe.-Gity of. New York, which has 

ibe'en persi^.ded 'by thefF.iind to, 'Sponsbr'-a $ip0-,'0,0,6' ,study-of the Security 

Program, shb.uld’ revexamine' the pr.oject ;t<i;5y<hich .the. Asspciatioh Ims^lent 

Tt8*;iiamie.', ' / 
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MTm Xt9vt» TBjHfrted t^9t th9 Mtw T0rk 
mmd mil Bth^r Smmrtt mmmpmpmrt fr ^m •mmst t* 0099 i 9m pmgm •*• to- 
7 / marry a •♦•ry amBrnr M^w by»lim9 of I i Tka aamIMarn Ragtm^l be 

' Camaail (sno) mith Kradguartara fn Atlamta, Qamryia, and aparmttng im hic 
tmmlma atataa with a $240^000 grant from, tha Rard fmad far tha Aapablia 
(m), haa tmaaty^ana paraana •» ita Board of Oiraotmra haaa prm^ 
ffmamuniot affiliation rarnordam 


Th 9 snc to thm oammomoor to tft* Caaforanaa of Mumaa 

Bolfaro, «•» oat of baoinoot affor hamimg boon citod by tmo Conoroooional 
ffommfttooo ao oubmrroioo and a tool of tho Commmaiot Party C^Pjm Tho 
pro foot akieh tho SBC io oondmotimg io dmooribod im tho amaaml roport 
of tho ffh ao bo imp for tho pmfpomo of ospandimg mo m mm ity pdamatiom 
im imtmrpromp rolatiomo to tmolmm otatoo attlioimg a great mado by PiO 
HBl Sn May, 1954m 

!%« o1»ry Itoto iadtoidmalo with thoir oabooroicw oommootiono 
amd imoludoo tho follomimgi 

I __ _ I •/ oponoor 

of th# 4««r4Mn Simil Righto Jonjrooo whtoh io doaigmatod 
by tho Attormoy (Immoral puromamt to Bmooatimo Crdor 10450* b 6 

hlC 

Rufao Sm Glomomto, Chairman, oponoor of tho Amorioom 
Gomaittoo for Protoetiom of foroigm Born amd othoro* 

Qharloo Sm Johnoom^ opomoor of Amorioam Gomaittoo for 
Frotoctiom of Poroigm Bora and othoro* 


In Bow Tort City ihio mftmrmoon at tho hamdgaartaro of t%o 
m, sobort Mmymmrd Satohino amd hio right^and mam, Bm Sm "King" forr), 
hold a mom oomforoneo attondod by an mooiotmmt •/ LorniOm Thoro mmro 
a dooom roportoro thoro amd Sktohimo oa id blamtly t%« Jomrmml» 
Amorioom atory io '*imoorro9t on' potfiditao,'* omid ho hao Bnomm 
many of tho poroomo liotod for m tiR* .’li ooMmarmtod ooworal of 

tiOMm Bo h 00 porfoot conftdonoo im ihom and would go bail for ^om 


«• - Vrm Soardman 
00 • 

oo^-f^m Solmon* 
ljo4 ^"Tamd for.-thm fi 




Opti^ ^\0 
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t* Mtohmlt Hwm^ramduu 10^(00 M^f^^mb*r 7, law 


at ARtr tin# t>i«» aakoJ*! U hU •t9rii and ik>ta*<»« 

Mhrugpei •// th 0 6ffr mSvTWgT^ i—wmt !• mrtly a ploo# •/ papar. 


a»Uhtn0 Mia qutU U/twt regarding Am 99 lAndmam, «» 

public rclcttonc Stricter fer JTfK chcrtly after Xma^mm *^/^*^ *• 

att#at(#a# frctc a Ccagrcccicaal tfoiwltt### iMtdaaa tdd Mutchtaa 
ha had left the Cemmmmiet Party in 1W». /<• abided en Mewember I, 
1955. wt^ the rfP* lewie efated Xaa4Mi»^a etery te Matahine regarding 
OP meaberahip tone more than he had tald Ifie Cengree*ienal gemaittee. 


MmteHine eta ted that the reaeon the Preedem Agenda Program 
araiit ef ;iii»000 mae awarded te the ffarrie Chapman Memorial reandation 
woe that the PfB mahee granU only te taa eeempt erganiemtione. Lewie 
deeerihed dutehine ae eeaeive in all ef hie mmewere* 


Mine additional grante by the m eiaee the amnwal report 
in May, 1955, mere lietedt 

ASOOO tR the Mary Xmowlee Oaee mhioh wee termed dewa 
$SOOC te the JMCA in Berheley, Gnlifemia, fer ^^waintaiaing 
am open platform peliey. " 

$150,090 te the Seuthem hegieanl Cewneil 
$000,000 te fanderbilt ffmit 0 ereity fer legal reporting 
aarwioa en eeheel imtegratien eaeee 
$15,000 to the Bureau ef Seetal Seiemeee iMbermtory ef 
Ameriean ffni oereity <» Maehtngten, C,, fer 

and anoipafa •/ qaeetienairee eent eat 
bp the bubeeumittee em Cenetitatienal highte ef the 
Senate Judiciary Committee „ , ^ 

$25,000 te the Beard ef Social and Pceneuie ^ejmtteme ef 
tH# ifat^aifat Chureh fer edueatienal werB in ^ 
eenferencee on raee relatione 
Aueant net lieted te the Matiemal Aeeeeiatten fer the 

Aduaneement ef Oelered People Legal and Hdneatienal 

$5000 ta the Aeeeetatien fer Edueatiem in Jeurnaliem fer 
a etudy ef the feaeibility of an ebjeetiue eppraUal 
ef the perfermanee ef ij^e preee In the 1950 Preeidential 
Campaign, 


Lewie etaUd ^ere weald be mere temerrow night and that eoch 


gPant merited a etery, onJu ^ionsi. 


<-\e ^ recei )e-^?s of '^r-n-ts 


In eenelueieu, Matahine advieed thile dieeueeing the ImnMn 
end ether eaeee that eememuiem ie ef no coneerm if the imdieiduel hue 
eempetenee fer tHa Job, 


^s^ommemdatiomi 
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J^lchola. j^D«?cetr:ber-12> 

''' 19 ^ 1 ^ 

hS» A< 4bne^ 

Ftri.TOJ^ mwis, JR. 

RADIO BROABCAt'ir 
t)ECEMBER 1955 

On hie news bscpadcast tMs evcrdcg, Xie'v^s inado lirlef cosntSpeht 
cosccerplng ^he Ford Foundation and the Fund for the Republic. He reported the 
news item concerning the $500# O00#OOO grant of the Ford FP*^^^^<3n to snodicai 
schools# colleges and hospitals and said this appeared as if to redeem Itself Of 
its previous transgressions. Hbnpro£it ho^ital& will receive $!203^ 003^000# 
various xnedicaf .schools will receive $90 1 ^OOt-ODO and liberal airts and Science 
coilCges will receive the remaining $310# 090# COO. He sold t^s was the hind of 
expenditure Of which Henry and Hdnel Ford could be proud# He said actually the 
financial statement of the Ford foundation carries a total asset of $493# 000#009 mostly 
in etocHs#. but that there is much.more where this came from# and that the total 
represents the stocks when the Foundation, was set Up several years ago. 

He said he, learned Henry FC??d- was very disturbed when he returned 
fnotci HttrepO several weelcs agO and foUnd many complaints, about how money Was 
being spent by the FUnd for tho Republic# and that this huge grant Is certainly 
more worthy of the objcctlycs of the FCrd Foundation. H® ^aid if the rest of 
the money of the Ford Foundation had been spent on projects Such as this# he# 

Xtowis# would not have had to spend the last four months talking about the Fund for 
the Republic* 




RECOMMEiKDATIOSt IS IJNGIASSIFIEB 
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None. For information., 


cc»»Mr# Nichols 
CO f My. Relmonfe 
tCc i^rMrv Bpardmah 

co-^undfbr the Republic file lC.9-39th9t. 
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DATE: December 9, 1955 


SUBJECT: 


LEONARD S.VkENWORTHY 

h 



La>dalled. 


Ro«en 3 _ ___ 
Tftmm ^. - 
Sx200 - - 
Vmcenowd ^ 
Tele. Roo«. 
Holloma ^ 
Gcodv 


Former SoUcitor General Ab arriax6alled. He 

represents the Science Research Association of Chicago. This is a 
very reputable firm which yre know. They are putting out a series of Z' 
pamphlets on foreign relations and are considering having Leoziard S. 
Kenworthy, who formerly was with I^ESCO, d> one of the pamphlets. * 

The pamphlets will be financed by the Ford Foundation. Harris was wondering 
if there was any lead we could give him as t^the^dcsirability or imdesirability 
of utilizing Kenworthy. 

I After checking, i told Harris we had not investigated Kenworthy 

I that he no doubt would want to check with the State Department, that 1 had noted 
Kenworthy had written a pamphlet for the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a 
pacifist organization, which Harrisvoddrecall had caused considerable difficulty 
for the Department during the war years. Harris did recall the name of the 
organization. 
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cc: Mr. Boardman 
Mr. Belmont. 
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M^M NO. M on oo 

Office rAevnofanduM ♦ united states government 

ro t Ur* Nioh^'^^^ ^ date; November 25^ 

motA t jj/ 


j/trom t 


subject; the fund FOR THE REPUBLIC, INC. 


Tolsoo - 

DATE; November 25, 

1955 

T*iam ___ 
Sizoo 
Wintcrrowd 
Tele. Room ^ 
Holloman 

— 5f*“*y,- 


You will recall -that Mr» Mohr's office expresi^ ^^l L ^^ i 
interes-b in having a couple of pages of background on -the Ford. 1} . 

^Fund for the Rep ubl ic to put in with the Director's budget 
materidi fj^ow^elt it was desirable• 

There is attached a brief background memorandum 
concerning the Fund for the Republic, Incorporated, for 
transmittal to Mr, Mohr's office, attention Mr, Rogers, 

ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED ^ '1^, 

HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED .. ' 
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cc - Mr, Rogers, RoomyS505 * ^ 
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Ifovenber 25f 2955 
TSB. FUnD FOR TSF BSPUBLIG 


BAamnouNU t - - 

The Fund for i^e Republic was authorised, by the-Trustees 
of the Ford Foundation in October, 1951* The Trustees, concluded 
subsequently that a separate, independent corporation should be 
established with directors chosen becduse of their interest in 
civil liberties and their ability to ndhe a contribution to 
increasing understanding of these basic rights* The Fund for 
the Republic was incorporated with, its own Board of Directors 
in Decenber, 1952* The Fund has assumed a completely independent 
status, and $15,000,000 has been appropriated by the Ford Founda'^ 
tion to the Fund for the Republic^' 

The first head of 'the Fund was Paul Koffman mho acted 
as Chairman of its Board of Directors and still holds that position 
In May, 1953, 'the Fund elected its first President, Clifford P* 
Case, presently. Republican jSenator from, New fersey* In .June, 

1954, Bobett U* Butohins vxis chosen to succeed Case ds President 
of the Fund for the Republic* . . 

OBfRCTiySS : 

According to the veport of .the Fund*s President, , 

Robert M* Hutchins^ dated May 31, 195B, -^e. objectives of Vte I 
Fund inolpde: (l) a. desire to advance understanding of civil 
liberties^ (2) the belief that the citizen sh.ould know what his 
rights are, what is' happening to them,'and that interest in civil 
liberties should be aroused^ (s) to report information on pke. 
state of freedom as it exists today* 


l^rsons ^ 
Ro$en'^ 

Sizoo, 


The Fund believes that, the following matters need 
special attentions' (l) -a political party in this country has 
been identified wi'ih the "eneiay" and those associated w.ii^ it 
have come under suspicion as a'n imminent danger to the statej 
( 2 ) the range of suspected persons has been enormously extended- 
by resort to guilt by association} (3) evidence offered to show 
that man is: a danger to Ameripan institutions has often been 
farcically remote} (4) the tfeatjA^pt of suspected persons in 
Congressional investigations and hearings: (5) thi 

■propaganda that has tended 'tosi^miprdss nonconformity} (6) the 
ipolitical advantage gaine'd'r^M claiming others ipdiffereht to the 

SCL^'OT^f/fflONCONlN^/.-/. 

iinnrip.i 10 ^cotrtr^ .. IVi/ 


Vintcrrowd, 
Tele, Room 
Holloman 
Gandfy 
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NOTE: See Jones.’^Nichols memo 11-25-55 captioned ^The Fund for 
the Republic, Inc*," BGIl:mbk:rm*. 
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PROJECTS AHD STUDIES SPONSORED 
BT THE fund: FOR THE REPUBLIC : 

Ab Of-May 31s 2955, iihe Fund had Bpent approxiizately 
two and one-half nfllioti of•-the $15,000,000 received frpu -the 
Ford Foundation* Jn addition .to direct granto to organisations 
the Fund has Undertaken a number of projects, which are planned 
or are being conducted bg staff member 3 or persons Under contract 
to the Fund* These include studies of: (jQ the Communist record}^ 
( 2 ) attitudes toward Communism and civil libertiesj (3) Gommmist , 
influence in American l:^es (.4)'fLoydlty-secprity programs^ (5/ cases 
in personnel secUrityj^ (6) fear in educationj ( 7 ) testimony 
relative to Communist^p'fS‘) blacklisting in the'entertainment industry, 

CRITICISM OF. THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC : 

Since its inception,^ ihe Fund for the Republic has 
been discussed by numerous well-khbwn individuals including^ 

David Idjor'enoes Georgs 0oko2sky^ fultpn lewis, Ir*, Walter 
Winch.elii Representative D* Carroll Reece, Senator John ^^rickert ^ 
the National Commander pf''the American legion^ and editorial 
staffs of newspapers throughout, the pnited States* 

The- majority of the criticism of the Fund has heen on 
the basis oft 

t ' * ^ 

1* The Fund*s assumption that the Communist Partyy USA, is 
not a dangerous threat to the security of the United Sdates but 
merely another politicdl party akin to the Demporatic and 
Republican partiesj ' 

t 

2* The Fund*s_ apparent interest in *Hnvestigating the 
investigatorfj** ' 

5. The Fund offers no .solution tp securiiy problemsi 

4* The Fund*3 .activities as a poldticdl and propaganda 
agency rather than as jd .tdx-exempt foundation* 

5* The similarity in many respects- of the Fund*s program 
to that: of the Communist Party, thus indirectly aiding the dims 
and purposes of the Party*. 

6* The Fund.*8 employment of many individuals idip. have a 
background of extreme left-wing liberalism and udo have been 
affiliated with questionable organisations* 
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MISCELLAf/EOnS : 

Xh Roberi Stiiohins •’ Hatokind^ former Ghanoellor 
of the Untvereity of Ghioago.-and current President of the Fund^ 
delivered d leciufd in P'everly Mille, Galifprnia^ in December, 

1953* Xn this leoiure, among othdr things, Hutchins, stated: 

*^Today we are cursed by ix trejnendcus glorif ication of the' FBX* 

The only people we .will believe are confessed spies and traitors*,*" 
He also stated: "J would not condewh a man because he belonged 
to an organiscition * 'The Communist Party, isay be in ihe^ hands of 
- the Kremlin but it does not follow that everyone in.jiKe Communist 
Party is part of C' conspiracyHe further' stated tn this lecture: 
"X do .not feel that the Communist Party is as dangerous as professed 
Come people tdhe it fo.t granted that ^ust because a pepsdn is a 
member of the Communist Party, be it ddngSrcuS, Tfiis is not' true*: 

8 * Ifarii C* Knowles - Reliable sources have advised that r 
Hary Knowles was a Communist Party member from 1944 to 1945, was 
se.oretary of the, /School Branch pf the Communist Party in 194T, 
attended Communist Party, meetings' in 1948* In testifying before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in 1953, she invojke.d 
the Fifth-Amendment* On iiine 88, 1955, the William JSdnes Memorial 
Library, Plymouth nesting, Pennsylvania, received ix $5,0.00 award 
from the Fund f of-its ^'ddUrageoys and effective defense of * 
democraiic principles^' for hiring Knowles and refusing tq discharge 
her despite the fact she invoked the Fifth Amendment* This award 
by the Fund has been criticised editorially as a- "si/artling example 
of the sentimental approach to the security problem," In September, 
1955, she refused to^tell ^the Subcommittee leather she had ever been 
a Communist* ' * 

p, Amos Landman - Landman was engaged in part’-time 
public relations work for the Fund, His Job was completed and 
his employment terminated with the. Fund on November 1, 1955, Xn 
1955, he declined to answer questions before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee cenoerning his alleged former membership 
in the Communist Party*. It is to be noted that in an affidavit 
sworn to before a State department consular Off id er in. September, 
1953, Landman stated in part: "X became a member of' thd Communist 
Party tn 1937 or 1938, " , ' ’-- - 

4* Earl Browder Browder, the former head of the 
Communist Party, has been employed by Daniel Bell and Theodore 
Draper, who are preparing a history of the .Communist movement in 
the United States for the Fund for the Republic* Browder 
reportedly serves as a source of information at a salary of 
$3,600 per year Which reportedly is paid by the Fund through. Bell*.^ 
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Jf is noied fia-t nroiader has refused furnish inforsiaUon.i;o 
Gongressienal com'&iHees or* iihe TBX*. 

5* Bib!ioa raphvoh Gonnuni'sn - -5%^ fund iniHaied a 
afudy of literature re Gonviunian in the Vnited States since l§ld, 
<md, as a result) publiahed inso Jengthy volumes in IBSSm These ' 
books have been distributed by the Fund to uniberaityj research 
and public libraries* The Fundus bibliography on Coisminisn has 
been criticised because many anti-i-G.osmUniat items mere not 
includedi The Fund^ on October 29) 1955, announced that they 
mould revise these books* ‘ • 

. I . . ~ I , _l mas among those engaged 

preparation of the hibliographu oh Covkunisum In January, 
1952) mh^en he mas \ ^ | ^ 

be^me 'mentally il\ wiva vioien't ^entieneiina nni9: inna committed to 
a ye.terans Mospital 1 1a/ter sanity hearings and 

considerab l e .publicity* He mas discharged from the hospital in 
_I aad employed by the Fund a fem^ixonths thereafter* 
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^ /V Tolson _ 


BROADCAST 


lUBjECT: jm, TOmLEWIS^ Jgf, BROADCAST ^<1^ 

DECEMBE R 23, 1955 *--- Rosen — 

^^^^***'*T*o**^« *. Taebo) 

Slzoo 

Tioterrowd » 
Tele. Room 
Holloman _ 

Duri^ng this broadcast^ Lewis referved^ to the oonr c^ndy — 
vicrbion in New York Ciiy of nineteen '^conscientious nonconformists 
for their defiaiioe of authorities in refusing to participate %p/y^ 
a city-wide air raid test last May* 

He stated the group .notified city officials of their 
intentions to ignore the drills then, instead of seeking shelter^ 
during the test, they marched with placards deploring war--like A 
activities, - ’ CJ. 

Lewis pointed out that the Fordf^u nd for the Republic 
supplied $150,000 for the defense of this ^YinipT Hutchins ’ 

contending their cause should be defended under the Constitution 
and Rill of Rights, Lewis called Hutchins' attitude "silly," 

Lewis compared" the''status of tlie" consciehttpus riohcdnfdrmists 
in society with that of polygamists, saying that if Hutchins 
supplied defense counsel for the .nonconformists, he should 
furnish funds -for the defense of polygamists, and their views, 

Leiois added that in advocating the defiance of law 
arid order by furnishing money for their defense, Hutchins had 
cost the Fund for the Republic $50,000 in overhead. 


gtl ^ ^^ r: LJLt' 

cc - Mri Nichols ‘ ^ 

cc r Mr, Boardrmn =i , ■ , 

cc - Mr, Belmont • , . , ] - , 

cc - Room 4237 (Fund for the Republic File ^ 
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THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC. INC., PART II '' 

NovenOier 17, 1955, The American Legion National Commander J. I 
^D^GTON WAGNER declared that "The American Legion formally charges that ^ 
by Its action under its current direction, the Fund For The Republic renders 
comfort to the enemies of America." Speaking before an Indianapolis Chamber 

^'^.^ted that The American Legion is "convinced 
that the Fund is doing evil work." " ' -- 

COMMANDER WAGNER stated: 

r j u. Republic has a 15 million-dollar principal 

fund which it apparently feels free to dispose of in any way that it 
wishes, without any tax accountability. We say that by virtue of its tax- 
exempt status, the American public acquires a legal and moral interest in 
how the Fund spends its money. I submit to you that by their own words 

of the Fund For The Republic have clearly demon- 
strated that it is their intention to debunk what they consider to be the 
- myth of the Communist-menace in the- United States. 

"They say they are against communism, and in the next breath they 
say that the greatest danger to the country lies, not in communism, but in 
those whom they claim will cost us our freedom in the effort to destroy 
communism In example of this, I quote from the Report of the Fund For The 
Republic dated May 31, 1955; 'A political party in this country has been 
identified with the enemy...It has appeared that the peril to the country 
u u® methods that drastically departed from those 

characterized Anglo-American jurisprudence. ' Incidentally, the 
Report puts' the word enemy in quotation marks as they use it." 

WAGNER raised the question, "What projects do they see fit to 

b^HERBEMraMRi?/''^ fOWI'ES. B>is lady was idcutlflcd 

by HERBERT PHILBRIGK, an undercover agent for the FBI, as a member of the 

Communist Party. Before a Senate investigating Committee she refused to 
testify on the grounds of constitutional privilege. When her employer, the 
1 liam Jeanes Memorial Library, of Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania, declined 
to fire her for her action, the Fund For The Republic took the amazing action 
the Library the sum of $5,000 for, as they termed it, 'courageous 
and effective defense of democratic principles'. " ^ 

^(jU» "At the moment I do not argue whether this lady 

from her job. But that the Fund should give money for such a F^^jFdinis 
my comprehension. I am not aware that they have offered granti^^ 
like HERBERT PHILBRICK for his courageous and effective eff orts t o preserve 
demo^atic principles. " 

COPYRIGHT 1955 BY THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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WAGNER declared: 

"According to its annual report of May 31, 1955, the-Fund, has made, 
and I quote: 'an expanded version of the television film of EDWARD R. MURROW'S 
interview with J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER available to educational institutions 
and groups concerned with public affairs'. They spent money for this, and 
the film was shown in many schools. The interview was a‘clear attempt to 
show OPPENHEIMER to be a victim of character assassination due to anti-Communist 
hysteria. We' ask 'why, in-fairness to both sides-of- the.-question,-the-.-film-did.. 
not report the mass of evidence laid bare by the -Special. Board of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which shows DR. OPPENHEIMER'S record to be tangled skein of 
Communist association and doubtful conduct, much of. .which the Doctor himself 
did not deny." (See "The Firing Line", 5-1-55, page 47). 

COMMANDER WAGNER declared that "it has recently been revealed that 
the Fund is paying a salary to MR. EARL BROWDER, former head of the Communist 
Party of the United States, for information which he is providing, as an 
expert on Communism (which he most assuredly is), in connection with a Fund 
Project. So that now we have a privately endowed, tax-exempt fund, paying 
money to a man for information on the very same subject on which he as 
repeatedly refused to testify before Congressional Committees and on which 
he has repeatedly refused to cooperate with the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation." 


"On the basis of these and other available examples. The American 
Legion believes that the Bureau of Internal Revenue should study the activities 
of the Fund, and determine whether it qualifies for tax-exempt status. This 
brings me to the question of just who is responsible for the direction which 
the activities of the Fund has taken. On the basis of pur evaluation of the 
record, the principal direction emanates from DR. ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS, the 
a President of-the Fund 7 -andsfrom?MR...W.:H.Tr-FERRY,..the~Vice--P resident .^i*..^^ ___ 

"DR. ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS' record (See "The Firing Line", 9-15- 
55, pages 91 and 92) shows a wilful refusal to consider Communism as anything, 
more .than a political ideology. As late as July of this year, DR. HUTCHINS 
hired as the Fund's press agent a man named AMOS LANDSMAN, who had, three weeks 
before his employment by the Fund, repeatedly pleaded the Fifth,,Amendment 
before a Senate investigating Copnittee when asked whether he was, or ever had 
been a .Communist. •' 

"In reply to questions from the press, DR. HUTCHINS reportedly said 
that MR. LANDSMAN was not now a Communist and had left the’ Party in 1939. 

He said that he had taken MR. LANDSMAN'S word that this was true. This was 
more information, apparently, than MR. LANDSMAN was prepared to give to the 
United States Senate. In an interview with the press on November 7 of this 
year -- it is reported DR. HUTCHINS said that he would not hesitate to hire 
a present member oftheConanunist Party to do a job which he was qualified." 

WAGNER declared that the "record of DR. HUTCHINS, and the record 
of The Fund For The Republic under his direction, is replete with evidence 
that he does not believe Communism is a clear and present danger in this 
country, and that he is more interested in opposing Communism's enemies 
than in opposing Communism." 




THE FUND'S TELEVISION PROJECT 


According to the May 31, 1955 Report of The Fund For Tne Republic, 
Inc., page 29, the Fund has appropriated $75,000 for awards for outstanding 
original drama and documentary scripts on civil liberties themes. JULIEN 
BRYAN, documentary film producer, was selected by the Fund as a script contest 
judge, according to an announcement which appeared in "Variety" of September 


In 1933, BRYAN was listed as an endorser of the National Committee 
Friends of the Soviet Union, which was a forerunner of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. During the year 1936, BRYAN gave an 
illustrated lecture at Washington High School in New York, under the auspices 
of Soviet Russia Today," a now defunct Coramunist^front publication. (See 
HUAC, Appendix IX, 1944, page 758; HUAC, Hearings Regarding Hanns Eisler, 

inci HUAC, Guide To Subversive Organizations and Publications, 

1951, page 150). ’ 


That same year, the "Washington Times" editorially criticized 
the production of "Communist approved films" by the March of Time. "The 
pictures were said to. have been photographed in Russia by JULIEN BRYAN 
a professional lecturer on Soviet Russia, and a member of the National’ 
Committee of the Communistic Friends of the Soviet Union in 1933." He was 
an Executive Director of the International Film Foundation, Inc., which 
promoted film plays on Russia, and was listed as a "guide or tour conductor 
to the Soviet, Union". BRYAN'S name also appeared as a leader of a seminar 
in the "Intourist Bulletin" of March 1, 1939, which was a publication of 
Intourist, Inc., "the Soviet-State Tourist Co." (See HUAC, Hearings Regarding 
Hanns Eisler, 1947, pages 168 and 169). 


BRYAN was listed as a lecturer on behalf of the now defunct 
Communist periodical "New Masses'* during the year 1937. A national 
circulated weekly journal of the Communist Party, "New Masses" has been 
n^^Icially cited as "Communist" by the United States Attorney General 
(See HUAC, Hearings Regarding Hanns Eisler, 1947, page 168; HUAC, Guide 
To Subversive Organizations and Publications, 1951, page 142* and "The 
Firing Line", 4-1-54, pages 4 and 5). 


EMERGENCY CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 


The Fund For The Republic also reported that it had distributed 
thousands of reprints of the "New York Times tfegazine" article entitled 
"To Insure The End Of Our Hysteria" by PAUL G. HOFFMAN to the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee of 421 Seventh Avenue, New York City. (See "Report 
of The Fund For The Republic", May 31, 1955, page 42). 


Fully exposed and documented in the April 15, 1955 issue of "The 
Firing Line", the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee currently maintains 
on its letterhead names of many individuals who have been identified as 
members of the Communist Party, U.S.A. and long supporters of the Communist 
front apparatus. 


ANOTHER PROJECT COMMITTEE 

HELEN M. LYND, Professor of Social Philosophy, Sarah Lawrence 
College, is currently listed as a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
Fund s Study Project called "Study of Fear in Education", (See "Report 
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of The Fund For The Republic", Ifay 31, 1955, page 39). 

HELEN LYND has been affiliated with 9 organizations which are 
cited as subversive. In 1941,' she sponsored the Fifth National Conference 
of the American Committee For Protection of'Foreign ,Born, and the same year 
signed a call to the Fourth Congress of the League of American Writers. In 
1940 HELEN LYND was listed as a Director of the League of Women Shoppers, 

Inc.! a now defunct Communist-inspired, dominated 

organization-. .(See HUAC; Appendix IX^ 1944.- pa8es--354. -974_^and -lOOSp-and. . 
HUAC, Guide To Subversive Organizations and Publications, 1951, page H)., 

HELEN LYND has been affiliated with the American League For Peace 
and Democracy and. was listed as an Executive Board member of the American 
Committee To Save Refugees in 1940. The same year, she signed an appeal 
on behalf of SAM DARCY, Communist Party leader, under the auspices of the 
National Federation For Constitutional’-Liberties. HELEN LYND was a National 
Sponsor of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee and also sponsored the 
Consumer-Farmer Milk Cooperative, Inc. (See HUAC, Appendix IX, '1944', pages 
357 391„ 974, and 1777; California, Legislature, Fourth Report of the 

Senate Fact-Finding Committee On Un-American Activities, 1948, page 271). 

A sponsor of the Scientific and Cultural Conference i>or World 
Peace in 1949, HELEN LYND also sponsored, the Stockholm Appeal of the 
Stockholm Peace Petition. She was listed as a "Communist Fellow-traveler 
who has been writing textbooks for use in Public Schools by the California 
Legislature in 1948. (See HUAC, Review of the Scientific and Cultural 
Conference For World Peace, 1949, page 59; HUAC, Report of the Comunist 
Peace Offensive, 1951, page 131; and California Legislature, Fourth Report 
of the Senate Fact-Finding Committee On Un-American Activities,. 1948, page 

199). 

^ the fundus COMMIS^ON ON ^CE AND HOUSING 

According .to the Report of The Fund For The Republic- dated May 
31 1955, page 19, GORDON-W. ALLPORT, Professor of Psychology,, Harvard 

University and CHARLES S. JOHNSON, President, Fisk University, are members 
of the Fund's Commission On Race and Housing. The names of ALLPORT and 
JOHNSON should be very familiar to Firing Line readers. 

ALLPORT, a 1954 member of the United States National Commission 
For UNESCO, has been affiliated with 6 subversive organizations. Part of 
his record was exposed in the November 15, 1954 isssue of the Firing ,]^ine, 
page 4. ALLPORT signed an Open Letter on behalf of the National Committee 
To Repeal The McCarran Act in,1953. (See "Daily Worker", 11-3-53, page , 
Letterhead, 1954). 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON has been affiliated with.the following subversive 

organizations'^WorId Youth Conference, American Committee For Protection of 
Foreign Born, National Federation For Constitutional Liberties, Southern 
Conference For Human Welfare and the Scientific and Cultural Conference^For 
World Peace. (See HUAC, Appendix IX, 1944, pages 348, 124o and 1585, HUAC, 
Review of the Scientific and Cultural Conference For World Peace, 1949, page 
58 and Leaflet). JOHNSON was an Incorporator of the Southern Regional Council 
of 63 Auburn Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. The Fund For The Republic s 
S245 000 appropriation to the Southern Regional Council will be thoroughly 
Lpokd in a future issue of The Firing Line . JOHNSON'S record appears in the 
De^mber 15, 1954 issue of Th e Firing Line , page 7. (See Letterheads, 1955 and 
"The New York Times", 10-17-5'5)7“ 
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communism: in the entertainment industry 

Since 1935, the Communist Party, U.S.A. has’ made a concerted effort 
to infiltrate our motion picture, radio and television industries.- Through 
the media of public hearings conducted bjr the House Committee On Un-American 
Activities and the Internal Security Subcommittee, the American- people- have 
learned, that,.this conspiratorial infiltration has been very successful. These; 
public disclosures have revealed the startling fact that several hundred 
individuals working in the entertainment industry as studio workers, script 
writers, actors, actresses', producers and directors- have been positively 
identified as diciplined members of the Communist Party. 

Fortunately, some of these individuals' have since' broken with the 
Communist ^conspiracy and have successfully rehabilitated themselves by giving 
testimony and helpful information to Congress and', the general American public, 
relative to their experience and associations* in the Communist Party. 

% f. 

A long supporter of Congressional investigations: and- exposures of 
Communists and subversives: in- the entertainment field. The American-Legion 
reaffirmed its position by unanimously passing Resolution- No'. 13 (California) 
at its 37th Annual National Convention held in Miami, Florida, October 10-13, 
1955. This important Resolution entitled "Subversive Activities In The 
Entertainment Field Be Exposed" is as' follows’:* 


"whereas:, certain moving picture theaters', legitmatO stage-, radio 
and television industries, continue, to* employ membe'rs' of the'- entertainment 
field who have never disavowed their association with; communistic' organi¬ 
zations, and 


"WffiREAS, a number of these entertainers have invoked- the 5th 
amendment in refusing' tO’ discuss* their past associations- before Congress¬ 
ional committees, now 


"THEREFORE’ BE IT RESOLVED', by' The: American' Legion: in 37th Annual 
National Convention assembled In Miami, Florida,. October 10-13', 1955, that 
The American Legion instruct the Americanism Commission' to continue its drive 
to rid the field of entertainment of all Red? propaganda and those whd support 
it, iand to do- its' utmost tO’ inform’ the- American public that records of those 
in the entertainment fiald who- have* aided* and abetted’ subversion are available 
in the various Congressional hearings- which- may be* obtained from the Superlnr 
tendent of Documents in: Washington, DV C. ,, and be*- it 

"FURTHER RESOLVED, that The' American' Legion'- urge: the- American public 
to refuse to- support at the box office these' entertainers who have' never = 
made a clean* break- from their communistic, associations, and 

COPYNrGHI’ 1955 BY" THET aMER I CAN LEG'I ON 
REPROOUCriON IN WHOLE OR: PART WITHOUT AUTHORIZATION 13 PROHIBITED 
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"BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that The American LegiotT^rge American 
business firms to provide in their contracts with such persons or with their 
employment agency that such contracts may be terminated when evidence is 
discovered of this continuing affiliation with such organization," 


In compliance with this Convention Mandate, the National Americanism 
Commission has prepared and consolidated the following list of some individuals 
in the entertainment industry who have been identified as members of the 
Communist Party before the House Committee On Un-American Activities: 

ALBERT, Sam (Musician) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A 6e B). 

ALEXANDER, Harmon (Hy) (Radio Writer) - Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); 

Owen Vinson, 1952 (A); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B)j Silvia Richards, 1953 (B); 
and Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B). 

ALLEN, Louis (ALLAN, Lewis) (Playwright) - Identified by Silvia Richards, 

1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); and Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

ALTMAN, Mischa (Musician) - Identified by David Raksin, 1951 (A). 

AMES, Robert (Craft Worker) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

AMSTER, Lou (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Urcel Daniel, 

1952 (A). 

BABB, Sonora (Writer) - Identified by Ifartin Berkeley, 1951 (A) and George 
Bassman, 1952 (A). 

BACKUS, Georgia (Mrs. Hy Alexander) (Actress) - Identified by Paul Ifarion, 

1952, (A); Owen Vinson, 1952 (A); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B); Robert Rossen, 

1953 (B); Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B); Silvia Richards, 1953 (B) Roy Erwin, 

1953 (B). 

BARRIE, Lee (Singer) - Identified by Owen Vinson, 1952 (A). 

BARZMAN, Ben (Writer) - Identified by Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 

1951 (A); Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Roy Huggins, 

1952 (A); George Glass, 1952 (A); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); and Pauline S. 
Townsend, 1953 (B). 

BARZMAN, Sol (Writer)— Identified by David A. Lang, 1953-(B); and Pauline S. 
Townsend, 1953 (B). 

BEARD, Cecil (Cartoonist) - Identified by Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 
BECKER, Leon (Musician) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

BEIN, Albert (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A)., 

BELA, Nicholas (Writer) - Identified by Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 

1951 (A); Eve Ettinger, 1951 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 
(B); and Pauline S. Townsend, 1953- (B). 

BENGAL, Ben (Writer) - Identified by Leo Townsend, 1951 (A) and Pauline S. 
Townsend, 1953 (B). 

BENNETT, Seymour (Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

BERCOVICI, Leonardo (Writer) - Identified by Richard Collins, 1951 (A) and 
Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A). 

BERRY, John (Jack) (Director) - Identified by Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); 

Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); and Bernard Schoenfeld, 

1952 (A). 

BESSIE, Alvah (Writer) - Identified by Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 

1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); William Blowitz, 1951 (A); Isobel Lennart, 

1952 (A); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Leopold 
Atlas, 1953 (B). 

BIBERMAN, Edward (Artist) - Identified by Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Frank 
Tuttle, 1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Bernyce Fleury, 1951 (B); 

Zachary Schwartz, 1953 (B); Harold Hecht, 1953 (B); David A. Lang; 1953 (B); 
and Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 

BIBERMAN, Herbert (Director) - Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Edward Dmytryk, 
1951 (A); Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 
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1951 (A); David Raksin, 1951 (A).; Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Isobel 
Lennart, 1952 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952" (A);. Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 
(A); Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 (B); Danny Dare, 
1953 (B); Harold Hecht, 1953 (B); Gertrude Purcell, 1953 (B); and Sol 


Shor,* 1953 (B9» 

BLACHE, Herbert (Actor) - Identified by Richard Collins, 1951 (A). 

BLANKFORT, Henry (Writer) - Identified by Edward Dnytryk, 1951 (A); 

Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 (A); Robert Rossen, 

1953, (B); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Dwight 
Hauser, 1953 (B). 

BORETZ, Allen (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A) and David 
A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

BRAND, Phoebe (Mrs. Morris Carnbvsky) (Actress) - Identified by Leo Townsend, 
1951 (A); Elizi-. Kazanj 1952 (A); Clifford Odets, 1952 (A); and Lee J. Cobb, 


1953 (B). 

BRIGHT, John (Writer) - Identified by Richard Collins, ,1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 
1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Budd 
Schulberg, 1951 (A); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); Harold Hecht, 1953 (B); 

David A. Lang, 1953 (B)j and Roland W. Kibbee, i953 (B). 

BUCHMAN, Harold (Writer) - Identified by Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Anne Ray Frank, 1951 (A); 
Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Pauline S. Townsend, 

1953 (B); Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 (B),. 

BUCHMAN. Sidney (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). _ 


BURNS, Georgia (Actress) - Identified by Harold Hecht, 1953 (B). 

BURNS, Jessie (StudioyReader) - Identified by Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); 
Isobel Lennart, 1952 (A); and Danny Dare, .1953 (B); Martin Berkeley, 1951 


(A).-- ■ - -- -- - 

BURNSTEIN, Russell William (Studio Engineer) - Identified by Babbette 
Lang, 1953 (B). 

BURTON, Val (Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Roy Huggihs, 
1952 (A). 

BUTLER, Hugo (Writer) - Identified by Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berke¬ 
ley, 1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); 
Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); and Sol Shor, 1953 (B). 
BUTLER, Jean (Mrs. Hugo Butler) (Writer) - Identified by Stanley Roberts, 

1952 (A). 

CARLISLE, Harry (Writer) - Identified by Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A); Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); and Roy Huggins, 1952 (A); 
Roy Erwin, 1953 (B); and Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

CARNOVSKY, Morris (Actor) - Marc Lawrence, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); 
Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); Elia Kazan, 1952 (A); Larry Parks, 1951 (B); 

Lee J. Cobb, 1951 (B). 

CHAMBERLIN, Howland (Actor) - (Investigation identifying Mr. Chamberlin as 
a member of the Coimnunist Party has not been made public) (A); Anne Kinney 
1952, (B). 

CHAPMAN, Tom (Studio Reader) - Identified by Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); 

Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B). 

CHODOROV, Edward (Producer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Jerome 
Robbins, 19534 (B); and Silvia Richards, 1953 (B). 

CHOD.OROV, Jerome (Writer) - Ifartin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

CLARK, Maurice (Writer) - Identified by Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); Bart Lytton, 

1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B). 

COLE, Lester (Writer) - Identified by Richard Collins, 1951 (A); Meta Reis 
Rosenberg, 1951 (A); MSrc Lawrence, 1951 (A); Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); 


b6 

b7C 
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Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 • 
(A); William Blowitz, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Melvin Levy, 
1952 (A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 (A); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B) David A. 
Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 6); and Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B). 
COMIKGORE, Dorothy (Actress) - Identified by Max Silver, 1952 (A); and 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

COOPER, Bert (Member, Radio Group Communist Party) - Identified by Roy 


Erwin, 1953 (B). 

COREY, George (Writer) - Identified by Edward DitB^tryk,. 1951 (A).. 

COREY, Jeff (Actor) - Identified by Marc Lawrence, 1951 (A); Paul Marion, 
1952 (A); and Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

CURTIS, Paul (Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

D'AMBAREY, Leona (Studio Secretary) - Identified, by Martin Berkeley, 1951 


(A). 

DaSILVA, Howard (Actor) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

DASSIN, Julius (Jules) (Director) - Identified by Edward Dmytryk, 1951 
(A); and Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A). 

DIMSDALE, Howard (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); 

David A. Lang, 1953 (B); and Silvia Richards, 1953 (B). 

DONATH, Ludwig (Actor) - Identified by Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

DRDLIK, Frank (Set Designer) - Identified by Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 


\U J * 

DREHER, Carl (Technician) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

D'USSEAU, Arnaud (Writer) - Identified by ^felrtin Berkeley, 1951 (A);, Stanley 
Roberts, 1952 (A). 

EASTMAN, Philip Dey (Artist & Writer)' - Identified by Bernyce Polifka. Fleury, 



ELISKU, Edward (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951,, (A); David A. 

Lang, 1953 (B); and Sol Shor, 1953 (B). 

ELLIS, Dave (Radio Actor & Writer) - Identified by Owen Vinson, 1952 (A). 
ENDFIELD,. Cyril - (Writer) -. Identif ied by Martin, Berkeley , 1951 (A) and Pauline 
S. Townsend, 1953 (B); David A. Langi l953 (B). 

ENDORE, Guy (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Roy Huggins, 

1952 (A); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, (B)., 
1953; and Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). 

FARAGOH, Francis (Writer) - Identified by Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A);. 

Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); and Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

FARMER, Mary Virginia (Actress) - Identified by Mildred Ashe, 1951 (A) and 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A), 

FISKE, Dick (Movie Studio) - Identified by Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A)« 

FOREMAN, Carl (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Melvin Levy, 

1952 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Daivd A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor,. 

1953 (B); and Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). 

FULLER, Lester (Writer) - Identified by Eve Ettinger, 1951 (A);. Leopold Atlas, 
1953 (B); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

GEER, Will (Actor) - Identified by Harold Ashe, 1951 (A). 

GILBERT, Ed (Set Designer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); and 
Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 

GILBERT, Jody (Actress) - Identified by Harvey Narcisenfeld, 1952 (B). 

GOLD, Lee (Writer) - Identified by Silvia Richards, 1953 (B). 

GOLDMAN, Harold (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A).. 

GORDON, Donald (Ass't Editor, Studio Story Dept..): - Identified by Martin. 

Berkeley, 1951 (A); and Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B>).. 

GORDON, Michael (Director) - Identified by Edward Dn^^tryk, 195'L (A);; Frank. 

Tuttle, 1951 (A); and Martin. Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

GORNEY, Jay (Song Writer) - Identified by Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin. 
Berkeley, 1951 (A); Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); George. Glass,, 1952. (A).. 



t 


^°yQ?o “ Identified, by Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Paul Marion, 

I —Larry Parks, 1951 (B); and. Jerome Robbins. 1953 (b). 


^^^3 (B)! of Communist Party) - Identified by Anne Kinney, 

by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); William 
a’ (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); 

David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Leopold Atlas 1953 ^'R'^ 
GREN^^)Elliot (Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Roy Huggins, 

®SpS®SrLn!l952 (a 5‘“’'^ " «“=■>"• IWl W); 

HA^R,^Alvin (Real name: Irving Dratler) - Identified by Paul Marion. 1952 (A). 

HAMMETT, Dashiell (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley 1951 fA^ 

(Actress) - Identified by-Paul- Marion,, 1952 (A^r Sin Vinson 
uAODTo Garin Kinzel, 1953 (B); and Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B). ’ 

A J'oci ‘Identified by Harold Ashe, 1951 (A); Mildred 

' (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951, (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); 

Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); and Roland W. kibbee, 1953 (B). 
pLLGREN, George (Studio Employee) - Identified by Sol Shor 1953 
HELLMAN, Lillian (Playwright) - Identified by MarUn BerkeUy 1951 (A) 

HEMY, Milton (President, Hollywood Studio B^nch, 0.?!^-(Identified in 

?952r(Br 

HEOT?CHEL. Irving Paul (Crafts Wofkar) - Identified by Martin -Berkeley, 1951 

HIIBERMAH,-David- (Motion kcture lay-out-Artist)-^Identified by Eugene- 

lIsMA)'^^^^ Darling Adams, 1953 (B)i Bernyce Fleury, 

HOBArt, Rose (Actress) - Identified by Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

HOPKINS, Pauline (Radio Writer) - Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Silvia 
1953 (B); Roy Erwin, 1953 (B); and Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B). 

HOVEY, Tamara (Writer) - Identified by Silvia Richards, 1953 (B) 

HOWARD Maurice (Business Agent, Screen Cartoonist Guild) - Identified bv 
Charlotte Darling Adams,. 1953 (B). ^ 

HOWE, Ann (Former Executive Secretary of Contemporary Theatre) - Identified 
by Anne-Kinney,. 1952-.(B).. .. . - xaencxriea 

HUBLEY, John (Cartoonist) - Identified by Charlotte Darling Adams 1953 ^-R-k 
HDEBEOH, Edward (Writer) - Identified byVank lutti? ImI “^^ 0 IL^sL. 

1952 mi T A (A); Stanley Roberts! 

1952 (A), Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); and David A. T.a n<> 1953 ^r^ 

HUNTER, Ian McLellan (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley 1951 (A) 

Films) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 U) ’ 

JA^S Daniel Lewis (Writer) - Identified by Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin 

Berkeley, 1951 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 

(B), Bart Lytton, 1953 (B); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

JA^S, Lilith (tos. Dan James) (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 

(A) ; Roy Hupins, 1952 (A); Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B); Bart LyttL, 1953 

(B) ; and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

JAmCO, Paul (Writer) - Identified by Richard Collins, 1951 (A): Meta Reis 
Rosenberg, 1951 (A), Budd Schulberg. 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, l^ffAlf^rttn 
Berkeley, 1951 (A), David Raksin, 1951 (A); Charles Daggett, 1952 (A)- Isobel 
Lennart, 1952 (A); Ann Ray Frank, 1951 (A); Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Elizabeth 

Rossen! 1953 (B)’ Benoff, 1953 (B); and Robert 
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KAHN, Gordon (Writer) 
Rosenberg, 1951 (A); 
Budd Schulberg, 1951 
(A); Isobel Lennart, 
(A); Anne Ray Frank, 


■ Identified by Richard Collins, 1951 (A)} Meta Reis 
Marc Lawrence, 1951 (A); Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); 
(A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Charles Daggett, 

1952 (A); Stanley Roberts (A); George Glass, 1952 
1951 (A); Harold Hecht, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 


1952 


(B); Max Benoff. 1953 (B); Leopold Atlas. 1953 (B), 


be 

:b7c 


KILLIAN, Victor (Actor) - Identified-by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); and Larry 
Parks, 1951 (B); Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

KLEIN, Phil (Member of Cartoonist Group, C.P.) - Identified by Charlotte 

Darling Adams, 1953 (B). ^ 

KLOWDEN, Nina (Radio Actress) - Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); 

Vinson, 1952 (A); Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B); Roy Erwin, 1953 (B); Carin Kinzel, 

1953 (B). 

KOENIG, Lester (Associate Producer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A), 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B); and Sol Shor, 1953 (B). 

KR^ER, Tony (Actor) - Identified by Elia Kazan, 1952- (A)'; Clifford Odets, 1952 

KRAFT, Hyman Solomon (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 
KROMBERGER, Joe (Studio Electrician) - Identified by Charlotte Darling Adams, 

1953 (B)* 

LAGERFIN, Pauline (Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

LAMPBELL, Millard (Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Silvia 

LARDNER, Ring, Jr. (Writer) - Identified by Richard Collins, 

Schulberg, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A), 
Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); George Glass, 1^52 (A); Anne Ray Frank, 1951 (A); 
Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Max Benoff, 1953 (B), 

Sol Shor, 1953 (B); Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

LAWSON, John Howard^ (Writer) - Identified by Richard Collin|, 1951 . 

Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A)j Edward Dymtryk, 1951 (A); Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A), 
Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Anne Ray Frank, 1951 (A); Harold Ashe, 1951 (A); 

Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); William Blowitz, 1951 (A); 
Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); David Raksin, 1951 (A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 (A), 
Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952, 

Harold Hecht, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Max Benoff, 

Shor, 1953 (B)5 Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B), Larry 
Parks, 1951 (B); Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 (B); Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B); Bart 
Lytton, 1953 (B); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). v 

LAZARUS, Simon M. (Owner of Independent Productions Corp.) - (Investiption 
identifying Mr. Lazarus as a member of the Communist Party has not been 

LE^^^Robert (Writer) - Identified by Sterling Hayden, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 
W5l («• 1951 (A): Ltln Berkeley, 1951 (A), Stanley Roberts, 

1952 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Roy Huggins, 1952 (A). 

LEONARD, Charles (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); David A. 

Lang, 1953 (B); Babbette Lang, 1953‘(B). 

LERNER Tillie (Writer) - Identified by Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A). 

LEVERETT, Lewis (Actor) - Identified by Elia Kazan, 1952 (A); Clifford 

LEVITT, Alfred (Studio Reader & Writer) - 

(A); Melvin Levy, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B), 

Leopold Atlas, 1953®). 

LEWITZKY, Bella (Dancer) - Identified by Anne Kinney, 1952 (B;. 

(Mrs. Newell Reynolds). „ ^ loco /an 

LIEBERMAN, Irwin (Writer) - Identified by Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A). 
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LiNDEMAN, Mitchell (Director.) - Identified by Paul- Marion, 1952 (A); Owen 
Vinson, 1952 (A). 

LOSEY, Joseph (Director) - Identified by Leo..Townsend", ^1951 (A). 

LYON, Peter (Radio Writer, New York) - Identified by Pauline S. Townsend, 

1953 (B); and Lee J. ,Cobb, 1953 (B). 

MADDOW, Ben (Screen Writer) - Identified by iPaulihe S., To^msend, 1953^- (B). 

MALTZ, Albert (Writer) r Identified by Richard CollinSj 1951. (A);. Meta Reis 
Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); 

Anne Ray Frank,, 195L (A);; Martin Berkeley,. 1951 .(A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 

(A) ; Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); Harold Hecht, 1953 (B); Max Benoff, 1953 

(B) ; Leopold Atlas, 1953' (B)-; .and Babbette. Lang, 1953 (B). 

MANOFF, Arnold (Writer): - Identified by Edward Dinytryk, 1951 (A); Mildred , 

Ashe, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley,* 1951 (A); Eliza¬ 
beth Wilson, 1951 (A); .David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Silvia, Richards, 1953 (B); 

Sol Shor,._1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); and Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B).. 

MARTIN,. Henriette (Henrietta)* .(Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang,. 1953 
..(B); andjauline. S. Townsend, 1953 (B)., _ 

MATTHEWS, Alien: (Actor) - Identified by, Martin "Berkeley, 1951 (A); and'Eliza- 
. beth Wilson*, .1951’;(A)., 

McELROY, Walter (Writer), ^Identified-by-Mildred Ashe, 1951 (A)-. 

McGREW, John (Cartoon Animator) r. Identified by Eugene* Fleury, 1951 (A). 

McVEY, Paul (Radio Actor) - Identified'.by Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B);.Roy Erwin, 

1953 (B); and.^'Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B). ^ , 

MEYERS, Henry (Writer) .Identified, by Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Charles 
Daggett, 1952 (A); George Glass, 1952 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A);, 

David A. Lang,. 1953: (B); Sol Shdri 1953 (B); and,Robert .Rossen, 1953 (B). 

MILLER, John (Actor) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

MILLER, Paula (Mrs. Lee Strasberg), (Actress) - Identified .by Elia Kazan, 

,1952^(A):.- -^> ■ _^ ^ _ _ _ __ 

MINDLIN, Eunice (Secretary,^Member C.P. Writer's Group, Hollywood) Identified 
by'David .A;. Lang, 1953.'(B);\,and Babbette Lang, 1953 (B)., 

MISCHEL, Josef (TV.;Story,.lfc,iter.)> - Identified ,by Martin-Berkeley, 1951' (A); 

Sol Shor, 1953 {(B); and .Kobeft'^Rbssen, 1953 (B). 

MOORE, Sam (Writer) - Identified by lEdward'.Dmytryk, 1951 (A); ;Paul Marion, 

1952 (A); and Owen Vinson,. 1952 (A); Silvia Richards, 1953 (B); Dwight 
Hauser, 1953 (B); Roy Erwin, 1953 (B); Carin kinzel, 1953 (B); and Robert ' 
Rossen, ,1953 (B). • . . , 

MORLEY, Karen .(Actress) r 'Identified iby Sterling Hayden, -1951 (A);, Marc 
Lawrence,, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend,*. 19.51 (A);. Charles Daggett,, 1952. (A); 

Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Roy Erwin, 1953 (B); 

Larry Parks, 1953 (B). . , 

MOSS, Carelton (Writer) - Identified .by .Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A). 

I b6 

I_ hi 

MURRAY, Donald (Actor) - Identified by Anne- Kinney1952 (B);, 

OFFNER, Mortimer (TV-Work,i ex-Screen Writer) ,- Identified by Leo Tbvmr 
send, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); 

Melvin Levy, 1952 (A). 

OLIVER, William E. (Drama; Critic) - Identified by Alice Bennett, 1952 (B)- 
and Urcel Daniel,* 1952. .(B); 

ORNITZ, Samuel (Writer) - Identified by Richard Collins, 1951 .(A); Meta 
Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A);. Elizabeth Wilson,. 

1951 (A); David .A'; -Lang,..1953 (B); Roland W; Kibbee, 1953 (B); and 
Babbette Lang*, 1953 (B)..- 

PAGE, Charles (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Morris 
Appelman,* .1952 (B). - * i 

PARKER, Dorothy (Mrs.. Alan Campbell) (Writer) - Identified by Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A). ' 
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PEARSON, Rose (Member, Federal Theater unit of Co^unist Party, N.Y.) 

Identified by Harold Hecht, 1953 (B). ^ „ , s 

PECK, Trudy (Member, Federal Theater unit of C.P., New York) - Identified 

byHarold Hecht, 1953 (B). 

BERLIN, Paul (Studio Worker) - Identified by Max Silver, 1952 (A) and 

Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B). ts u aj 

PETERSON, Henry (Studio Carpenter) - Identified by Charlotte Darling Adams, 

1953 (B)• 

PETERSON, HJalmar (Studio Carpenter) - Identified by Charlotte Darling 

Adams, 1953 (B). ’ , . 

PETTUS, Ken (Radio Writer) - Identified by Owen Vinson, 1952 (A). 

POLIN, Ben (Photographer) - Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 \(A) and Roy 

Erwin, 1953 (B). , j u u j 

POLONSKY, Abraham Lincoln (Director-Writer) - Identified by Richard 

Collins, 1951 (A); Sterling Hayden, 1951 (A); Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 
(A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); Stanley Roberts, 

1952 (A): and Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B). 

POMERANCE, Mortimer William (Screen Writers' Guild, former executive 
secretary) - Identified by MArtin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Berneyce fjeury, 

1951 (A) and Eugene Fleury, 1951 (A); Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B); 
Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

RAPP Maurice (Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 

1953 (B); Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B); Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 (B); 

Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A )5 and Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A). -t 

REVERE, Ann (Actress) - Identified by Larry Parks, 1951 (B) and Lee J. 

Cobb, 1953 (B). , » 4 *. i \ 

REYNOLDS", Bella Lewltzky (Dancer) (See Bela Lewitzky). 

RICHARDS, Robert L. (Writer) - Identified by Roy Huggins, 1952 (A); Pauline 

RINALJo!^Fred' (W^lLf Iden^^^^ by "FrankTTuttle, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 

1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Pauline 
S. Townsend, 1953 (B); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

RIVER, W. L, (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, ^^^1 (A).-,» . * 

ROBERTS, Bob (Producer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); and Davi 

ROBERTS,^Marguerite (Mrs. John Sanford) (Writer) - Identified by Leroy 
Herndon, Jr., 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B), 
Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B)j Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); and Martin Berkeley, 

1951 (A). 

ROBINSON, Jack (Radio Writer) - Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen 

Vinson, 1952 (A); and Roy Erwin, 1953 (B). 

ROBINSON, Mary (Radio Writer) - Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen 

Vinson, 1952 (A); and Roy Erwin, 1953 (B). /»\ 

ROLFE, Ed (Writer) - Identified by Silvia Richards, 1953 (B). 

RONKA, Wayne (Musician) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

ROSENFELD, Paul (Attorney for Ifiasic Corp. of America) - Identified by 

Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). ^ * t iocq /'I»^ 

ROUSSEAU, Louise (Wtiter) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

RUSKIN,-Shimen (Actor) - Identified by Bee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

SABINSON, Lee (Broadway Producer) - Identified by Eve Ettinger, 1951 (A), 

and Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). , „ , , ,nci /an 

SAGE, Frances (Actress) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

SALEMSON, Harold (In charge of Press department, Douglas Fairbanks, N. Y. 

office) - Identified by Sol Shor, 1953 (B). 

SALT Waldo (Writer) - Identified by Richard Collins, 1951 (A); Meta Reis 
Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); 
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Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); David „ 

(A) ; David A. Lang, 1953 (B);-Sol Shor, 1953 (B); Roland W. Kxbbee, 1953 

(B) ; Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). ^ ^ iq «;9 

SCOFIELD, Louis (Actor, Writer) - Identified by ^en , 

SCOTT, Adrian (Producer) - Identified by Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A), David . 

A 1953 (B); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). '' 

SHAPIRO, Art (Radio writer or Publicist) - Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 

SHApko, Victor (Publicist) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 

George Bassman, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, 1952 
(B); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

SHAW Robert (Writer) - Identified by Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

S: Sen Sio and Screen Writer) - Identified by Paul mrion 1952 (A); 

Owen Vinson, 1952 (A); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B); Pauline S. Townjend, 1953 (B). 
SHORE, Wilma (Mrs. Lou Solomon) (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A); Roy Huggins, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B)« 

SHORE, Viola Brothers (Wr,lter.) - Identified by M^tin B^keley, 19^ (A)> 

Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). irtci /an. 

SKLAR, George (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, ^ 

Lennart, 1952 (A); Roy Huggins, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

SLOAN, Robert (Member, Federal Theater Unit of Communist Party, N. Y.) 

Identified by Harold Hecht, 1953 (B). , ,.r.^ ^ _ 

SMITH, Art, (Actor) - Identified by Elia Kazan, 1952 (A); and Clifford Odets, 

1952 (A)• 

SMITH, Ralph (Set Designer) - Identified by Harold Ashe, ^ 

SOLOMON, Lou (Louis) (Writer) - Identified by David A. La^, 1953 (B); 

Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B); and Rober^ Rossen, (B). _ 

SONDERGAARD,'GaTe (Actress) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); 

Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); Larry Parks, 

1951 (B); and Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

SPENCER, Ray (Writer) - Identified by Danny Dare, 1953 (B). 

STANDER, Lionel (Actor) - Identified by Marc Lawrence, 1951 (A); :Haro 
Ashe, 1951 (A); Mildred Ashe, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

STANFORD, John (Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 vB). 

STEVENSON, Philip Edward (Writer) - Identified by Roy Huggins, 1952 (A), 

Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); and Pauline S.. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

STEWART, Donald Ogden (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 ( ). 

STONE, Eugene R. (Radio Writer.) - Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); 

Owen Vinson, 1952 (A),. . . . , v-a~v; ^ 

STRAWN, Arthur (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A), n 

Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B). • ^ , loci /an. 

SULLIVAN', Elliott (Actor)-- Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Le 

J. Cobb, 1953 (B); and Jerome Robbins, 1953 (B). 

TAFFEL, Bess (Writer) - Identified by Leo Townsend, . 

Berkeley, 1951 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); and Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B). 
TARLOFF, Frank (Writer) - Identified, by David A. Lang, 1953 (B) and Pauline 
S. Tovmsend, 1953 (B). 

TERKEL, Louis (Actor) - Identified by Owen Vinson, 1952 (A). 

TRABUSIS, Paul (Writer) - Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

TRAUBE, Shepard (Theater Director and Producer) - Identified by Martin 

Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

TREE, Dorothy (Mrs. Michael Uris) (Actress) - Larry Parks, 1953 (B) and 

Lee J. Cobb', 1953 (B).' /an. v « i 

TRIVERS Paul (Writer) - Identified by Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank 

Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); 
Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 
(B); and Roland Kibbee, 1953 (B). 
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TRUMBO, Dalton (Writer) - Identified by Martin Berkeleyj 1951 (A); Anne 
Ray Frank, 1951 (A)J Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); 
Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A).; .David A. Lang, 

1953 (B); Max Benoff, 1953 (B)j Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B) and Robert Rossen, 
1953 (B). 

TYNE, George (Actor) - Identified by Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

(AKA Bdddy Yarus) ■ ‘ - - - - _ 

UERKVITZ, Herta (Studio Research Department) - Identified'by;Martin Berkeley, 

1951 (A); and Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A). 

URIS, Dorothy Tree (Mrs. Michael Uris) (Actress) - Identified by Meta Reis 
Rosenberg, 1951 '(A)j Frank. Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin'Berkeley,. 1951 (A); 
Stanley Roberts j 1952 (A); and Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A)..,.^ 

URIS, Michael (Writer) - Identified by Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Edward 
Dn^rtryic, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); ' 

Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 

1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Robert Rossen, 1953, (B). 

-V-ORHAUS v Bernafd...(Di rector ) - I dentified -by. Edward' Dmy^yk^ 1951 (A) Fr ank _ 
Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Stanley "Roberts, 1952, (A); 
Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Robert .Rossen, 1953 

(B). . , . ‘ , 

WACHSMAN, Robert (Publicist) - Identified by Charles Daggett, 1952 (B). 

WAGNER, Esther Jerry, ^Radio Announcer) - Identified by.Babbette Lang, 195,3' (B). 
WALDMAN, .Herman (AKA David Wolf) (Radio Actor) - .Identified by P^l.Marion,, 

1952 (A); Owen Vinson, 1952 (A);-and-Roy. Erwin; 1953 (B).. ; . 

WAXMAnVS tanley, (Radio Actor) - Identified by Paul Marion,^ 1952 (A);' and Owen 
Vinson, 1952 (A). ' ' .,M ' " - ■ 

WEBER, /John (Agent) - ‘Identified by -Leo Townsend, 1951 .(A) -.and Martin Berkeley, 
1951 (A). 

WEXLEYf^jdhn^- (Writeri).-.g^Idehtified:^..by.vEdward:,Dnytfyk;^l951, ,(A>) Le o Townsend 
1951 (A); Martin Berikeley, 1951 (A); David'A. Lang^ i’l952f (B');7-Paun^ 
Townsend, 1953 (B); Barf, Lytton, .1953^.(B); and Robert iRbsseny 1953' (B). 
WHITNEY, Lynn (Actress). - Identified'By^^Paul Marion,. 1952 (A);'.^eh/Vinson, 
1952,^ (A);. Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B)'j and Roy Erwin, 1953 (B);-.Carin. Kinzel, 

1953 (B). _ ' ' ■ ' _ \ ' 


WILLNER,..George (Writers' agent) - Identified by Meta Reis.Rosenbefjg', ,1951 (A); 
Martin Berkeley; 1951 (A); Melvin-Levy, "1952 (A); isbbel Lennart, 1952-.(A);; 
Silyia Ric hard s, .195 3 (B);, J.gopold; Atlas,/ 1 9 53 ‘(B ); and- Babb^te^arig^„,1953’ 
(B). ' 

WILSON, Michael\(Writer.) - -Identified by Bernard Schoenfeld,, 1952, (A); .Da.vid 
A. Lang, 1953’ (B); Sol Shor; 1953 (B);x.and7Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). * 

WOLFF, William (Radio Writer) - Identified by Paul Marioii, 1952. (A); and Owen 
Vinson, 1952 (A). ' ■ 


ZIMET, Julian (Writer) - Identified-by David A. Lang-, 1953^ (B); Pauline S. 
Townsend, 1953 (B). ^ / 
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KEY: (A) Report of the House Committee On Un-American Activities for'.the 
Year 1952. 

• (B) Report of the House Committee On Un-American Activities for ,the 

Year 1953, 
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Mr, Tolson 
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Mr* 

?Mr* JSeloQont ^ 

.Mr. Harbo_ 

l^ir. Mohr_ 

Mr. Parsons_ 

Mr. Rosen_ 

Mr. Tamm _ 

Mr. Sizoo_ 

M^Winterrowd . 
-jrae. Room ^ 
^Mr. Holloman^ 
Miss Gandy __ 


• -I ^ 1 ^ ^Mr. HollomaSill 

FuUor^i«e.wis^has contac^d Congressmai^^Walter and ^ ^ ^ Miss Gandy,_ 

informed the Congressman that Elml o^f^ oper-and Dean-^riswald 1—-:- 

want^^to confer witlxWalfer regarding the so-called investigation .y ., 

of the Fund for, the Republic, Walter told him that he has already L^u,i^EAZ<Vvs 

received an emissary, namely Irving Ferman, representing the ^ 

American Civil Liberties Union, who advised Walter that Roper and 
Griswald wanted to talk to him and who related that Roper and Qriswald' 

[had come to the view that the Fvmd would^ave to get rid of Robert Maynard 
Hutchins because Hutchins* presence was discrediting many of the good 
[things of the Fund; Fulton replied that he did not know J:he Fimd had any ^ 
good things at all, 

Ful^herfeore, Walter told him that about ten days ago 
he had a letter fro^ 3^huel Webster, Counsel for the Fund, who wanted 
to tcdk to him. about the F^tmd investigation, 

Walter concludes that they are -trying to work some Idnd of 
a deal to avoid the iil^est5^ation and to kill it off and Fulton is going to try 

tp make this impossible. 7 ' „,cr«)M&TlON cbwf 

is 


Respectfully, 


B. Nichols 


LBNtarm , 

( 2 ) / 
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■> Address by the National Comandcr > 

of The Aiacrican Legion, J. Addington Wagner, * 

* Hotel Biltaore, Los Angeles, California 

* January 3, 19^6 ^ 

^ ^ \ . 

* * -Jt -Jt -Jt -it -it -it -it -it -It -It -it -It -it -It -it -it it -it -x--it -it -Jt ^t ^ 

?OR RELEASE 12:00 NOON, PST, JANUARY 3> 1956 

Mr, Chainaan, Distinguished Guests, and uy Friends of Los Angeles: 

The opportxinity of meeting with and speaking to this distinguished group of 
citizens of Los Angeles, has been, for the past several years, a high point in the 
tern of office of the National Corsraander of The American Legion. I am very happy 
to share the privilege with my predecessors. 

During the coming months the city of Los Angeles will be increasingly^dn the 
thoughts and plans of American Legionnaires all over the country. All of us arc 
looking forv/ard to our 38th National Convention which will convene here on September 3. 
The Convention will provide the occasion for thousands of us to become better 
acquainted with this wonderful part of the United States. ' 

As the spokesman for a great national organization, it is stimulating to 
come to California, and to meet v;ith people who arc responsible for the tremendous 
vigor and enthusiasm which has. made this the fastest growing section of our 
vigorous and fast-growing country. The dream which has found reality here is 
perhaps the most brilliant example'of all that we mean when we refer to the American 
Way of Life. Here is the unanswerable argument for the American system of economy 
and of government. In no other area, and in no other age has any people created 
such an abundant life as you have here. Is it any wonder we Americans are so 
determined that ijhat vre have built shall not be taken away from us ? 

As yet, we also have this fact to contend with: .that equally as strong as 
our determination to maintain our way of life, is the resolve of an implacable 
enemy that it must be destroyed. 

Who is our eneny ? Our eneny is Communism. It is a phy.osophy based upon 

/to " 

atheistic materialism; and is diametrically upon which 

our culture and our heritage is based. JAIi 6 1956 ' 

America and all that which it representsthe grate st^ ^ ^ y^ining obstacle to 
the Communist effort to convert the world to Communism^ 


I 


■"^ng as the United States 
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stands as proof of the superiority of a free way of life/lScrc is a real possioii*.^ 
that sonedsy, somehow; the peoples now oppressed by Communism will arise and throw off 

their shackles. . , ‘ . 

The Communists know,this. They know it much better than some of uS. It makes 

no difference to,then how th6y achieve .their victory. Their guide is not what is 
good or moral or right, but rather what will work. The war thqr wage is a total 
war - all-inclusive and unremitting and is pointed directly at you and all loyal 
Americans. 

Perhaps their most successful approach to date, and certainly one that we in 
America-can comprehend, is the tactic .of boring Xron. within. This is their constant, 
continuing effort and they have perfected it beyond anything the world has ever 
known before. It embodies all of those various schemes and devices which the 
Communists,use within a nation to strengthen their cause while at the-same-time 
weakening the ability and the will of their enesy, to resist. This can include 
espionage; Communist Party activity; the fomenting of internal difficulties, such as 
labor, or racial unrest; the distractiorf of the people from the danger of Communism 

to other dangers, fancied or real. , 

All of these thirrgs advance the cause of Comnunisn. All of them have been, 

or arc being practiced in the United States. ^ 

Consider,'for. example, the fantastic successes which their espionage apparatus'/. 


achieved through the use of Russian agents, t^d of Americans who'were pcrsuaded'to ^ 

collaborate with them. The present degree of-advancement of Russian nuclear . | 

research is unquestionably due to their espionage success in this country. 

Of course, espionage was not and is not the only CoMiunist-riethod of warring 
on the United States. Perhaps the most deceptive, and therefore the most dangerous 
of their standard operating procedures is the technique of persuading.non-Communist 
to wcalien the safeguards of our liberty. An examination of the past ten years will 
show how successfully this maneuver has been pursued by American Communists and 
their friends. Today^we find too many Americans assuming that our“rcal eneiry is 
not Communism but, rather, those who seek to resist Communism. 

It has resulted in the spreading of a belief that to be really patriotic, one 
must be an anti-anti-Communist. 

Briefly, it appears that the current direction of Communist activity is designed 

to use the constitutional guarantees which protect our liberties to cloaJi their 

activities, and at the^same tine, to wealten and destroy those very liberties. An 
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cxainple of this is the interpretation which has been placed on the purpose anc 

of the 5th aiaendracnt as used by witnesses appearing before Congressional Conaittees. . 

. You .and I know that the ,5th An^diaent wa's designed to prevent,a'citizen fron 
being convictk of a crininal offense by his own testiaony alone. There is nothing 
in the wording of the 5 th yuaendnent which a^tes it incuabent upon the people to 
conclude that one who pleads the 5 th to'ehdnent is innocent of all wrong doing. 

'However, there is a school of thought currently popular in s 6 me circles, 
which adopts an opposite position. This line of thought would have us believe 
that a person pleads the. 5 th Mendrient-, his' fellow citizens nust not suspect'him of 
wrong-doing and/, iri.fact, should in some instances commend him^ 

Who advocates this interpretation ? Well, for one, it would appear to be • 
advocated by those who control the activities of the Fund for the Republic. This 
handsomely financed, tax-exempt organization has been liberally disbursing a 15 
nillion-dollar kitty for several years. Its present director is Robert haynard ^ | 

Hutchins. Some of the projects on which the Fund has chosen to lavish -its mon^ \ | 

are, in the opinion of The American Legion, not designed to promote the common good. \/ 
They are those which cannot help but gladden the hearts of the remaining members of 
the Communist Party of the USA, and of their Russian masters. 

Consider for a moment the comment with which the Fund for the Republic 

bffered’a grant of $ 57000 -to the William-.'Jcancs- Hcnorial_Library of^Flymouth- 

lleeting, Pennsylvania. This grant, said-the Fund, was for "courageous and 
effective defense of democratic principles." What constituted this "courageous 
and effective defense ?" The Library had, at that point, declined to fire a woman 
who had refused to testify before a Congressional .Investigating Committee - on 
grounds of the 5th Amendment. This same woman had been identified by Herbert 
Philbrick, a government counter-espionage agent, as a Communist. The effect of this 
grant could only be to encourage such people to refuse to tell the truth and to 
impede the investigative work of the United States Congress. 

Who in the United States today believes that the Communists are a political ^ 
party? The Congress and the Courts have declared that Communists arc traitors and ^ 
revolutionaries. The Fund for the Republic, in its latest official report, says 
that a political party in the United States has been identified with the "enemy." 

They put the word "cneny" in quotes. Do th^ mean the Communist Party of the USA? 

If not, to which party do they refer ? 

The Communist Party,USA, is the American branch of the same Communist Party 

..... -3- 
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vhich is the only legal party in Russia and in China and in North Korea. This 
conspiracy recently killed nearly 25,030 American nen, and wounded nearly a million ’ 
others. T.f the Communist Party is not our eneay, who'is? Or perhaps the learned 
gentlemen who direct the Fund are of the opinion that since, the shooting has stored 
we should let bygones be bygones, and start all over .again in a spirit, of perfect 
trust and friendship. 

* • * * 

X s^ to you that a Commdnist, vjhether hc'iis an American or an Outer 

Mongolian, is an isneay of the United States of America. 

Any one who does not recognize and accept that fact is too naive, or too obtuse, 
to be trusted, to give away tax-cxeii 5 >t money. 

That the judgment of those trtio arc spending the Fund's money is questionable 
is substantiated by a recently published letter witten by Mr. Heniy Ford II. 

Referring to the Fund Mr. Ford said: "Some of its actions, I feel, have been in 
dubious character, and inevitably have led to charges of poor judgment." The 
pertinence of this remark lies in the fact that the money which' the Fund is giving 
away, came originally from the resources of the Ford.family. 

In contrast to some of the dubious projects of the Fund for the Republic 
I would call your attention to the recent 500 million-dollar grant made by the 
Ford Foundation. This tremendous sum was given for two exclusive purposes; to 
promote the better education of our people,' and to ieprove their medical care. 

To such grants, properly carried out, no one could have any objection. Thqy are 
directed very sisply toward the advancement of the common good. The American 
Legion has congratulated the Ford Foundation and Mr. Henry Ford II for this 
unparallelled example of beneficence for the people. 

The American Legion has no objection to the objectives of the Fund for The 
Republic as stoted in the December issue of The American Legion Magazine, which 
I quote; "We hope to make a contribution to the better understanding of effective 
procedures for dealing with the communist menace while at the same tine strengthen¬ 
ing the American traditions of liberty and freedom." 

However, in the same issue of The American Legion Magazine, the Directors of 
the Fund said this; "The areas on idiich the Board has long since decided to con¬ 
centrate its attention are; 1. Restrictions and assaults upon academic freedom, 

2. Due process and equal protection of the laws. 3, The protection of the rights 
of minorities, !». Censorship,, boycotting, and blacklisting activities by private 

groups, 5. The principle of guilt by association and its application in the 
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Unitccl States today*” We believe this statement is an indication that the 
Director of the Fund have not taken a balanced view of the implementation of their 
stated objectives. believe that this is a form of anti-anti-Coaaaunisa* To our 
knowledge nothing at all is said by the Fund about spending tax-exen^t mon^ to 
stxKfy the danger of an individual's refusal to accept the obligations of citizen¬ 
ship as well as its rights; nothing is .said about a possible investigation of persons 
who have perverted academic freedom into academic license; no project^ to our 
knowledge^ is contemplated to investigate the degree of success which Communist 
teachers have achieved dn poisoning.the minds of oxu: children. The JFlund ^^parently 
sees no need to concern itself with such things. Rather^ it secs danger to America 
only in "restrictions and assaults upon academic freedom." 

Mr. Hutchins ^mix>gly sees nothing wrong with paying the tax-exempt mon^ 
which is in his care for the employment of a press agent for the Fund; a press 
agent, I might add, who refused to tell the Congress of the United States whether 
he was, or had ever been a Communist. What this man would not tell his government, 
'however, he apparently vas willing to tell Mr. Hutchins. In a press conference on 
November 7th last, Mr. Hutchins reportedly said that this man had assured him that 
he left the Communist Party in 1939 - and this assurance was sufficient for Mr. 
-Hutchins. 

AlsoV^?ir;'Hutchins sees nothing wrol^ihnpsying more of the mon^,“^hich is ” “ 
in his custod(y, to Mr. Earl Browder. For this money, Mr. Browder is to tell what 
he knows about Communism in the United States. This same information vras requested 
of Mr. Browder by the Congress, and also by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, but 
Mr. Browder could not see his way clear to provide it as a natter of civic duty. 

How, ladies and gentlemen, you may well ask, what is the point of all this? 

The projects which we have criticized so severely nay be merely a few of mai^y* which 
the Fund has financed. Are the questionable objects of these grants of money so * 
ic^ortant that they merit all of this public discussion ? 

The answer is that, in the objectionable^ activities of the Fund for the 
Republic, The American Legion sees at^mOst serious threat to Americans success in 
the life and death struggle vxith Commtinism. First, it must be agreed that the end 
of this conflict will come only when one side or the other is decisively victorious. 
For the natiire of Communism is such that it can never cease its efforts to destroy 
the free way of life which is a threat to its own existence. 

Granted the final natture of the struggle, it is then easy to see that aiything ' 



vhich weakens Americans belief in its present ^sten of values, is an aid and 
comfort to the eneny* . ' . 

We believe that the Fund for .the Republic places itself in that'category because: 
First, it is financed by non^s which arc exeunt from taxes, unavailable to the 
public treasury, and not accountable to the electoral control of the people. Second, 
a substantial number of its projects, to date, have the essential effect of destroy¬ 
ing the concept of ComKimisia as an enc?y of the United States, and of depicting 
it merely as a non-conforming political ,idcology. Third, having represented the 
Communist danger as a bogeyman, the Fund next appears to challenge both the necessity 
for, and the inherent power of, both the Xcgislative and the Executive branches of 
government to investigate the activities of our citizens. 

In our belief, the result of these activities hy the Fund is to coirfuse many 
of oxir citizens, to. delude others and to interfere with the work of the Congressional 
Committcej^ and the properly constituted agencies so essential, for the preservation '" 
of our national security. « ' * 

Finally, it is natural to ask, “What does The American Legion believe should be 
done to correct fhis dangerous situation?" Very simply we“ believe that the control 
of the moneys of the Fund for the Republic should be entrusted to people who, are 
more competent to underst^d and pursue its stated objectives. That this is possible 
is demonstrated by the example of other tax-exei^^t fo;mdations: presently doing good 
^d objective work. 

In the letter witten by Henry Ford II, to which I earlier referred, there 
is this statement: "What effect ry comments may have, remains to be seen. I am 
satisfied, howler, that no public trust can expect to fulfill its responsibilities, 
if it does* not respond to intelligent and constructive public criticism." 

We have' noted, however, no indication by either word or action that the 
people in charge of the Fund for the Reptd>lic are impressed with Hr. Ford*s point 
of view. I hope that Mr. Ford and the responsible leaders of the Ford Fomdation 
are prepared to take effective measures to see that the balance of the FUnd*s 
‘ principal will be spent in such a way as to reflect caredit on the name of Ford. 
Certainly, it would be a tragic thing to have one of the great institutions of our 
free,enterprise system associated in the pxablic mind,xiith an operation which serves 
to damage the cause of national security. And that is very likely to happen if the 
Fund for the Republic continues in its'present direction. 
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s.aid done. 


Ladi^^nd Gentlemen, in all that xie have s.aid S??done, on this issue and 
in all others. The American Legion is motivated solely hy love of coiintiy* and 
by concern for the welfare of pur people and of future generations of Americans* 



To maintain a position based on convictions, honestly arrived at, is not 
always easy. This is true particularly when such a position places one in 
opposition to strong, well financed, and clever opponents# Vie do not, however, 
fear criticism for doing what we firmly believe to be. in the best interests of our 
co\intfy# 

The American Legion, like each of you, believes in freedom. We do not 
believe in license# We believe as you‘do*'in the rights of citizenship. Wc:also 
believe that with these rights there are resulting responsibilities. "We believe 
that all men are entitled to live in peace and security. But wc believe, too, that 
when these are threatened, true men and v;omen will always do that which is necessary 
to protect themselves, their families, and the values by which they live. 

If the jtoerican people ever abandon these beliefs, then our nation is 
indeed in grave danger. The American Legion is determined that this shall never 
happen. We desire your cox\fidcnce and support in doing the work to xdiich we have 
dedicated ourselves*' 
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ALL ILlFORMAtriON CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNGLASSlFp 



Mr, Xejois^ deuqied pdrf of hie progran'ionighi? * 

discussion of .a vevieio iofiic.h pppedred in 'th& Decenber issue of the 
American Bal* Association Joupnal of the booh by Dean, Ertoin Crisjoold 
of Eqroard University Xavj EghOpl entitled *~The Fifth Aaendnent: 

Today, Letois. pointed out that 35j000 copies of this pooh- had 
been purchased by the Fund for the Republic and ■distributed to 
fudges» attorneys and otKero ^roughout“tIie Ration, Me pointed 
out thajf Crisioold is- a zienber cf the Board of Directors Of the ^ 
Fund for the Republicand beOhuse of h^S position as Dean of 
Harvard Law SchoOlx he has ascertain front of respectability and \ 
a presumption of sound legal think ing^ and reasbningif The revie w . v 
for the ABA, Journal was written by I I 

I I and begins by noting that Dean 

Hriswold^s book deals particularly with the predicament in which 
a college professor finds himself when, testifying /before a ’ 

Congressional investigating oowxittee to answer questions pbOut ^ ^ 

his past or present cohnunist affiliations, , , 

Dhe review' points- oUt that Dean Hriswold/s' suggestions, ■'f. 
regarding a cade of practice, for congressional investigating 
comnittees are worthy of study by those .who taay be interested in 
the subject,. But he dissents Strongly fron Criswold^sr opinion 
that ah ihnocdnt rwxn has the right to, plea d the Fifth Ame ndment 
when questioned about eonhunist activities \ \ review 

brings up the point that most idealist professors ,uao< haife fallen 
for ooixaunfsm really do not fear prosecution but fear public 
ridicule for poof Judgembht in being, duped by the C'oJsxxunfSts, 

He states the opinion that the main reasan for their former 
attachment to commuxiism was their belief that the principt^ ^^WOve 
lenaths^^ c.t the .future were emanating from a. socialist -or marxist’ 


^interrowd ^ 
Tele. Room - 
lIoUoi^DC^ 


prrferil \added that when such a dupe refuses to testify 

concernim hiS past affiliations^ he goes beyond the'point of poor 
Judgement and the most charitable, thing that can be said about h'^^ 
is that he has. an extremely poor concept of civic fesponsibtlitjrj' 
and oertaihly should be barred from responsible government pQsvtJons 
and frOn the teaching Of the uOuhg, ' 

(See Recommendation next page) 
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FREEDOM AGENDA PROGRAM. 



/\LL National Americanism Commission, P. O. Box 1055, Indianapolis, In^onft ^ 

HEREIK IS UfiCLASSiRED - A s„^puo„ ™„«.oop.„.» ' ' , 

oateMSi_by.^^CsE^»V ^ /L 


On November 18, 1955, the National Executive Committee (NEC) .of 
The American Legion approved original Resolution No. 202 (New York) entitled 
"Adoption of Westchester County, N. Y. Report On Freedom Agenda ." The NEC J 
expressed "solidarity" with the Department of New York American Legion and 
called the attention of all Legion members to the affiliation with subversive 
gfoup^oF cerCaih authors, whose pubTi'catio'hs'Tare recommended'by Freedom 


PP 



The Freedom Agenda Program , made possible by a $111,610 grant from 
the Fund For The Republic, Inc. , is not affiliated in any way with The, 

American Legion. Founded in 1947, the Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund. Inc ., 
of 164 Lexington Avenue, New York City, allegedly seeks "to increase the 
knowledge of individual men and women in all parts of the world about the 
structures, functions, techniques and problems of democratic government." 

(See "Report of The Fund For The Republic, Inc., May 31, 1955, page 25; 

Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial'Fund, Inc., leaflet, 1955). 

Freedom Agenda , latest project of the Carrie Chapman Catt i^morial 
Fund, Inc .. is alleged to be an educationa'l program designed' to "increase 
understanding and appreciation of the role that individual freedom plays in 
our system of constitutional democracy and representative government." On 
the other hand, the Freedom Agenda Committee "seeks the active cooperation 
of national' org'anizations and their local units; welcomes the participation 
of cooperating organizations in an advisory capacity; encourages the organi¬ 
zation of discussion.groups in the community; and prepares material for 
individual>and group use." (See Freedom Agenda, leaflet, 1955). 

- ■ —The»-pr-imary'Objective-of-the Freedom- Agenda Program - "is- to» stimu— 

late the formation of local committees which will organize discussion / x 

groups on individual liberty. The discussion group pattern' is suggested / 
as the best method of helping participants develop their own independent / \ 

thinking."' (See Freedom Agenda Pamphlet: "How To Organize A Freedom AgendaOyy 
Project", 1954, page 3). | 3" 

The American Legion has no quarrel with the League of Women Voters^^ ^ 
or any group which is honestly and sincerely engaged in the-atjjdy. of our 
Constitution. We do feel that the teaching fcno ijtybe as 

objective as possible. Legionnaires and patrttinZ|^^^^^asSCare entitled- 
to know the background' of teaching materials ^w used ^y-iA^ Freedom Agenda 
Program . % ^ 

During 1954 and 1955, the Carrie Chafpman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc , 
published the following Freedom Agenda Pamphlets for the purpose of providing 

COPYRIGHT 1955 BY THE AMERICAN LEGION 

iN WHOLE OR PART WITHOUT AUTHORIZATION IS PROHIdITEO. 
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"basic information onVirrent issues which touch upon friaividual liberty'^ 
"How To Orgatiize A Freedom Agenda Project"; "The Bill of Rights and Our 
Tndiv idual Liberties"! 1 "Where Constitutional Liberty Came 

Prom" ! I "Freedom ot Speech and Press" by 2ECHARIAH 

CHAFES> JR .; "Constitutional Liberty and Seditious Activity" I 1 

n"The Con stitution and Congressional Investigating Co mmittees" 

I and "The Constitution and Loyalty Programs" ! | 

I (See Freedom Agenda Pamphlet: "How To Organize A Freedom Agenda * 
Project", 1954). 

ZECHARIAH CHAFES, JR,, a Harvard University Professor and author 
of Freeddm Agenda Pamphlet "Freedom of Speech and Press", signed a state¬ 
ment in 1933 .urgi^ United States recognition of the Soviet Union under the 
auspices§>f t|ie Fellowship of Reconciliation. In 1940, CHAFES signed a 
statement to ^he'=fresident of the United States on behalf of the Veterans, 
of the Afeahjsra Li'^oln Brigade. The following, year he signed a statement 
defending/tK^Co mmu nist Party. (See Leaflet, 1933; and HUAC, Appendix IX, 
1944, pa^s'd57 and 1648). 

Z3He o(Jas ^aifiliated with the Citizens Committee To Free Earl 
Browder and s£gne*$ a statement opposing the renev7al of the Special 
Committee On.Un-American Activities in 1943, on behalf of the subversive 
National Federation For Constitutional Liberties. CHAFEE also signed a 
petition on behalf of the American Committee For Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, a now defunct Communist front which defended Communist teachers. 

(See HUAC, Appendix IX, 1944, pages 331, 621 and 1243; ,and HUAC, Guide 
To Subversive Organizations and Publications, 1951, page 12). 

In 1950, CHAFEE sent a prepared statement to the House Committee 
On Un-American Activities during hearings on legislation to outlaw Un- 
American, and subversive activities, declaring his opposition to the Sub- 
^^er sive *Activities^.Control^Acfe(H. R .s7595 :;and.=:H. R r3903) ,Ther-.same: year. — 
he sponsored the subversive National Committee To Defeat The Mundt Bill 
and sighed an Open Letter on behalf of the National Committee To Repeal 
The McCarran Act. (See HUAC, Report on The National Committee to Defeat 
The Mundt Bill, 1950,. page 11; HUAC, Hearings On Legislation .to Outlaw 
Certain. Un-American and Subversive Activities, 1950, page 2319; and 
Letterhead, 1950). 

CHAFEE is a current Executive Group member of the. National 
Council Against Conscription,, which was fully exposed, in the October .15,. 

1954 issue of The Firing Line . He signed a statement in September 1955 
"urging adoption of stands sought by the Communist Party", under auspices- 
of the Americans For Traditional Liberties of 40 East 40th Street, New 
York City. ' (See "The Tablet",. 10-1-55; and Letterhead, 1955). 

Freedom Agenda Program also suggests three books for further 

reading written by CHAFEE entitled "How Human Rights Got Into The Consti-_ 

tutioh","'"FreeT^Speech7ln~The United’States" "and "Documents On Fundamental 
Human Rights" in/ 3 volumes-. (See Freedom Agenda Pamphlet "Freedom of 
Speech and Press", 1955, pefge 59). 

FREEDOM-AGENDA'S RECOMMENDED PUBLICATIONS 

Each Freedom Agenda Pamphlet contains a selection of recommended 
books and pamphlets for further reading. An examination of these references 
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d^closes the following names of authors: ZECHARIAH CSafee. 
STESLE COMMAGER, THOMAS I. EMERSON, WALTER GELLHORN; 

MUMFORD JONES and ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. 
a Public Affairs Pamphlet. 


JR. 


HENRY 

HOWARD 


Freedom Agenda also recommends 



HENRY STEELE COMMAGER was a member of the Committee of Welcome 
for the "Red"Dean of Canterbury, VERY REVEREND HEVH-ETT JOHNSON, when 
JOHNSON was originally invited to visit the United States" by tlie National 
Council of American-Soviet ]^iendship in 1948. (See Report, Tax-Exempt 
Foundations, 1954, page 250). 

COMMAGER stated the following year that "we are now embarked 
upon a campaign of suppression and oppression more reckless, more prevasive, 
and ultimately more dangerous than any in our history...The hue and cry 
goes on without regard to the fact that the Department of Justice and the 
FBI have as yet adduced no evidence that traitors and spies and subversives 
have been able to work substantial harm to the nation..." COMMAGER is a 
member of the National Committee of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

(See "The New York Times Magazine", 6-26-49'; "The Atom Spy Hoax" by WILLIAM 
A, REUBEN, 1955, page 148; and Letterhead, 1955). 

THOMAS I. EMERSON, professor at Yale Law School and a current 
member of the Executive Committee of the National Council of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, was identified as a member of the' 'Communist 
Party before the Select Committee to Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations 
and Comparable Organization in 1952. EMERSON has been affiliated with the 
International Juridical Association, National Lawyers Guild, Jefferson 
•School of Social Science, National Committee To Repeal The Mundt Bill and 
the Progressive Citizens of America. (See Hearings, Tax-Exempt Foundations, 
1952, page 723; HUAC, Appendix IX, 1944, ..pages-795,_809 and 1275; HUAC,^ 
Review of the Scientific and Cultural Conference For‘World Peace, 1949 
page-28; and Letterheads). ’ 



EMERSON signed an Open Letter to all Congressional Candidates 
in 1950 asking for repeal of' the McCarran Act, under the auspices of the 
National Committee To Repeal The McCarran Act. A sponsor of Live and Let 
Live, EMERSON has also sponsored the Hiroshima Commemorative Committee, 
Southern Conference For Human Welfare, and was listed as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Council of the^Arts, Sciences and 

Professions. The record of J^RSON has been repjqrte^ in the Ifey 15, 1954 
August 15‘, 1954, April 15, 1955 arid August' r,'l9”5^ issue's bf The "Fifine 
Mne. (See "Daily Worker", 7-12-55; HUAC, Review of the Scientific and 
Cultural Conference For World Peace, 1949, page 34; Letterheads and 
Leaflets). 


WALTER GELLHORN, Professor of the School of Law, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, was identified as a member of the Communist Party, by LOUIS F, BUDENZ 
before the Select Committee to Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations and 
Comparable Organizations on December 23, 1952. A member of the Board of 
Directors of the American Civil Liberties Union, GELLHORN was exposed in 
the September 15, 1955 issue of The Firing Line , page 92, as having received 
a fellowship from The Fund For The Republic,* Inc. for research assistance 
in preparing 't)}p 1956^-,Edward Douglass White lectures. (See Hearings, Tax- 
Exempt Foundations, 1952,^pago^725; and Letterheads, 1955). 
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_IA sponsor of the subversive China Welfar e Appeal, 

Inc. in 1950, was listed- as a member I I of the 
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National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions the following yeajjT 
He is currently a member of the National Council of the Emergency Civil *. _ 
Liberties Committee and sponsored the W. E., B. DuBoip Sponsoring Committee 
in 1951. The year before, he sponsored the Mid-Century Conference for 
Peace and. signed a statement on behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
New Haven Chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union urging clemency 
for Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. (See HUAC, Report On The Communist Peace 
Offensive, 1951, page 148; "Daily Worker", 11-26-52, page 3 and Letterheads). 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES has been a sponsor of the National Committee''* 
To Combat Anti-Semitism, National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 

Inc. and the Massachusetts Council of American-Soviet Friendship. JONES 
also sponsored the Committee of One Thousand in 1948 and the Progressive f 
Citizens of America the year before. A 1954 contributor to "The Nation" 
magazine, JONES was listed as an Initiator and Sponsor of the National 
Committee To Repeal The McCarran Act in 1951. (See HUAC, Appendix IX, 1944, 
pages 1172, 1202; HUAC, Expose of Communist. Activities In, The State of 
Massachusetts^,-1951, page 1412; "New Republic", 9-27-48*; "Daily Worker",* 
3-23-51, page 2; and Letterheads). 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, a 1955 National Committee member of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, sponsored the American Committe.i For 
Protection, of Foreign Born in 1951 and signed an appeal to the President • 
to grant amnesty^ for Communist Party leaders convicted under the Smith Act j; 

under the auspices of the subversive National Committee To. Win Amnesty For 
The Smith Act Victims. MEIKLEJOHN was affiliated with the National Council *; > ♦ 
of the Arts, .Sciences and Professions in 1951, and was listed as a partici¬ 
pant of a Two-Day Conference and Forum held by the Emergency Civil Liberties . 
Committee in 1953. (See "Daily Worker", 6-29-51, page 5; Letterheads and 
Leaflets; and "New Republic", 1-26-53). ' 

^ Public Affairs Pamphlet number 179 entitled "Loyalty In A Democracy", 
is suggested for furthur study by the Freedom Agenda Program . Public . ^ 
Affairs Pamphlets , published by the Public Affairs Committee of 22 East 38th 
Street, New York City, was fully exposed in The Firing Line of October 1, ‘, 4 

1954, pages 2-4. The current editor of the Pamphlet series, MAXWELL S. STEWART, 
was identified as a member of the Communist Party before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee in 1951. 


"During World War II, one Public Affairs-‘Pamphlet Ws "barred’ by 
the War Department after Congress protested against its use in orientation 
.classes of the Army, declaring that its aim was to create racial antagonism." 
(See "The Firing Line", 10-1-54, page 3; Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Report On The Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952, page 158). 


How will Freedom Agenda discussion groups be able to discuss the 
pro's and con's on individual liberty vjhen there appears to be an unanimity 
of opinion among the authors whose publications are recommended? 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


The transcript of Fulton Lewis, Jr 
The Fund For The Republic, Inc. are now avail 
entitled The Fulton Lewis. Jr.. Report On The 


I9d 


indexed and bound attractively in a red paper cover, 
send $1.00 to Fulton Lewis, Jr. at 1627 K Street,^^*w»^g 
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. FUND FO R THE REPtrRT.TC 

EA^, GODi™.jSROADCAST 

DECia^BER 30,, 1955' 


^ hia radio .Broadcast-on Friday, .December 30, 

1955, Eazl’Godvnji criticized tixe Fiind.for Repiiblic for'(l) 
rating lie Communist Party as .being about as •'dangerous as a 
taffy pull" and (2),for criticizing Congress for, having labeled 
the Communist Party as a dangerotis organization. Mr; Godwin'" 
said that among the Fund for the Republic's criUcs are the American^ 
Legion and Congressman Reece (phonetio-probably B. CarroU Reece 
Tennessee); Mr. Godwin continued that Henry Ford has indicated 
that he is tinhappy with the Fund for the Republic, but cldims there, 
is nothing he can do. ' . y />, 

A/ 

Mr. Godwin mentioned the case of JameS^Kutcher, 
Socialist Workers Party member, whp is fighting for a disability 
■pBiiHiuiinwnich was talcem away from-him. —Mr.-Godwin stated that 
a three-man Veterans Administration Board is hearing e-vidence 
concerning Kutcher and that Kutcher has admitted his membership 
in the Socialist Workers Party; that.,the Board refuses to allow 
Kutcher to be confronted by the witnesses against him; and that 
Kutcher*6 attorney, Jo seply^auh, h as spoken critically of the 
proceedings. ^ 
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ERNMENT' 


DAT&' rDecjsmber 30, 1955 


M INFQRMSillON COPfTA!NEj$(^ 
HERON IS 


Harbo __. 

ifcAf - ^ 

Paf«oc» --^ - -^r- , 
Rna^n ^ ^_--^ 

Tanm --_ -- - ^- 

Suoo ^ 
T^enowd ^ 
Tele. Rooay^^ 


I [ substituted Xpr Mf; F\ntbn Lewis, 

Jr,;, on Mr., Le.wis“‘ .radi'o b/oadcast Friday;,, December BO-, 1955,, 
because Mr. Lewis was ill. , / / ,a 


\ _I stated, that Robert M. Hutchins is expected ’ ' 

to be (Called before the Ho.use Committee on Un-American .;Activi"tie^ 
for'testimony during HGUA’s forthcoming probe of the Fund for the' 

I Republic; that Chairman Fraiicis E. Wcdter said the investigation 
will be limited to finding out why the Fund described the communists, 
as :a political party in its 1954 report. He quoted Congressman 
Walter as saying, "This, is -very defiiutely the Communist Party line. 

1 think It is the obligation of the committee to find out how"that 
deliberate deception by the Communist Party got into the report of 
,the Fund for the Republic. " | said that Congressman Walter 

stated that public hearings at which HutcHns would .testify probably” 
will follow the committee's windup of an investigation of communist 
infiltration of the National Labor Relations Board. According tq 
I Hutchins has defended the Fund's report and said he would 

welcome another .congressional investigation into the Fund's activities;, 
that the Special Committee on Tax Exempt Foundations had, studied 
the Fund in. 1954.,. 


I [ stated tSiat. \ \ 

a fourteen-year-old girl from Atlanta, Georgia, ‘had received the 
Young American Medal for Bravery. He stated that "FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover" heads the,,committee which chooses the person to 
whom the Medal is, avyarded. y 


RECOMMENDATION: 



For information. 


cc; Mr. Belmont 
cc - 'Mr,. Nichols 
i«ac s.Mr.vBpardrnan 

^4 ISv^Sr. the Republic file (100-391697) 
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Ir^ Xc:3?i? safd ti^ic reset's? C^c:;rH3 

Cu^cT'-.iiitcQ^ 4is5{r ^Tsatlcr^cf, * psjijlls.’icd 

ct v-iUh l3 p:?al2ia&2« p.i:bltii* entUted ^^’ie 

C:3rs:*r:i’;f??g of f^c ■C:iitOd, Sfs.'&cO. nof 3!ho f yrO:zoTd Of 

fho bootlO'^ indicator fh^ii i% i> n fionCbooik for’ Ay^rttor^o 'dooinr.od 
to co^:r^ t.%d arcsi^ ^tor-ct sff rMinfonr^tiOn Oidf;dtir^ir.3 •r;e farin^' 

0T%9t$ foCdv* J-r^ S"^cdsr'and® t.^.c booktitt ond ho codfod 

it a d3c::rir.t:?d fcot^-aX .doso^^t Of tho Party^0 rooord^ It $0 ZC3 ' 
pt^oOf t'pM lO’Jid faad bfioflyi frora tho foros^ord* Z'o aXoo aafd 
pe toobict tit r^:md conflict }oith lobert Jk* PetchSne a'jd hie ' 

Fend for 5&.’?d Ad on otoenytet, he ^Ont hacTu^ to :2:itchins annual 

■ report on, thd Fend Of fact Aupnat;^ 4H tohtch .latchinc caid ,, in 
effects t*;nt the threat Of Ccnnanicn. it hiyhZi^ overrated^ i.jtoMne 
CalJcd the ferty 4 Apolitical porty^^^ pkarpiny that cMt by 44 ?.’— 
hta bccopc <si con'-.on thinly &tfidoi\Cb need in cttdckc on th 

Tarty *''** -*. --.. * ., 

s: 

Tzrsc. 

St*'. ^ _ 

■apprepritittny noncy far a ptndy by Trofenser ^lintonhVjccctcr&honeticJ 
m ti -chat t^a to'te^nict Tarty has cctvaZly cecan-nlfchcl in this 
Conntrif {Icptts otaiad that this is the p-TOjoct for z:hich Tarl Prey ter 
has been hircej, 

Zetoitt aZeo Chid he hast learned that a gronp of indigtdnalc 
interacted in the 'Cofence of t'nith Act OPbJectCs particularly tsHii 
reference to the farthconinj trials in Tit'ffbyrjh^ arc trying to 

a staff of hij>^nzTJo Icctperc and arc iryinj to gather evidence 
add teatiztny to Bhe;^ t^ai the Cozni'nist Tarty Cocp not trettet d 
clear end precent Cznycr to. the laitcd Ctatea^ This yroc'^* ca'^c 
ze:oiej ia triiny to pet. ateanee. tnfornatien fier. the feni as to the 
respite of the Tundra .cartone ctndicc^ in order to aypport that .elaist 
00 — Mr, Boardinan ^ 4 - c** /» «*■: w 

QC - Mr.^ohols /^ /If 

Belnont NuX - - — 

^^JSd^ A^und for the Repuhl io File (100**391697) T-I DtC ^10 1355 
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J^aZTO^ ISWiSi JS. 
JiAI>IQ BS0ASCAS7 
P2GSMBE2 1955 


HEREIN IS 0fiCtASSIFJED, 


* "= Urf. Levfis^ made nertiion iJV fii3 pdoember 86 j '29S5j__. . ‘ . 

hfpti^casf- Pf tUh Jfationfil Cpuni^iei: for an Sffp_ciiiv& <!?pn|ir-ess.* ' | P^;' 

pe indicajbhd tUai> ihis dfi^anisaiion^ had issued a press release iji- 
■iit indipa'bod-"i^air "the '^^^adipal. in/bo*bh. pdrUes lapuld .d'^ieap't.'fe^ ,1*; 

'padJK adSfieiopal popej* iP HJiS' 'cozLiii'gjGongt.ess,- 7hS. Gonii^irtte'ej. <ic'coTdtpg'^\[ 
ifp Letois^ singled put SeHator's Bridges, Knpplandj^ JSdsilomd and ,Jepnelkf\:''i 


files p%i.ch fndiedtad that Ba was iaftpp for Government, emplop^ent 


; pewis quoted the national Gowhittco for an nffeottve '^ongrgjifo ' 

as, Paying tjwLt the first 1>S:g tesf of the. J^radipal right’^ pOUldookelot* A 
the issue ofphethaf tke^ Gkairpan of the Uoupe GMkpttee on Uh-‘Aieeri^dP, 
Aptipitie's, would allow his Cpwiittee to be used as. a sbiear Weapon* 
thdr Farid For the B'eputliol LepiP tsfafed su’oh ooment oailed' the 
investigation a smear even before it started sinoe “to the. National Pv 
G’omm$ttee for an Effective GOngresri the Fund was paorosdneti Eefe 
mentioned that he. was listed along'with George. Soholskp. Constahtthk"^^^ 
Brown and qthers as m leading ‘propagandist for the> extreme rightA 
said hf .pas glad to pe in sudh fine .pompang*:: - * - l 


^'waf *^plhdn}' it had nothing'to fedr-- The^lorily 

lewis saidj,, was guilt* Be added: that, he dodbt.ed whether the. Iloase. l 
Committee' on 'Pn^Aperican A,c.tiv.ities tidd hrqad enouB^lfurisdictiom tof , ^' 
investigate the Fund sinop the questibn.^tf tak exe.m^iontriiri aotuallg a - ] 
matter for the'Fays and Means Gdumittga* lewis suggested that the f iVi -^ 
pnOposed. investigation might be. handled jointly bp-the. MoUso.GOwtittha'gk 
-CnrAmerican Activities arid. thp. Fays and Means CosWiittee.* * . f n: 

kraO^mtHDArTnil* jPat* ■i'nrMinn.+Ar.n. , I 'i 


REGammmTioFt Mone* For information* 


•CO rr Mr* Nichols 
Co Mr*. Boardrmh , 
ccr Mi Belmont • . ^ ^ 

cCy.^^^2B7 (Fund For the Mepubiioj 
ver$ J-FundJFpr_tkS le^mo 1054391697 
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Kichpts 




Pe.ceinbep 8*. i955 


'pmn> FOa THE REP 0 BI 1 C - . ‘ ' 

l^ET/friaOADCAST . , 

PECEidlBER 8 , 1955 

' ' ' , - ^ 

, ^ixlu3 b?oa^c^stfe^;»ht, <^dti7in.BtTite^ 

■^.. Hetiry' apolte x^L^aa^^ iiihef X tliink. ” jiX& oa Jet relati^ 
t^at iJearJ. ForaXl*^ isia^ at i^c^Moingk pi the Fi rndfor fe^Reptiblic ig ^tiitG 
rP^aurirfg'^ j^'PcdrdiaJ tP iTational Cpaan^der 


of 


■ .the^Jijxtericaa X>e^ 0 n;. llTr. Gddwi^^tJiited that ^aotha? Amciyica3aX*e^oa 
Cpzrira^der had sdat ^letter t(vRohertXi, Hutciias* President t»f the be 
FTmdfor>the R^nblic*' tirg^g i^s:- resignatio)x.izt view of the disavowal 
, ‘ M the Fnad'e activities hy i^3c^ Foyd; *|t:. Godwin xsdated that jPo^d 
?^^S®4 thetiSlthpia^h-poi^^^n^ey ’5^e*orig£nt^y*pni:iput.f<>r the ojpei^ation 


;6£theF]ondO,;:je 




Lave ;np control wh^itsoevez oyer’^le. 


activittea .of the Piind, >aadhe had no idea what eHcct. hiaepiaxnentS''Wotdd 
have • 6a their .future ac£ivi|ic5 * 9dx i Godwux comruented that a loh^ dfgh' 
Of relief weah tip when Fpr^ told th^ Fund for thellepi&lic to shut. up. 


He quoted, R^epr.asehtatlye liTaitef^t Chairman Of the House- 



paid., that Pqrd’S statenPent .yaS not enrprising V^erL .oaq pbaSiders that 
pund for the Republic holds that the Comznuziist paftj^ isjunt another ^ 
political, party* xathex than a miHtant conspiracy .aimed at the overthrow 
of our Goitstitutionai freedoms. ROpreseatatiLye IT^ter Said.that this., 
.tnisfaheh attitude serves foehsarm .lhe uuwer^7 .as |o the dangers pf 
communism^ .. 

REGOMifENIlAllON: 


MEREifiiSy&t"S!i '160 
. V ■ . ■ DAT aT:;>-a^ .B Y 

None. For information^ 
cc-*.Hr. XTichols. 
cc -»J^r. Belmont 
cc, <« ift. Boardmah 
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Irving i'errc^radvij^d^ine in confidence tha t Elrapy^^lope] _ 
in town, 1/5/56, and ha^aifrahgj^ an appointment for CongressmaiTiVatter with 

Congre s sma n/ f^ltyp ^mmediately began talking about the pro-Coimnunist 
^l^sition of- Robert Mavh^rdMu t.chiaajand Roper began presenting documents 
I which showed that Hutchins Khd clcdmed that Communism was an enemy^f the 
{ United States. At that point, Ferman changed the. attack and pointed out that 
the Fund was-utilizing tcix-exempt iuhds ior propag^da purposes, "Walter 
picked up the fuel and gave Roper a rather bad time, Ferman stated he had 
- never ,seen.anyone/s6 muddleheaded as Roper was, Ferman is now convinced 
-that the only way the ^Fimdfor the Republic can be proceeded,against. is on the 
I basis of t^-exerdpt fund's ancLbe has the feeling that Walter -will probably get 
steamed'up and ^ mtathe matter, Roper confided that.the Board of Directors 
o^the Fund "was In complete chaps and that three member s^cinted to thf 9 .’<^^^ 
s^^^laeir hands andjget out; that the General Copnsel} Bethue^j^fflyebste r, wanfed-toi^ 
^^^ieave and Paj[ iHoffiman wanted to find a way of giying the money away-:ahd quitting 
\ and thatloffman has called ^meeting .of the Board of Directors of the Fimd 
I ,for the-l^^ublip for Saturday, 1/7/56, 




■b 


'y^ tC 




^ FSi^pan stated'he was somewhat surprised,during the coinersatibn 
Rl^er '^d^Waifer',, at one point^where Walter spoke very har^y of^ , 
Dea^brisW ld'^^arvafd and stated that Griswold was outright dislio^st^as-, J 
I. a re^Tt^f ra^sibopk on the Fifth Amendmenf, On the other hand, Roper and'“ 

I Walter see^d t^'get alohg.'fairly well. Roper had been, quite activecin , 
Democratic ^litics'andtbetwd4theit got into a discussion'on the C^^miission on 
Government Becurity,^^ Walter stated t hat the .Coj^pmission wa s holdfe^^s.^/^*, 
meetings yin Nix^n*/^f:^ce; thaliQhe and| ^ were not bwhg—-~- 

1 invited to-the hieetings ^-ai^ihe fprth^ er stated. tnp.t mere was a move, afoot ten the 
Comrr>i s sibn to appointi " I W alter then com mented that he did not Uke^ 


Jbebausel 


Ttriejd to torpedc _ 


- t- i 




Walter .then-picS hkd.^own Nixon for many years; 

that he had sat on the,HouserConmai^ee^od.*Ua«.Amefidan Activities with Nixon 

raED;-^ 

/C»d-Vf/(e?7 


be 

:b7C 


cc.« Mr. Boardmah 
* Mr, Belmont 
Mr, Rosen 

64«» 0.-’^ 
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lylemor^dvinl fox Mr. Tolsoivfrom'Ij". Nichols 1/6/56 
RE: FUND. FOR THE REPUBBIC' 


and that Nucon. had as ihuchtb do."with the Hiss case as. did Rp^er. He then 
jPoihted .out that.Nixon."wants the.-Commission on Government Security: to submit 
n white ^aper whitewashing the whole*matter, "Waiter used the' term of.white 
paper in his conversation with,’pae on Tuesday, d/3/56, At that time, he stated 
that all the. Commission could do* would be ta subinit a.'wMte paper. 


Ferman commented, that the muxe ,he sees, of Walter, the. more 



•con'vinced he is that Walter is ah-\uipredictable character, Fefinanhas talked - 
to liar old Velde about the*jpossibility of getting a Joint Comrmtteejmade'*up of' 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities, and the' House* Ways and Means 
Cpnnnittee to investigate* the F^ixhdfpr the Republic, Velde thought well of this, 
and will yrork f or' it. This" is the tactic' that F'erman is no.w drying tO: work out. 
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^ THE ATTpRNBV GENERAii 
DIllECTOR, FBI 

^ e 


Becember 2?,, '1955 


*v; 




MC^^L ^'wanted to call theioUowlag situation to your attention 

■ which comes to ua Ironi a source heretofore.found reliable. 


pwi 

■ 



—> „ past week, A1 Wirih, an attorney associated 

with the jKs ^geles affiliate of the American Civil Liberties Ohiott, is; 
ropprted^to have centred with Adan^yarmoliiskyi the Washington 
rep>e8entative of th ^und for the RepubUc . Wirin, It appears, according 
to^he report, ia presentiy engaged in Securing the services of prominent 

^ submitting a brief on behalf^of the' defendants in 
the: Pittsburgh Sthith Act case, whose convictions the Supreniie Pourt has 
agreed, tp.^eview. Wirin is r^brted t^ haye^reqaested the.use of data 
betog cotapiled by Profossorj^ossiterTn hid-study of the Communist Party 
wWch* as you will recaUyia a ^Hind for the Republic project. The data 
which Wirin is interested inpbtainhig ief that'which would support the 
^opositibn that there is no clear and j^resent or probable danger of the 

^h® Xlnited States. Yarmolinsicy expressed, doubts 
i^o^ter would permit the use of hie material, whereupon Wirin is 

Pi^eviousiy spoken-tp^Robert. Mayimrd 
[Rutchins ^djHaUoc^Hphfman in galifomia about the use oTsuchrmiterial 
h^d^jtpr^sed’the thought that the use of such nmterial could be 
eueon^e sm inight be released .through Rossiter prematurely so-that it 
could ^ uwd in the brief. Wirin ind icatad ha 
Y matteSurtblr with both Hutchins and! — pu sue mis 

^ , .._««4iftTmw i‘.nNiRm£u tic 
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yssc. IRVING FERMAN 
8912 SENECA LANE 
BETHESDA 14, MARYLAND 




i7 December 1955 


Dear Louis: 


I am attaching a short memo, the typing of which 
is miserable, that I waint to get off before going to 
N,Y, It covers a conversation I experienced at a 
luncheon meeting I had with Adam Yaimiolinsky and A1 
V(irin on Thursday* I forgot to mention it to you during 
our telephone conversation on Friday. 

This conversation revealed to me most shockingly 
something of the real motivation and thinking of Hutchins 
et al. 


Sincerely, 



Irviii^K^erman. 

Wash. re^e<>e,ntat§;e of'Americ 
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Jan. 4, 195 
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Tobeo. 


3 ?ROM t 


SUBJECT: 


be 

b7C 


Xi. B. Nich.<^^p ^ 

*/f //f %fialU 


connected with 


Geor^^^^kols^^f 61 <i"fh'e' thaj^^ 



[chols 

lOQt 

/ ' - Mohr 


r<fL- 

e: 


Parsoos -_- -- 
4Rosen ~"— 
Tamm* __ 

- SlZOO - 

Vintcffowd 
Tele. Room 
Holldfici^ ^ 


who is 


j-of^fhe -Atnericah; Ec^no mic F oxindation. called 



--- j -^ T O, '7A w V^AAVL ^A.VC;AA4JLU Cl. v..xcciai UXXX ^ 

,o£ health| an had Fultori:;;^ewi s> ai^/Rossiter the statement that both Sokolsky 

[and JLewis'apologizedto Rossiter^5l3:j^;^^^ _ . ' 

sent' a telegram to Rossiter, asking what l^d of a statement 
he made in Philadelphia, pointing out that he had never'met RossiteT',- never 


discussed the bibliog:taphy with him and inquired what this was aU’fabout. If* 
Rossiter doesn't.p;romgtly reply, Sokolsky is going tb use it in his«*colutxm. -* 


cc: Mrs Boardman 
Mr, Belmont 
liBNrarm 
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TO 
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fROM 


SUBJECT; 


Mr. Toiaoix' 


Li. B’. Nlcholf 



.DATE: 




"bG 

rb7C 


COUNCIL OF LEARICED SOCIETIES 
MbRTI»5SR GRAVES, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


DeLoach talked withC- 1 - - p 

1 of the American Legion, Decembe^.l9,,jJ9,5?,.L 



' -r;—iTCr, ir, Ni»w York and while there wafl tendered a dinner by )Morton 

"rr£=“.s=3;:Tr;r=:r„rrJs:r-^^^^^ 

mentioned gentlemen. 


According- to|[ 


George Sokolsky more or less intimated' 
' I stated he took 


that Henry Ford 11 never lived »P "’’^C/VTd lerved in the Navy approximately 

Sokolskv to task over this remark, because he had served in me wavy appx 

two years with Ford and had become an intimate friend of Ford s since that ti . 

He stated he agreed with Sokolsky that Ford was somewhat in the dark regarding 

a number of matters; however, he definitely was not a liar and should not be_^ 

rvi»„«ifi«ad as such I -[stated this conversation took place one day before j 

Henrf Forril madeSdrTd'*-''"^' concerning the dubiou s ' 

projects undertaken by the^und for the ReEufeU£.L- 


projects unaertai^en uy 1.11^ -----— fVi#a 

ftat Ford had promised he wouid make this denunciation of the Fund 
kepubUc and that Ford’s action in following through this promise more or leM 


\lOO-Sf/U7—‘'^ 


b6 

b7C 


confirmed his opinion of Ford. 

Sokolskv next proceeded to take]_| apaflt p 

K 1Q55 at a speech before the Chamber of 
rnral ditred the empTo^kiek^^^^^ Earl Browder by the Fund for «^epublic. 
kotoSy-' idea was that Brlwder was on the verge of re«nHng^«p£on 

c:k«rnlng4l. past activities and that remarks of the nam„ made by[^^ 

would only cause Browder to withdraw any revelatio s. -2- \ -1 

that he had been working on Browder for the past two years. 


• ! 
'V 

O, 

I 

\ 

I 

> 


stated he ^ 

UoM Sokolsk^tharhrS no gr^e£ whatsoever for Browder, that if g 

la patriotic individual he should have o pened up g 


connection with the Communist Party.|_I’ ^ this 

Congressional Committees offer immunity to Browder. Sokolsky tol^im this 


was under consideration. 
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GewriDCNTinL 

0 

Memorandum for Mr. Tolson 


0 



December 20, 1955 


Sokolsky next iold P [ that certain foundations would continue 

^ a. « - __ _ ' 


to be a threat to the internal security as long as the Council of Learned Societies 
existed in Washington, D. C. ~ 


that 


He explained this remark by telling 

this organiz8.tion consisted of research men, well indoctrinated in Communist 
pWlosophy,'' who were employed from time to time by the various foundations 
for the purpose of conducting research and p reparing re ports in matters 

civil liberties and internal security. professed his ignorance 

to Sokolsky concerning this organization and told him that if his statements were 
true, the American Legion would be glad to spea rhead an a ttack against the 
Council of Learned Societies. Sokolsky promised t ie ’;yould furnish him b6 

the name of the Executive Secretary of this organization. b7c 


i l lold DeLoach that if Sokolsky's remarks were true, the 

Legion would be glad to take on the Council of Learned Societies. He stated, 
however, he would like a little guidance and advice before undertaking this fight. 
He added that he was so impressed by the advice given him by the Director in 
October, 1955, that he didn't want to take any step in a matter of this nature 
unless the Director thought it might be a good idea. He was advised that we 
would do a little checking and would get in touch with him regarding this matter. 

Files reflect that we have conducted no investigation of the 
organization in question.^ We did conduct a-security^type invejitigation concerning 
Mortimer Graves, the Executive Secretary, between July, 194’?’, and" August, 

^1952. One source indicated that Graves, since 1927, was the one generally 
fresporisible for placing Communists in the Government. Our‘investigation failed 
<to support this conclusion. Considerable information was deysloped, however, 
regarding Graves' activities in Communist front groups. One informant describes 
Graves as a concealed Comnrxvinist. TUs informal^ reported that the political 
ibureau of'the Communist Party had urged yarious i^uhetionaries to use Grayes' 
jname in widening support for Soviet Russia anaong educators and,professioni 
/people in the iBaaaio West, j^aves was reported’to have been in,contact t 
'|frequently with Soviet Embassy personnel, durfrg the> middle 1940'^ He has 
been affiliated with the fpUqwihg organizations s American Ruga4^i^T"«Htute 

'^aHonal Cpuncil of American itoyiet Friendship (Educational 
Committee, Citizens Committee fo Free Eari Browder, Washington; Book 

Sl^op .^soclaUon, WasW^gton Conimiitee to. Win*the Phacei Washington Com^ttce 
l®j^ -^ .to^CUna (Ch^mim.<tf-Executive. Cbmnaiit'ee, 1941) and the institute of 
^apmc-Rel^ttonb^ yice-Chafrm^, i?44-1.^45>, 

^ ;^t .&aves Iim;. been close to O^cn I^tkmore-. Bon Sturine 
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Memorandum for Mr. Tolson 


0 


December 20, 1955 


DeLoach, of course, assured T | that there was no cause 

to be concerned regarding his slight arguments with George Sokolsky. He was 
advised that we know Sokolsky well and that he had been a close supporter of 
the FBI for many years. It was indicated that Mr. Sok olsky und oubtedly 
meant no malice whatsoever in his remarks criticising for bringing up 

the name of Farl Browder in his recent speech. - 

With respect to advising } concerning a possible Legion 

attack against the Council, of Learned Societies and Mortimer Graves, I personally 
am aware of the fact that the Hearst newspapers have in the past placed a great 
deal of importance on Graves and his organization. Although we have considerable 
information concerning Graves, it appears from our past investigation that his 
reputation and importa nce, as cr edited by Sokolsky, is somewhat exaggerated 
I think we should advis el [ jf this in confidence and indicate to him that 

instead of causing an all-out attack at this time, he might merely desire to 
write, this organization up in the Legion's publication, "The Firing Line, " and 
keep an eye on it. In this way the Legion will go on record as being opposed to 
the Coun cil of Learned Societies and can spotlight the activities of this organization. 

L -|wiU be briefed generally regarding public source information concerning 

Graves. ® 

be 

ACTION: b7c 


If you approve, this will be handled in the above 


manner< 
















